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In my first appeal on behalf of our seamen, no reference, not even 
the slightest, was made to the pecuniary aspect of our losses at sea; 
I was anxious that the appeal should be only to the best and noblest 
feelings of our nature—love for our neighbour. 

If I now confine myself to the consideration of the loss of property 
involved, it is not because the first appeal failed to secure attention 
or valuable remedial measures and results, but it is because the 
money aspect of the subject is also important (though not so much 
so of course as the saving of human life), and its consideration may 
enlist fresh support in obtaining such further reform as may be shown 
to be needed and free from objection. 

I will first, however, briefly review the remedial measures already 
secured. Under the short Act passed in 1875, confirmed and ex- 
tended in 1876, nearly five hundred vessels, every one of them as 
rotten as a pear, were broken up, and a vigilant supervision was exer- 
cised for a time over vessels leaving our ports, as to draught of water 
and amount of freeboard or surplus buoyancy. And from June in 
1876 to June 1883 no less than 832 ships were stopped, when about 
to sail, and repaired, or had their loads greatly reduced. 

Little more was done than to keep alive this vigilance for some 
time—the amount of legislation a private member can carry through 
the House being small indeed, and in cases where it is strongly 
opposed nil. 
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When, therefore, Sir William Harcourt was defeated at Oxford in 
1880, it seemed to me that by giving him (he was Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Secretary) the seat to which I had been elected by a majority 
of over 5,000 votes, I should secure a friend to the seamen much 
more powerful than I was myself, and the transfer was made after an 
understanding that certain legislation should at least be recommended 
to the House. 

The passing of the Grain Cargoes Act, mainly by the exertions of 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain, was the firstfruits of that 
arrangement, and although those gentlemen have been prevented by 
the Irish question from doing mote since, and although that only 
amounted to a fourth of the legislation stipulated for, still, the 
good effected by that single measure was, and is, worth many seats in 
Parliament, supposing it obtainable by no other means. 

I was looking over Earle’s shipbuilding yard at Hull some time 
after the Grain Cargoes Act was passed, and saw (the decks not being 
yet fully laid) an iron diaphragm, in the plane of the keel, extending 
from the engine space and coal-bunkers forward and from the keel to 
the deck, to which it was being riveted ; this bulkhead, as sailors call 
it, had similar bulkheads at right angles extending to the sides of the 
ship. A similar arrangement was made aft from the engine space, 
reaching from the top of the screw-tunnel tothe deck, and also with 
lateral bulkheads—all these dividing the ship into so many totally 
distinct and separate holds. 

On being told that it was in consequence of the Grain Cargoes 
Act, and when my guide added, ‘ You see it will be impossible for the 
cargo to shift now,’ I could scarcely speak, so great was my joy. 

Subsequently at Lloyd’s I described this arrangement to Mr. 
Cornish, one of the surveyors, and his reply—which was, ‘ Oh, that is 
common now "—increased my pleasure. Not even linseed or canary 
seed, which flows almost like water, could render such a ship unsafe. 

Quite recently I waited upon Mr. Benjamin Martell, the Chief 
Secretary at Lloyd’s, to inquire how the Grain Cargoes Act was 
operating. He replied, ‘Oh, well, we have none of that foundering 
now, you know; we used to have sometimes two in a week, and 
seldom or never less than seven or eight in the season: all that’s 
over now. 

The Load-line Committee, too, appointed in 1883, which did so 
much and such good work, and unanimously made such valuable recom- 
mendations (which it is wonderful that the Board of Trade have not 
yet submitted to Parliament as a Bill), and the Committee now 
considering the best means (as boats, and how many of them, or 
rafts and of what kind) of saving lives from sinking ships, are some 
of the results of that appeal. 

The efficiency, however, of such legislation as that of 1876, em- 
powering the seizure and breaking up of rotten ships, is a steadily 
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diminishing quantity from the period of its enactment onward, and 
at present, speaking of losses from all causes, the state of things does 
not show the amount of improvement which might have been ex- 
pected. Theannual loss of life at sea in vessels carrying the English 
flag is rather more than two thousand. The shipping lost is still 
about 260,000 tons per annum. 

All this time Sir Thomas Farrar has persistently and consistently 
held that the only effectual remedy for the great evils which nearly 
everybody deplores, is to identify the pecuniary interest of the ship- 
owner with the safety of his ship. ‘ Make it the interest of the 

owner that his ship shall make its voyage in safety,’ said Sir Thomas, 
‘and we shall soon see a different state of things.’ 

In 1884 a Bill was brought into Parliament by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was then President of the Board of Trade, prohibiting a ship- 
owner from insuring more than the value of his ship. 

This Bill met with strong opposition; a certain class of ship- 
owners felt so deep an interest in keeping things as they were, that 
he was not able to proceed with it, and it was withdrawn. 

It was impossible not to feel enamoured of the principle involved 
in the opinion of Sir Thomas Farrar and also in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill. Its efficacy in the prevention of loss, when it comes into play, 
is great, and is well illustrated in the businesses of such firms as 
those of Thomas Wilson & Sons of Hull, of George Thompson junr. & 
Co., Aberdeen, and in the collier fleet of Sir George Elliott, M.P., and 
others. 

Thomas Wilson & Sons only insure a part of their fleet, and the 
ships insured are only insured to the extent of one-half of their value. 
Neither George Thompson jun. & Co., nor I believe Sir George Elliott, 
insure their ships at all; they elect to save the heavy cost of doing 
so, and undertake their own risks, or insure amongst themselves and 
friends. Their pecuniary interest in safe navigation is thus very 
great, and I am informed, and believe, that their losses are less than 
one-fourth of the average rate of loss. Mr. Chamberlain, in his ex- 
haustive and most instructive speech, in moving the second reading 
of his Bill, stated that in the case of 396 steamers uninsured, or only 
partially insured, the loss was at the rate of less than one-sixth of 
the loss incurred by the balance of our merchant steamers. 

But the great difficulty of securing the co-operation of this 
pecuniary interest, on the part of shipowners, by legislation has pre- 
vented me hitherto from relying much upon it. 

It was clearly impossible altogether to prohibit insurance, and 
short of this, I could not then see any way of doing it effectually. 
Consider for a moment the inherent difficulties of the only attempt 
which has been made to do it. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill sought to 
require the owner to insure only the full value, but who is to value 
the ship? (It istrue that in Holland, where the shipowner is pro- 
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hibited from insuring beyond two-thirds of the value of his ship, 
the Government itself values the ship through its own officers, but 
such virility as this has long ago departed from our Parliament.) If 
a valuer for the shipowner and one for the Government are employed, 
there must also be an umpire; very great expense would have to 
be incurred, the ship would be detained for a full time survey, in- 
volving (sometimes unnecessary) mauling of the vessel for inspection 
of timbers, or, in the case of iron ships, of covered portions of her, and, 
in addition to loss of time and expense, much heat and great irritation 
would arise. 

Further, if by any process the correct actual value of a ship to- 
day was ascertained, in three months her value might be much 
increased from a rise in the price of iron, inasmuch as no shipbuilder 
would then undertake to build a similar ship for the same price for 
which he would do so readily now; or the price of iron might go 
down, and a shipbuilding firm might then be quite willing to replace 
the ship at a less price than that for which she was insured. 

On the whole, it appeared to me that the difficulties of 
administering the proposed Act would have proved to be so great 
that I felt it impossible greatly to regret its loss, although I held 
Mr. Chamberlain in high honour for making this first honest attempt 
to strike at the root of the great evils which at present attach to a 
portion of our mercantile marine. 

The principle, however, of Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, and of Sir 
Thomas Farrar’s opinion apart from the difficulty of applying it, had 
great attractions for me, and was never lost sight of ; and long-con- 
tinued thought, and much patient labour and inquiry, now enable 
me to submit some facts which I venture to think are, for their 
suggestiveness, worth submission, at least, to public criticism. 

I invite attention in the first place to some points, in which the 
conditions of insurance of property ashore are different from, and to 
some others, in which they are distinctly contrary to, those which 
attach to insurance of property at sea. 

To guard against confusion, I will not speak of ‘insurers,’ as that 
is a term sometimes used to indicate those who buy indemnity from 
risk, and sometimes those who sell that indemnity; but, treating 
the policy as property, I will speak of those who pay for it as ‘buyers,’ 
and those persons or companies who grant the policy as ‘ sellers.’ 

(1) Examine the relative strength of the parties to the two 
classes of contracts, i.e. the ‘ buyers,’ and the ‘ sellers’ of a policy to 
insure property ashore, and the buyers and sellers of a policy to insure 
property afloat. 

In the case of a policy of insurance of property ashore, the 
‘buyer’ of the policy is a householder insuring his house, or the 
owner of a mill or of some other class of property insuring that ; 
speaking generally, the ‘ buyer’ of a policy is an individual or a firm 
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whose time and energies are, for the most part, devoted to far other 
concerns than insurance affairs. 

The ‘ seller,’ of the policy, is an insurance company ; its affairs are 
managed by a board of directors; they have a solicitor especially 
conversant with the laws concerning insurance; they have also sur- 
veyors accustomed to estimate beforehand the value of risks, and 
able also to examine and report upon any case of destruction of 
property originating a claim upon the company. 

In a word the ‘sellers’ are far and away stronger than the ‘ buyers.’ 

Now consider how it is, in this respect, with regard to a policy of 
insurance of property afloat. 

The ‘buyer’ is the ‘managing owner’ of the whole ship; he 
represents and acts for all the other owners ; he is bound to, and does 
defend all the owners in any case of dispute ; he cannot afford to make 
special terms with one underwriter, as equal treatment would be 
demanded by the others. The interest he defends is very great ; his 
personal liability for costs is limited, pro rata, to his individual share. 

He is very strong. 

The ‘ seller’ is one of many subscribers or, technically, ‘ under- 
writers.’ There are seldom less than fifty on a policy, frequently 
over one hundred (the three policies before me show an average of 
seventy-two subscribers), not bound together at all, each individual 
can only act for himself, and accepts just so much of the whole risk 
as he pleases; he seldom, almost never, accepts for any large amount, 
always for a very small proportion indeed of the whole amount 
covered. The way of it is this: a member of Lloyd’s (underwriters’ 
room) first. gives evidence or security as to his ability to pay losses ; 
then he hasa desk allotted to him (they are very numerous—between 
three hundred and fifty and four hundred in London alone, where 
however the bulk of underwriting is done) ; the proposals of insurance 
are handed round by the insurance brokers’ clerks all day long ; these 
proposals, called slips, give the name of the ship, amount to be insured, 
and rate per cent. offered. Perhaps sixty or seventy of these slips or 
even more are laid before each underwriter daily. After reference to 
Lloyd’s List. of Ships, he either passes it on, or, if he decides to ‘take 
aline’ upon it, he subscribes or ‘ underwrites ’ his name, together with 
the amount he is willing to guarantee for, at the rate specified ; this 
varies much and generally goes as low as 2001. or 1001., frequently 501. 
and sometimes even less than that—never an amount large enough to 
warrant his disputing his liability in case of loss. The number of pro- 
posals also precludes all possibility of inquiry or of scrutiny beforehand. 

The several underwriters are not in any case incorporated; they 
are thus unable to take joint action. This constitutes the funda- 
mental difference between the position of an individual underwriter 
and that of a shareholder in a fire office (who is the underwriter 
ashore). 
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There are Marine Insurance Societies, it is true, but as the great 
bulk of the business is done with the unassociated underwriters who 
are of older standing than the offices, the practice of the underwriters 
rules the business ; so the companies also divide their risks over many 
ships, in no case taking a line heavy enough to be worth while con- 
testing their liability afterwards, even if circumstances would warrant 
their doing so. All alike are indemnified for their losses, or on. bad 
or carelessly managed ships, by the high premiums paid on all ships. 

Other causes there are which render the unassociated underwriter 
impotent in this matter, and impotent to such a degree that it would 
be more reasonable to expect the first man you may meet in the 
street to dispute a policy than to expect the underwriter to do so. 

In one policy before me the underwriters are forty-five, the 
highest risk accepted is for 150/., and that transaction was one in 
nearly seventy considered by my informant that day. Each proposal 
has to be accepted or declined on the spot. 

Another policy gives this result: the highest risk accepted is 
100/., and the lowest 40/. Still lower amounts are frequently under- 
written, 251. for example. An underwriter never makes any examina- 
tion of a ship as a condition precedent to ‘taking a line’ on her. Ist, 
because the limits of time prevent him. He takes perhaps twenty or 
thirty risks per day; it is impossible for him to institute twenty or 
thirty inquiries per day, still less that number of examinations. 2nd. 
He is one of sixty, seventy, or a hundred who have subscribed or 
underwritten a given policy ; why should he undertake single-handed 
a troublesome work equally due (if due at all) from all? 3rd. His 
interest is too small to bear the expense of inquiry. 4th. He would 
lose his business immediately if he did. No insurance broker would 
submit his slip to such a man. Not that they are indifferent to 
losses, but simply that their business is to get the policy underwritten 
promptly. He must say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on the spot, and lastly— 
startling though it is at first sight—his interest is not promoted by 
a low rate of loss, but is promoted by a high rate of loss. 

An underwriter once said to the late Mr. Harvie Farquhar, 
banker, of St. James’s Street, ‘ You are quite mistaken in supposing 
that we, as underwriters, are interested in having a low rate of loss 
at sea—it is quite the other way; individually we are anxious to 
escape particular losses, but collectively we thrive best upon a high 
rate of loss. If losses increase, the premium rises ; our business is to 
keep it high enough to get enough to pay for all losses and leave an 
overplus for expenses and profits. If it were not enough for these 
purposes, we should soon be bankrupt. It is always enough, or 
underwriting would soon cease. If you could diminish losses one 
half, you would simply cut our business in two. We should only 
have half our usual receipts, and should retain the same expenses. 
Similarly, you must see that, if losses could be done away with 
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altogether, underwriting would be done away with altogether too. 
So we keep the premium high enough, and then spread our 
business over as great a number of ships as we can.’ 

I may here say also that underwriters are interested in over- 
insurance in all cases of claims other than—that is, short of—total 
loss, or constructive total loss. Thus, if a ship worth only 15,000/. 
is insured for 36,0001, the underwriters collectively get the premium 
on 36,0001. instead of the premium on 15,000/.; then in case of a 
casualty involving loss to the extent of say 7,5001., or half the value 
of the ship, the loss is spread over 36,000/. and he would have to pay 
a fraction over 4s. in the pound of the amount he had underwritten ; 
but if she is lost altogether, which only doubles the actual amount 
of loss we have considered—that is 15,0001. instead of 7,500/.—then 
he has to pay, not 4s, but 20s. in the pound, or the full amount 
underwritten. 

The shipowner would only be indemnified in the case of partial 
loss, called a casualty ; whereas if the ship was lost altogether he 
would make 21,000/. profit. 

The following remarks are by an underwriter of experience :— 

In our business we daily submit to be defrauded, and yet have contented our- 
selves very often with merely lamenting the fact, instead of combining to cope 
with so great an evil. But combination and centralisation are incompatible with 
individuality of action. .. . 

To show my meaning, I will assume a case of frequent occurrence. A claim is 
brought before an underwriter, and on examining it,he finds it incorrect, say in 
principle. The first few men on the policy may have settled it, either because they 
have not had time to look into it, or because the account it occurs on (that is, the 
broker’s account) is such a good one they do not like to raise any questions, or 
perhaps because they do not understand it, therefore cannot check it. In such case 
it too often happens that the policy is settled over the head of the man who has 
discovered the error, and perhaps others with him, and then brought back to them 
in such a way as to place them in a very invidious position; or else, as sometimes 
happens, the settlement is asked as a favour; and at any rate one feels the useless- 
ness of contesting even a flagrant case, when the majority of settlements on a policy 
will be brought against one as evidence in court, and a jury would be nearly 
certain to argue that the others would not have settled had the claim been 
incorrect, and would, in nine cases out of ten, give their verdict accordingly. 


It is clear, then, that whilst, as regards a contract of insurance of 
property ‘ashore,’ the ‘ buyer’ is greatly weaker than the ‘ seller,’ in 
the case of a similar contract of insurance for property at sea, the 
buyer is beyond measure stronger than the ‘seller.’ Also that 
whilst the seller of a policy for property ashore is immensely stronger 
than the buyer, the seller of a policy for property afloat is entirely 
helpless, both absolutely and also as compared with the buyer. 

(2) Equally striking is the difference in the next aspect of this 
subject, of the case of insurance ashore and insurance of property at 
sea; namely, the amount of risk undertaken by the two classes of 
sellers. When a proposal to insure property ashore is made to an 
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insurance company, it is always, when not for the whole amount to 
be covered, then for a large amount. In the case of property at sea 
the proposal is made to sixty, seventy, or a hundred individuals 
totally unconnected. 

If, in the former case, the amount is too large for one company 
to retain the whole risk with prudence, the company to which the 
proposal is made generally divides it with others, the rule being that 
the company devolving a part of its risk shall itself retain an amount 
of risk double that devolved upon any other office. The company taking 
part of the risk pays a small commission to the company devolving 
it, which has had the cost and trouble of making survey and nego- 
tiating with the buyer of the policy. 

The rate of premium to be charged for a given risk, though the 
rates range so widely as from 1s. 6d. per 100/. insured in the case ofa 
dwelling-house, up to as high as 6l. 6s. in some cases of rice mills, 
is seldom or never in doubt more than a few minutes. It would 
surprise many to be told how carefully every possible risk has been 
classified. The large insurance companies keep what an accountant 
knows as ‘nominal’ accounts in ledgers (as distinguished from 
‘ personal ’ accounts, which show indebtedness, and ‘real’ accounts, 
which show cost of buildings, plant, &c.), with every kind of risk. 
All premiums received are credited to one of these nominal ac- 
counts, devoted to that particular class of risk, and all losses are 
debited to it. In this way, from data extending over many years, a 
close approximation is arrived at as to the proper rate to be charged 
for that particular class of risk, and there now exist very many 
tariffs showing these. Not only tariffs differentiating between dif- 
ferent trades, but also sub-tariffs showing the varying rates between 
different classes of buildings and fittings employed in each trade 
separately. 

I have been favoured with a manuscript list of the former class, 
enumerating no less than sixty-one general tariffs. It will be suffi- 
cient if I mention a few of them—corn mills, rice mills, cotton mills, 
distilleries, flax and jute mills, floor-cloth factories, Hull timber 
yards, London Manchester warehouses, Nottingham lace warehouses, 
oil mills, sugar refineries, tanneries, worsted mills, alpaca mills, 
angola mills, &c., up to the sixty-one. 

Some of these tariffs have a very large number of classes, each 
with its separate rate of premium. 

Insurance of ships and property at sea is unattended with any 
of this minute observation of conditions favourable and unfavourable. 
When losses run high generally, the rough and ready remedy is to 
add to the general rate ; the cost gives little concern, it merely adds 
to the cost of goods imported, and the consumer—that is, the nation— 
pays for all, in the price at which they reach him. 

(3) The next point to be noted, in which this strange contrast 
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reveals itself, is this: that the buyer of a policy insuring goods on 
land can in no case—however many policies he may have bought, or 
in however large sums he may have insured—he can in no case 
recover more than the actual value of the property destroyed. 
«Bare indemnity for property destroyed,’ said Mr. Mannering of the 
Sun office, ‘is the very backbone of our business ;’ ‘it is,’ he added, 
‘our sheet anchor.’ Indemnity only, and for amounts which must 
be proved. There does not exist the manager of a fire insurance 
office who would not regard with something like horror a proposal to 
make the office liable for more than indemnity, or to give an insurer 
a legal right to make a large profit out ofa fire. Yet this is freely 
done as to ships. When a fire occurs and a claim arises, the policy- 
holder is bound by its terms to declare what other policies (if any) he 
holds. The managers of the offices concerned then meet, examine the 
proofs of loss, and divide the amount amongst themselves rateably. 

It is not only the settled policy of all the large offices to pay 
only indemnity, but the law 14 Geo. III. c. 48 limits all claims 
rigidly to the value of the interest held by the buyer of the policy. 

The Sun office covers property amounting to over 80,000,0001. 
sterling in London alone, and about 350,000,000/. sterling in its 
total engagements. How long would it stand if the buyers of its 
policies were allowed to insure for 50 or 100 per cent. more than the 
value of the property insured, and were put into the position of being 
able to enforce payment of these sums? To some, at least, if not 
many, this would prove an almost irresistible temptation to set fire 
to their own property; yet, this is the present actual position of 
many shipowners in their relation to the sellers of their policies. 

I will give two or three (out of many) instances of this, and will 
then pass on to the fourth point of contrast. 

A man was detected in an attempt to compass the destruction of 
his vessel, and he was brought before the Lord Mayor: the vessel 
was a small one. He confessed that, although he had only given 
3001. for her, he had insured her for 1,000/. 

A similar case came before the magistrates of North Shields: the 
owner in this case admitted that, although he did not think the 
vessel would sell for more than 400/., he had insured her for 800/. 

In a third case in which twenty good men were drowned when the 
ship went down, it was shown that the owners had bought her for 
7,500/. of which only 2,500/. had been paid. The ship was declared 
by them to be worth 13,000/. and was actually insured for 10,000/. 

The late Lord Iddesleigh, when he was Sir. Stafford Northcote, 
said,' ‘ Some little time ago a case of constructive total loss was tried 
in respect of a ship insured for 36,000/.; the ship had been materially 
injured, and the owner endeavoured to prove that she was a con- 
structive total loss; with that view he showed that it would cost 

1 See Hansard, 227, p. 149. 
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15,000/. to repair her, and that when she was repaired she would not 
be worth more than that sum. If he could make out that the ship 
was not worth more than 15,000/. altogether, what is it to be supposed 
he would receive for her loss? Not 15,000/. her true value, but 
36,0007. her assumed value.’ 

Sir Stafford added, ‘ Probably cases of this kind are not numerous.’ 
I am afraid they are very numerous in kind, though probably not in 
degree. In this case the owner paid 1,680 guineas per annum 
more than was needed to secure indemnity. When a business 
man lays out money, he expects to get it again, or value for it; 
he also expects a profit upon it: in this case he could not get any 
profit upon this large annual payment; he could not get it back 
without profit; he could not even get any portion of it back, save 
in the event of the ship’s total loss. The ship was lost. 

The law, whilst strictly limiting the liability of the sellers of the 
policy, no matter for what amount the policy may have been taken 
out, to bare indemnity for the value of the property destroyed, in the 
case of property on shore, allows (or does not prevent) a shipowner to 
insure for any amount he can, by means of misrepresentation or 
otherwise, induce the sellers of a policy (the underwriters) to sell him 
a policy for, and enables him to recover that amount. 

(4) The holder of a fire policy cannot insure in the same policy 
for loss of rent or of business profits. He must take out a separate 
policy to insure against loss of rent, and finds it difficult to do so; 
loss of profits, I am informed, he either cannot insure at all, or can 
do so only with the greatest difficulty. 

A shipowner can, and constantly does, insure not only the freight 
outwards, say to Callao, India, or elsewhere, but can insure the hoped- 
for freight homewards, and if the day after the vessel sails from 
England she is lost, he recovers both sums, without any deduction 
being made for wages, &c., saved both out and home, or for the saving 
of all dock charges and terminals at the port of destination. 

(5) If one wants to ascertain the value of the property annually 
lost at sea one cannot do so with precision ; one is left to conjecture. 
Mr. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics, gives the amount of 
loss in cargoes and ships belonging to the United Kingdom at 
18,900,000/. per annum, whilst, as regards losses by fire ashore, the 
Insurance Review gives a particular and a full account of all losses 
in the preceding year in its January issues, excepting as regards the 
Westminster Company, the Phenix, and the Sun. 

Surely this might be remedied in the next budget, in March. A 
duty of one per cent. on all sums paid in respect of losses and damage 
at sea would give the Chancellor of the Exchequer (if Mr. Mulhall is 
right) a sum of 189,000/., and the public much-needed and, indeed, 
vital information at least as to the amount of insured property lost 
in each and every year; or a license to underwriters and marine 
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insurance companies with the obligation to make returns quarterly 
would also secure it. 

(6) When there exists an intention to defraud the insurance 
companies ashore, the buyer or owner of the policy has to do some- 
thing to bring it about, either through an agent or by himself, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the fire in the Strand, proofs are found of 
incendiarism. In the case of the buyer of a policy of marine insurance, 
the owner need do nothing—he has only to postpone needed repairs 
to his vessel, and the desired disaster inevitably comes of itself. 

(7) Where fraud has been accomplished in cases on land, it is often 
found that proof is discovered in the débris of a fire: a charred and 
partially destroyed book of accounts is found, as in a case where 6001. 
was claimed, and the office produced the claimant’s stock account in 
a charred and blackened book, wherein was an account of the stock 
taken only three days before the fire occurred, showing in the 
claimant’s own writing that he then valued his stock at 47/. only ; 
or, as in a case which came before a court of assize at Leeds, at which 
I was present. The claimant was a dealer in engravings, &c., and 
swore that his stock consisted, inter alia, of a large number (given by 
him) of engravings framed and glazed. In cross-examination he 
gave the sizes ; he also gave the quality of the glass, such a thickness 
or weighing so much per foot; ‘how hung?’ ‘ with one or two little 
rings in the top of the frame ? ’—with two. 

The Insurance Company proved that every brick and part of a 
brick, every piece of stone and every stick of wood, had been re- 
moved by hand, and the rubbish remaining had been carefully sifted, 
and they produced the glass and the brass rings found, and showed 
conclusively that the claimant had been lying, and the jury at once 
found a verdict for the company. 

Again, sometimes when an incendiary fire is extinguished, ac- 
cumulations of shavings, &c., saturated with oil or turpentine have 
been found. 

Cases like this could be multiplied if it were needed. 

It need hardly be pointed out that in the case of a ship lost at 
sea, all these material proofs have gone to the bottom of the sea 
with the ship herself. 

(8) But the most important and vital point of difference between 
insurance ashore and insurance afloat, is in the proceedings which 
precede and attend the negotiations between the buyer of the policy 
and the seller of the policy. 

Take first the case of a firm desirous of insuring their manufac- 
turing premises from fire. They state to the insurance company 
selected by them the situation and nature of the premises, and the 
amount in which they wish to insure them ; and, generally speaking, 
the company gives them a covering note for fourteen or more days. 

The company then sends one of their surveyors to inspect and 
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report upon the case to the company. They also furnish the firm 
with a form of policy for examination, which contains a list of the 
general requirements of the insurance company. 

It is easy to see the influence an impending visit from the 
surveyor would have upon a firm or individual about to insure. He 
would go over his premises, and for the time make it his business to 
make his premises what is called ‘a good risk ;’ with a view to a less 
premium, if a movable gas-bracket were attached to a wooden partition 
or bulkhead, he would substitute a rigid one, which could not be 
turned so as to bring the flame in contact with the matchboarding ; 
if it were too near a wooden ceiling, he would protect that ceiling 
by sheet iron or otherwise ; if a stove were dangerously near wood- 
work, the stove would be removed to a safer place, or the woodwork 
would be protected in some way. All this and much more he would 
do to secure the advantage of a lower rate of premium, for these 
premiums vary very widely from five shillings per 100/. up to no less 
than six guineas per cent. for the worst kind of risks. I may say 
here that special surveys are not usual in the case of dwelling-houses. 
The fact that the buyer of the policy and his family live in them is 
considered a sufficient guarantee that every possible care will be taken 
to avoid fire. 

The surveyor makes his report, and the person or firm proposing 
to insure is then communicated with by letter or personally, and 
asked to do what is deemed to be needful, and in almost all cases 
complies. 

Generally the surveyor merely points out verbally what is objec- 
tionable, and what is needful, and if on a second visit he finds that 
what is needful has been done, there is an end of the matter (these 
arrangements are of daily and hourly occurrence). When the risk 
is a continuing one a condition is endorsed upon the policy. 

Nor do the fire insurance companies limit themselves in all cases 
to survey before issuing a policy. In the case of the docks and in 
those districts in the City where the Manchester warehouses are, they 
employ permanent inspectors, who make intermittent and frequent 
examination to see that everything is as it should be—a system of 
inspection which I am told that the owners of the insured property 
gladly welcome. 

From all the inquiries made by me in this matter, and the 
information received, I have formed a: strong conviction that London 
is more indebted to the precautions taken at the instance of, and 
also the precautions taken by, the fire insurance companies, for its 
wonderful immunity from great conflagrations, than it is easy to 
conceive or define. That the extra care thus taken by the insurance 
company plus the care taken by the owner have a most powerful 
effect in diminishing the number of fires cannot be doubted. 

The state of things thus described calls into active operation the _ 
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self-interest of both parties to the contract, and this too in every 
single transaction. 


Now, what is there analogous to all this in the case of the seller 
of a policy insuring property afloat? Absolutely nothing! 

All the underwriter in London has to guide him is Lloyd’s List. 
A reference to this will give him much useful information as to the 
structure of the vessel, but it is necessarily silent on several matters 
vitally affecting the question of seaworthiness. 

He will find the date when the ship was built, where and by 
whom she was built, her dimensions, how she was classed at the 
outset, and for how many years. Beyond particulars relating to 
structure it does not pretend to go. As to stowage, amount of load, 
number of seamen to handle her, scantling of shifting boards, and 
many other vital particulars, it is silent. The underwriters never 
dream of instituting any inquiry into the state of a ship as a 
condition precedent to taking a line upon her, because (1st) they 
are quite powerless to do it ; (2nd) it is not worth their while; and 
(3rd) their interest is dead against it, as they can always, and 
always do, recover all losses in the shape of higher premiums. 

They are almost equally powerless to resist a claim, however great, 
however homicidal may have been the neglect which produced the 
disaster. For all practical uses one may say they never do this 
either, because it is only done when a clear case of attempting to 
destroy the ship comes before a criminal court—as in Glasgow last 
month, in re the Gylfe s.s.—cases necessarily of rare occurrence, 
whilst hundreds of policies are bought and sold daily. 

Now let us suppose that the owner of a ship had, like the owner 
of a mill, to make his proposal to insure his ship to a company ; that 
company would probably, first adopting, with some modification, 
Lloyd’s Register concerning structural condition, have the ship 
visited specially by its own officer, as to those factors in the con- 
sideration of seaworthiness not contained in Lloyd’s Register, and 
this is probably what would happen: the shipowner would himself, 
in anticipation of such a visit, place his load line in such a position as 
would not be likely to provoke unfavourable comment—probably 
that arrived at by the Load Line Committee 1884-1885, which has 
received the sanction of the Board of Trade and has been voluntarily 
adopted by the owners of three thousand ships; he would also man 
his vessel reasonably, would take needful precautions as to dangerous 
cargo, and would see, in fine, that her condition and equipment were 
as good as possible, with a view of securing a low premium. The 
surveyor would then inquire into all these points and others; he 
would minutely examine the position of the owner’s load-line, and 
calculate the amount of surplus buoyancy afforded by it. He would 
report as to cargo, nature of voyage, &c.; he would also prohibit 
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the loading of deck cargo in winter, and carefully note any other 
question or matter affecting the seaworthiness of the vessel, as 
the presence of chemicals; he would make requisitions or stipula- 
tions as to the scantling and supports of shifting boards for grain 
cargoes. 

With reference to grain cargoes, I have repeatedly boarded grain- 
laden vessels in the docks which had arrived with a bad list upon 
them, showing that a little more of the weather they had just, 
and only just, pulled through, and they too would have gone to the 
bottom; and it was dreadful to see what a wretched apology for 
shifting boards had been provided for them: the scantling was 
altogether inadequate to withstand the ‘send’ of the grain towards 
the side in a rough sea—and this, too, when we are told by Lloyds’ 
surveyor, who specially reported on shifting boards, that, for an 
outlay of only twopence per quarter, a vessel can be fitted with 
shifting boards of scantling of such dimensions that would make it 
impossible for the cargo to shift in any sea. It may be said that 
grain is shipped in foreign ports—well, the great fire insurance 
companies have agents all over the world in almost every important 
town or city. How much easier would it be for marine insurance 
companies to have agents merely at the ports to see that stipulations 
agreed upon were adhered to—this would be easy and would be 
done. We should have the managers of the marine insurance com- 
panies meeting as regularly as those of the fire insurance companies do 
now, to compare notes, discuss topics of common interest, and arrange 
tariffs ; general rules as to various cargoes would be considered, and 
other matters of the utmost importance as bearing on the sea- 
worthiness or unseaworthiness of a vessel, and he would supply the 
company with the value of the ship, sufficiently trustworthy for insur- 
ance purposes and to prevent over-insurance in valued policies. In 
short, the surveyor and the managing-owner or his agent being pleni- 
potentiary (and no one else having a right to intervene), could and 
would speedily come to an understanding on all these points; or if 
the shipowner found the officer of one company too exacting, he could 
try another; while if the surveyor found the condition of the ship 
unfavourable to safety, he would require a heavier premium. The 
intelligent self-interest of both would be called into active, continuous, 
and operative exercise. Dangerous overloading would cease, without 
the adoption of a hard and fast load line except as a standard of 
loading ; a great desideratum, for a little reflection will show that the 
position of a load line on the same ship should not always be the 
same. Nature of cargo, season of year, and nature of voyage, all are 
important factors. Thus an amount of surplus buoyancy, where all 
these considerations were unfavourable (as, say, a cargo of copper ore 
from Huelva to Swansea across the bay in winter, or of pig iron 
across the Atlantic), would be essential which would unduly curtail 
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the ship’s fair carrying capacity if the season were summer, the 
cargo coke, and the voyage across the North Sea. The reasonable 
thing would certainly be arrived at by persons desiring the safe 
arrival of the ship at the port of destination. An adequate number 
of hands would be shipped, deck-loading would be prohibited or 
limited, both as regards nature of deck-load and the season of the 
year and of the voyage. 

And all these most desirable objects would be secured, so far as 
insured ships are concerned, without the direct and sometimes 
irritating interference of a Government officer, and without the inter- 
vention of parliamentary enactment, either mandatory or prohibitive ; 
it would all be peacefully settled by mutual agreement. ‘ 

The self-interest of the parties would secure the best attainable 
condition of affairs without friction or exasperation of any kind. All 
would come about quietly and automatically. 

Mr. Mannering, of the Sun office (to whom, and also to the agents 
of the Royal, the Phoenix, the General, &., I tender my grateful 
thanks for their ungrudging help) remarked to me :— 

‘You see, when we make the suggestions I have referred to to our 
customers, we say in effect, “If you will carry out our suggestions 
based on great and wide experience, we can afford to quote you a 
much lower rate of premium than we should require for insuring 
your premises as they are,” and they seldom or never fail to adopt our 
recommendations.’ 

I think that the conclusion to which the facts I have cited 
irresistibly tend, is, that underwriting by individuals should be 
abolished. They would take no harm, as they would almost certainly 
group themselves into new marine insurance companies. 

If this thing is done the business will go to responsible com- 
panies, and in amounts sufficient to insure that every reasonable 
care would be taken to avoid loss of the ship. 

A large number of the most able men would immediately study 
with the greatest care the Wreck Registers of the Board of Trade, with 
the view of arriving at a clear appreciation of the comparative safety of 
the various kinds of ships: well-decked steamers, spar-decked vessels, 
the influence or tendency of long steamers and unusually long ones, 
the rates of loss of various kinds of cargo, of different voyages, water 
ballast, and many other characteristics—there is much information in 
these periodical Wreck Registers which is at present of no use to 
anybody, but under the careful and interested scrutiny of experts 
would yield their life-saving information just as the waters of the 
pool of Bethesda gave forth their healing power when they were 
troubled by the Angel of God. In this event, if vessels were sent 
to sea only after all reasonable precautions had been taken, there 
would be saved to the nation an amount of wealth which few have 
any idea of. 
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I say the nation, because it is not the shipowners who lose when 
a steamer founders with the golden produce of a whole landscape—it 
is not the underwriters—they both are gainers ; it is the consumers 
of the produce which reaches our ports in safety who pay by the 
increased price at which it is distributed ; for, as underwriters must 
gain on their whole business, it is evident that the premiums on the 
cargoes which arrive pay the whole cost of those which are lost, 
and more too. It is as much and as directly paid by the English 
tax-payer as if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had levied an 
import duty all round on every kind of produce imported into the 
country. The property which is thus needlessly cast away is nationa} 
property. 

It has been shown that, with regard to insurance ashore, every 
safeguard suggested by long experience and close observation is 
urged upon the buyers of these policies, and with the best results ;— 
it has been shown that as regards insurance afloat no precautionary 
measures whatever are recommended by the sellers of these policies. 
It has been shown, that whereas in regard to a policy of insurance on 
property ashore the buyer of it can in no case recover more than 
indemnity for proved loss, the buyer of a policy on a ship can 
recover double, and even more than double, the value of that ship if 
she is lost ; and it is demonstrable that a very large proportion of 
cargo-carrying vessels leave our ports as to which no man living 
has a beneficial pecuniary interest in their reaching port in safety, 
whilst as to many of them the owner is altowed by the present state 
of the law to put himself into such a position as to have a heavy 
pecuniary interest against their reaching port at all. 

I do not know of any other pursuit in life where wrong-doing is 
made at once so easy, so prodigally remunerative, and so safe as this 
is, and therefore render high honour to the majority of shipowners 
who have been, and are, proof against these temptations. 

I have shown that many unscrupulous men may, and do, send 
vessels to sea, as to which they have covered themselves against the 
least loss. That the loss of the ship and cargo, if it occurs, is borne 
by the nation. That the owner is merely the self-appointed bailee 
of the public. Now, is it not time that we should take hostages of 
these men for the safe keeping (as far as reasonable care can secure 
it) of this national property? 

My own conviction is, as I have said, that the time has arrived 
when underwriting by individuals should cease to exist, for it alone 
makes this state of things possible. 

Once make conditions under which policies of insurance on pro- 
perty afloat are issued coincide with those which characterise the 
issue of policies on property ashore, and, as to insured ships at least, 
we at once emerge from the region of Government inspection by 
Government officers, with hard and fast lines as to freebcard, deten- 
tion of ship, &c., and over-insurance would simply die out. 
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Let us leave all these matters to be settled in amicable bargain 
between the insurance offices and the shipowner; their self-interest, 
particularly that of the offices, will be enlisted; and as this is the most 
powerful, constant, and efficient agent for the purpose, we may feel 
sure that its work will be done, and well done. 

The course suggested is not only similar to that now in daily 
operation ashore, where it works well and without friction, but the 
legislation by which it would be enacted itself has precedent—for those 
who value it. In 14 George III. c. 48, commonly called the Gambling 
Act, policies, which are therein called wagering policies, were made 
illegal (these were policies on the lives of public men mostly ), and it 
was enacted that no one might legally take out or grant a policy upon 
any life or lives, event or events, in which he had nota clear interest ; 
and section 3 enacts (see Bunyon’s Law of Fire Insurance, p. 7) that 
when the assured has an interest, no greater sum shall be recovered 
from the assurers than the amount or value of his interest. Is it 
possible to assign any good reason why this salutary principle should 
not be applied to policies for insuring ships? It needs not, however, 
that it should be applied by enactment ; if underwriting by individuals 
once ceased, the companies who would thenceforward conduct the 
business would do as the fire offices do—adopt indemnity for proved 
loss as ‘ the backbone of their business,’ ‘ as their sheet anchors.’ 

There would not be much difficulty in inducing other shipowning 
nations to follow our lead herein; they generally do in shipping 
legislation ; and even if they did not, the temporary loss of under- 
writing business, if any, would soon right itself; the English 
insurance companies would be able to quote so much lower terms, 
and shippers would so greatly prefer ships insured with them, that 
the others would have to fall into line quickly or lose their business. 

Returning to the consideration of the value of the property of 
the United Kingdom in ships and cargoes now lost at sea perannum: 
with a view to test Mr. Mulhall’s accuracy in his estimate of 
18,900,000/., I checked the annual loss of life he gives in the 
same table? with the returns given in the Wreck Register of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Mulhall gives it as 2,090, but does not say 
over what series of years he takes his average. Turning to the Wreck 
Register last issued, on page v. I find that the average of the nine 
years preceding and including the year 1884-5 is given as 2,140; 
presumably therefore Mr: Mulhall is correct. Wishing to know how 
he had arrived at his total of nearly nineteen millions of pounds 
sterling per annum, I wrote to him and subsequently saw him, when 
he explained as follows: ‘The tonnage of vessels lost is taken as 
being -of the value of 10/. per ton all round, sailing and steam, 
wooden or iron or steel—and the value of the cargoes is taken at 
151. per ton, the declared value at the custom-houses giving that 

2 Table C, p. 486. 
VoL. XXV.—No, 145. AA 
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sum when divided by the tonnage.’ The estimated value of the 
tonnage of the ships I think is high, as, considering that since ‘ going 
to the bottom’ has come to be considered the natural end of alk 
ships (shipbreaking has gone out entirely now many years ago), it is 
probable that a large portion of the ships lost consists of old and 
nearly worn-out vessels. 

Fifteen peunds per ton for the cargoes also seemed to me to be 
high, when we consider the large quantities of coal, pig iron, and salt 
exported from British ports, and of wheat imported, none of which 
are worth 15/. per ton, or anything like it. However, I give his 
figures and his explanation of them as I received them. Since 
seeing him, however, I have had a long conversation with one of the 
most able men in the City, an underwriter, and he said he thought 
10/. per ton all round was not an overestimate for the ships, as many 
of the steamers lost were very valuable ships, worth greatly more than 
101. per ton. Asked if he did not consider 15/. per ton an excessive 
estimate of value, considering the quantities of salt, coal, &c., ex- 
ported, he replied, *‘ Well, case goods are valuable—forty-two cubic 
feet to the ton. I don’t know, I’m sure; I should think it was not 
greatly over the mark.’ 

I then went to the Library of the Statistical Society, Adelphi 
Terrace, and the librarian showed me the reports of M. Kicer, head 


of the Statistical Department at Christiania, who is stated to have 
given close attention to this subject for many years. 

I wrote and asked M. Kicer if he could help me in arriving at a 
trustworthy estimate of the value of the property in ships and cargoes 
(British flag) lost at sea per annum, and his reply is as follows. 

Writing from Christiania, January 14, 1889, he says, inter alia: 


... As to the value in ships and cargoes, I do not know any official returns given 
for British vessels, and itis to be regretted that the, in other respects, so detailed and 
useful returns of sea casualties do not contain statistics in that matter. . . . The 
method adopted in the German shipping statistics seems to me much better in this 
respect, and gives really the key to the solution of your question, although that key 
has not yet been utilised as far as I can see (¢.e. in England). In the thirty-fifth 
volume (part i.) of Statistik des Deutschen Reichs is to be found, p. 65 and fol- 
lowing, a detailed account . . . which amongst other information gives answer to 
these questions :—If, and for what amount, and where, was the ship insured? and 
the cargo P 


Then follows a page of these returns :— 


Name of the ship |Description Tonnage| Ship insured for Cargo insured for 


Hoffnung . . 328 a 22,000 mks. 
Wilhelm . 30 24,000 mks. uninsured. 
Anna a 2,700 mks. | insured, amount not 
known. 
Guaymas. i 30,000 mks. | 252,000 mks. 


&e. , cc. 4 _ &e. &e. 
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I have taken the liberty to expose my views in such extent, being convinced 
that it would be useful not only for the British, but ald for other seafaring nations, 
if those indications were inserted in the highly appreciated British returns of sea 
casualties. 

I also consulted Mr. Johnson, the able editor of the Economist, 
who gave me what information he could and referred me to M. J. 
T. Danson, a retired underwriter of large experience. His reply, 
dated Grasmere, January 17, 1889, says amongst other things :— 

The value of British property lost at sea in any given year can be estimated 
only approximately. . . . Mr. Mulhall’s work evinces great industry and order. 
Again, asked particularly for an opinion of Mr. Mulhall’s estimate of 
eighteen millions nine hundred thousand pounds (18,900,000/.) he 
says, under date January 21, 1889 :— 

To get at values, you must go into the books (of commerce) kept by private 
persons (individuals, firms, or joint stock companies). These are only partially 
accessible to anybody, and the part is a small part of the whole. ... Looking at 
Mr. Mulhall’s figures I can only regard them as guesses. I should hesitate to use 
any of them. There is no proposition of importance that I know of as to which 
they could safely be deemed decisive [italics M. Danson’s] ; but they are, as guesses, 
not absurd, I think ; and though they decide nothing, they do serve to give a con- 
crete and real aspect to groups of facts not clearly ascertainable, and so used are 
useful, and not materially misleading. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in moving the second reading of the Bill pro- 
hibiting over-insurance, in May 1884, gave a mean of 15,000,000/. 

M. Danson’s estimate, it should be pointed out, is based upon an 
account of losses paid by underwriters, and of course excludes all 
property and ships lost which were not insured. What proportion the 
last-named bears to the whole I cannot, of course, say. 

Lastly, I wrote to the highest authority I know; but, as the reply 
was marked ‘ private,’ I suppose it is excluded from employment 
here. There can, however, I think, be no impropriety in saying that 
it exhorted me to great caution—to ascertain from Mr. Mulhall 
himself how he arrived at his estimate, which it will be seen had been 
done, and to verify myself the method and the data. This also had 
been done as far as it was possible to do it, and two of the most ex- 
perienced underwriters, one of whom is frequently consulted by the 
Government, have been consulted, with the results already set down. 

It is, of course, impossible that precision can be reached until 
Government devises the means of obtaining accurate data. In this 
uncertainty it will be prudent to take something considerably less 
than Mr. Mulhall’s estimate of 18,900,000/. I will put the assump- 
tion that sixteen millions will be likely to be less rather than more 
than the actual loss. My readers may take what other sum seems 
to them more likely to be correct. I have frankly given all the 
information which patient inquiry enables me to give. 

We have now to consider what proportion of this immense sum 


$ Italics mine.—S. P, 
AA2 
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we might reasonably expect to save if ships were managed on the 
principle of taking all reasonable care to avoid loss at sea. Here we 
are on safer ground. I have thought a very important side light 
might be thrown upon this aspect of the subject if we could ascertain 
the average rate of premium per cent. charged at Lloyd’s for insuring 
a cargo-carrying steamer, and the ascertained rate of loss incurred in 
the case of those shipowners who themselves insure, in whole or in 
part, their own ships, thus themselves losing heavily by the loss of 
those which are lost, notwithstanding the care which they naturally 
take to navigate their vessels as safely as they can. 

With this object in view, I spent much time in finding out who 
did not insure, or insured only a part of the value of their ships, in 
calling upon them, in writing asking for interviews, &c., &c., and 
found, with very few exceptions, much willingness to assist me. 

I sought information in reply to two questions—(1) What is the 
average rate of premium per cent. per annum demanded at Lloyd’s 
on sailing vessels, and also on steamers? and (2) What is the 
average rate of actual loss per cent. per annum for three years on the 
vessels owned or managed by you?—including average. Average 
here means damage of any kind as well as total loss. 

It took some time to get out the figures, and when they reached 
me it was written over nearly all the returns ‘ private,’ or I was told 
that it was ‘ confidential,’ or ‘no names to be mentioned.’ 

One is at a loss to understand why this should be so, as the in- 
formation reflects nothing but honour on all concerned. I must, 
however, comply with the conditions imposed, and will give only the 
essential parts, and that in such a way as not to indicate the sources 
of my information. 

No. 1 speaks of eleven steamers insured at a cost, for two years, 
of nearly 40,000/., on which the total claims made for loss and 
damage amounted to a little over 8,000/. The amounts for which 
these vessels were insured were 830,0001. for the two years ; the rate 
per cent. per annum therefore of loss, &c., was an average of less than 
one per cent. (*965/.) 

No. 2. A well-known shipowner told me that, against 34,0001. 
paid as premiums of insurance, he had only had to claim a few 
hundreds of pounds, and this for damage only. 

No. 3. In this case the manager of a fleet of well on toa hundred 
steamers told me that all claims amounted to less than one per cent. 

No. 4. The figures in this are an aggregation of several returns, 
which are lumped to conceal their identity. I should have preferred 
to give names and particulars, but am not allowed to do so. 
The figures, however, are strictly accurate, although so surprising, 
when we consider that from eight guineas to nine guineas are the 
prices which are charged per cent. per annum for insuring steamers 
under ordinary management. Tke aggregate value of the fleets is 
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over 1,000,000/., and the total claims made upon inside and private 
insurance fund and outside underwriters is only equal to 7s. 2d. 
(seven shillings and twopence) per cent. per annum. 

No. 5. A careful shipowning firm in Belfast have had four ships 
sailing now for over twenty years, and have had no loss. 

No. 6. A firm in Aberdeen owned a fleet of near thirty vessels, 
and had only lost one, and that by fire, for over twenty years. 

My next letter speaks for itself; and as there is express per- 
mission in a postscript to make use of it, I give the following 


extracts :-— 
13 Hyde Park Place, W.: 9 Feb. 1889. 
Dear Mr. Plimsoll,—I have now got the information you wish, and it confirms 
your statement of how little loss there is in well-appointed ships. 


From 1881 until 1888 the premium upon the risks which the Company took 
amounted to over 150,000/., and the total claims for the whole period of seven 
years against this amount of net premiums earned or saved was only 19,000/. 

In the first five years, from 1881 to 1886, the average annual debit to the 
insurance account of premiums saved was not more than 1,000/. a year. Between 
1886 and 1888 there was a breakdown in the machinery of one of the steamers, 
and a collision in another case. 

This brought up the average, but the total of 19,000/. represents in seven years 
an average debit of only about 2,700/.a year, against an average of credit of 
premiums of nearly 22,000/., annually saved in premiums. 

In other words, during the whole seven years the fleet ran with such freedom 
from loss or damage, that if we had taken the whole risk for the Company on the 
whole fleet, the actual loss and damage chargeable against the fleet would have 
been somewhere about 8s. (eight shillings) per cent. per annum. 


Yours very truly, 
DonaLp CURRIE. 


All this, while the average loss on cargo-carrying steamers was 
such that underwriters found it necessary to charge from eight to 
nine guineas per cent. per annum. 

But, it will be said, these are passenger steamers, and freights 
would not bear the expense gone to in these ships to secure safety. 
Let this be granted for the moment, though I think it may reason- 
ably be contended that it is not economical in the long run to with- 
hold even from cargo-carrying steamers anything essential to safety. 
Still I for one do not contend for the wide margin in horse-power of the 
engines over usual requirements of, or for the full number of hands 
usually carried in, passenger steamers. We will, therefore, regard 
this rather as showing what care can do (for in these latitudes we 
have no weather, except fog, which is responsible for the loss of a 
well-found ship properly loaded and manned), rather than as an 
attainable standard for cargo-carrying steamers. 

I have here, however, another letter, the most valuable of all my 
letters, for it not only is not encumbered with the words ‘ private’ 
or ‘confidential,’ but it gives the average of eight years with one 
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added separately, whereas I have only ventured to ask for accounts 
based on three years’ business. This is a distinction of great im- 
portance. 

It is further of greatly increased importance since it is a record 
of experience with cargo-carrying steamers, and shows with what 
blessed life-saving results the adoption of all needful precautions 
and care by a real owner of ships is attended, as contrasted with the 
ordinary fate of cargo-carrying steamers, the so-called owners of 
which contract themselves out of all pecuniary interest in their safe 
arrival in port. 


From Thomas Wilson, Sons, § Co., Steamship Owners. 
Insurance Department, Hull: 4th February, 1889. 


Our steamers are mostly cargo steamers, sailing to all parts. 

For the past eight years, 1881-88, our losses have reached 2, 3s. 1d. per cent. 
on the value of our fleet, 

We have now seventy-four steamers afloat, and of these we run the entire risk 
of fifty-nine ; the remaining fifteen are of high class and value, and of these fifteen 
we run at least half the value, in some instances considerably more than half the 
value ; the balance we insure in London. 


The following letter accompanied this statement :— 


Hull: February 2nd, 1889. 


My dear Sir,—Yours of the 30th of January. Will the enclosed information 
be sufficient for your purpose? We had last year seventy-two steamers at work 


and no loss, 
Yours very truly, 


CuHarites H. WItson, 


It is to be observed that the average loss in steamers which are well 
cared for is about two per cent. per annum, and that the loss in 
sailing ships which are well cared for is much less. The Indian 
Government, which sends over 300 sailing ships to India with stores 
every year, and superintend the loading through their own officer, 
have only had one or two losses (if my memory is correct) in a period 
of over thirty years. The average rates of insurance for steamers 
are 81. 8s. to 91. 98. per cent. ; sailing ships, 5/. 

I could safely rest my case upon the experience of Thomas 
Wilson, Sons, & Co. alone. If it were a case of a firm owning half a 
dozen steamers only, and for three years, it could be objected that it 
was simply a run of good luck; but seventy-four steamers and eight 
years are conclusive. There is no luck in it: it is simply the proof 
of what care will do. 

I mentioned the case of an iron ship being in process of con- 
struction at Earle’s shipbuilding yard for the grain trade, which was 
building in such a way that the grain could not shift. Neither could 
the ship be sunk; for, if a hole was made in her as big as a house 
door, the water could only fill one of several compartments. I did 
not inquire as to the owners for whom the ship was building, but 
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I learnt subsequently that it was for this firm. The firm simply 
take all needful care, as it is one of those (the majority) who look to 
freights for profit and not to what they can get out of the under- 
writers. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that they are cargo-carrying, not 
passenger, vessels. 

Were it not that it would unduly prolong this paper, further 
testimopy might be added almost indefinitely ; but probably enough 
has been said to show that, whereas the rate of loss in cases where 
every care is taken is but little above two guineas per cent., the rate on 
those not thus cared for has been run up, by overloading, by careless- 
ness, and recklessness, to at the least an average of 8 guineas per cent. 
I am understating my case. 

Now if the total of our losses, 16, 000, 000/., were reduced in like 
proportion, by seeing that all vessels were taken as much care of as 
the good shipowners take of theirs, we should reduce our losses at 
sea to the extent of twelve millions of money per annum. I believe 
firmly that this would be the case: if any other person thinks Mr. 
Mulhall’s estimate excessive, and takes a lower one, it remains true 
that 12,000,000/. will bear curtailment without becoming unimportant. 
Let us by all means be furnished, and soon, with authentic data. 
We require farmers and others who sell corn to make returns giving 
quantity and price—surely this is not a less important matter. 

What would 12,000,000/. do? We have many who strive for a 
free breakfast-table—well, all the taxes on tea, coffee, cocoa, &c., the 
abolition of which would give us a free breakfast-table, amount to 
4,959,3961. To this we can add the total amounts of the votes for 
education in England, in Ireland, and in Scotland ; the vote for the 
Scotch universities and the vote forthe teachers’ pension fund (Ireland) 
thrown in, and yet have a surplus, of nearly two millions of money, 
all saved by taking reasonable care (the care taken by firms like Thomas 
Wilson and Sons of Hull, William Porter and Sons of Belfast, James 
Westoll of Sunderland, George Smith and Sons of Glasgow, George 
Thompson junr. & Co., Aberdeen, and many others) of the vessels 
carrying ourcommerce. And this care would quietly and easily, almost 
automatically, come into operation, if insurance of property afloat were 
conducted, as it is on shore, with insurance companies who, for their 
own protection, would see that needed care was taken. The editor of 
the Economist says: ‘ The self-interest of the underwriter, if given 
fair play, will probably be more effectual in enforcing salutary regu- 
lations with regard to insurance than any arbitrary restriction imposed 
by the Legislature.’ 

Objections! Yes, there will doubtless be objections. One 
gentleman said to me, ‘ You must consider the underwriters, you 
know; you must not be unfair to them.’ Well, to me it appears a 
sure thing that they would be benefited, not injured ; they would at 
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once group themselves into new marine insurance companies, and, by 
reason of the greater care taken, their gains would be larger. 

Respectable shipowners (the immense majority) would also gain. 
The new companies would compete for the business of insuring what 
was found to be the safer kinds of vessels (thus incidentally setting 
up an influence for good from the outset), and although a small 
number of shipowners would object, they would be only of that 
class described by the Economist when it says, ‘The number of 
missing ships shows a very large increase, and the question arises, 
“To what is the growth due?” That it is in some measure attri- 
butable to the nefarious practices of a few shipowners, who traffic in 
human lives by sending coffin-ships to sea, there is, unfortunately, 
little reason to doubt.’ 

Nobody, I suppose, is particularly anxious to protect the interests 
of these men: for my part, I should be glad if they spent the rest of 
their lives picking oakum. 

‘You must not drive the insurance business out of the country.’ 
I believe that an abiding effect of the change, if-not immediate, would 
be the attraction to London of a still larger amount of this business 
than it now has, and that other countries would have to fall into line 
with us quickly, or lose what business they have. 

There is one other objection which is pretty sure to crop up 
again; it worked dreadfully against all proposals of reform in the 
person of the late Milner Gibson on the Royal Commission on un- 
seaworthy ships, and also I never shall forget the pain—more, the 
deep disappointment and the keen distress—I felt when that man 
who morally was worth a thousand Milner Gibsons—I mean John 
Bright—used his great influence and cast his vote against me when 
I was fighting for the sailors in the House. The ground taken by 
both was the same, viz. that my proposals were contrary to the prin- 
ciples of ‘ Free Trade.’ Were they? Are they? I will take three 
paragraphs to prick that imposture before I pass on. 

First, let us examine this phrase; let us consider thoughtfully 
what it means, what it meant in the mouths of Cobden and his 
followers when they coined it. They found that the bread of the 
people, the crust of the beggar, the only food of the widow and 
orphan, was heavily taxed to add to the luxuries of the rich; that 
the rights of all were sacrificed for the pecuniary benefit of the few ; 
that legislation was in force which was expressly designed to augment 
the wealth of a class at the cost of the whole people, and they 
lifted up their banners and fought valiantly against these great 
wrongs. 

They wanted a short and pithy description of their purpose—they 
adopted ‘Free trade in corn,’ subsequently abbreviated into ‘ Free 
Trade,’ as near enough for their purpose—and forthwith some of 
their chief priests erected the phrase into a fetish and fell down 
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and worshipped it, and thereupon the eyes of their minds were 
darkened, and anything which could plausibly be called Free Trade 
became sacred to them, and they have since sacrificed the lives of 
little children in factories and the lives of thousands of good men 
upon the sea to this hideous creation begotten of muddle-headed 
ignorance. Well! have I not proved that the millions wasted at sea 
are paid for by the people ? that only a very small class of shipowners 
benefit by it ? that the law allows this small class to enrich themselves 
by taxing the whole people ? 

Free-traders, I boldly claim your help. Iam fighting on the same 
lines exactly that Cobden and Villiers, George Wilson, Henry Ashworth, 
and Perronet Thompson fought on, for the whole people against a small 
class, and Cobden, had he been living, would have clearly seen this 
(for a, clearer. head than his could not be found), and he would have 
helped me, and have enlightened his less clear-headed friends. Some 
people seem to think that there are no rogues or oppressors of the 
poor but landowners. Enough! If I wrote for a month I could not 
convince narrow and undiscriminating minds, and for those which are 
not so enough has been said. Free Trade, forsooth! Would they 
have the slave trade free? do they want Free Trade for such people 
as Mrs. Jeffries ? for the literature and art of Holywell Street ? Why, 
they don’t even trust their wretched fetish to settle cab fares. Such 
is the miserable dilemma into which these Free Traders, so called, 
are plunged when they adopt a phrase for their guide instead of the 
clear light of a principle: ‘ the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ 

And now my task comes to a close. My purpose at the outset was 
to limit myself to considering the money aspect only of this subject, 
and I have adhered to it, have to this line rigidly excluded any other 
consideration ; but I find myself unable to close the matter without 
at least a few sentences about the good and brave men, the poor 
helpless women and the poor little bairns at home, who are so deeply, 
so vitally concerned. 

Oh! man, have you ever tried to follow in thought the hidden 
history of only one of those ships which after a long interval are 
reported ‘ missing’? the agonising hopes as, day after day, from the 
rigging of a water-logged ship, the famishing men search the horizon 
of the boundless track of pitiless sea for a sail which perchance may 
bring deliverance ?—the frantic joy on making one out—the sicken- 
ing despair on seeing it melt away again? Do you know the horrible 
straits, the revolting expedients, to which famine sometimes drives 
these poor suffering creatures in the last desperate purpose of keep- 
ing life in their frames a little longer, in the forlorn—alas! most 
forlorn—hope of rescue? Or have you thought of the sinking heart 
of the poor wife at home, when first her hopeful anticipations of her 
husband’s home-coming are broken in upon by the startling, the 
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dreadful thought—‘ what if he’s never coming’? How she fights 
away the fearful spectre ; which, however, again comes back, and at 
ever shortening intervals, until the dull agony of hope deferred is 
only broken by despair—becomes almost despair; when even to 
smile seems disloyal and to laugh an outrage? How tales of rescue 
and unexpected return home become to the worse than widowed heart 
what the gospel is to a dying sinner? How a year of this changes a 
young and cheerful wife into an old and joyless woman? Have you 
reflected how frequently, very frequently, the material miseries of 
hunger and destitution are added to heart-crushing apprehension or 
the anguish of ascertained bereavement ?—that all this is multiplied 
by the number of men on board ?—that all this happens in the case 
of one missing vessel. 


What, then, about the ninety!!! which every year sail from or for 
our shores—each with its twenty to thirty men, full of life, of pur- 
poses, of hope, as yourself—and are never heard of more—never more ? 
Who will help to alter this? Will you who read these lines help? 
Do this, then, whilst your heart is hot within you, if by God’s 
blessing I have touched you so far. Sit down now—at once—and 
write a letter to the member who sits in Parliament for your locality, 
and urge him personally to use all his influence, all his energy, in 
putting a stop to the present pernicious system of insuring property 
at sea. Do this, I earnestly entreat you, before you sleep again. It 
is not much, this, to ask for so sacred an object! 

You free-traders, too, who desire a free breakfast-table, do this. 

You political economists, who desire the material well-being of all 
the people, do this; and I venture to say that if every man and 
woman who sees these lines does this, some means will be speedily 
found which will make of three-fourths of our loss at sea a thing of 
the past as completely as the foundering of grain-laden ships has 
now become. 

We cannot, alas! do away with all losses at sea. Caution and 
skill are nearly useless in foggy weather, so we shall still have col- 
lisions and still have strandings; but that three-fourths of our total 
losses of property and life at sea are easily preventible, the facts 
and figures I have given abundantly prove. 


SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 





AGNOSTICISM. 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
I. 


Ir would hardly be reasonable to complain of Professor Huxley’s delay 
in replying to the Paper on ‘ Agnosticism’ which I read five months 
ago, when, at the urgent request of an old friend, I reluctantly con- 
sented to address the Church Congress at Manchester. I am obliged 
to him for doing it the honour to bring it to the notice of a wider 
circle than that to which it was directly addressed; and I fear that, 
for reasons which have been the occasion of universal regret, he may 
not have been equal to literary effort. But, at the same time, it is 
impossible not to notice that a writer is at a great advantage in 
attacking a fugitive essay a quarter of a year after it was made public. 
Such a lapse of time ought, indeed, to enable him to apprehend dis- 
tinctly the argument with which he is dealing; and it might, at 
least, secure him from any such inaccuracy in quotation as greater 
haste might excuse. But if either his idiosyncracy, or his sense of 
assured superiority, should lead him to pay no real attention to the 
argument he is attacking, or should betray him into material mis- 
quotation, he may at least be sure that scarcely any of his readers will 
care to refer to the original paper, or will have the opportunity of 
doing so. I can scarcely hope that Professor Huxley’s obliging 
reference to the Official Report of the Church Congress will induce 


_- many of those who are influenced by his answer to my Paper to pur- 


chase that interesting volume, though they would be well-repaid by 
some of its other contents ; and I can hardly rely on their spending 
even twopence upon the reprint of the Paper, published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. I have therefore felt 
obliged to ask the editor of this Review to be kind enough to admit 
to his pages a brief re-statement of the position which Professor 
Huxley has assailed, with such notice of his arguments as is practic- 
able within the comparatively brief space which can be afforded me. 
I could not, indeed, amidst the pressing claims of a College like this 
in term time, besides the chairmanship of a Hospital, a Preachership, 
and other duties, attempt any reply which would deal as thoroughly 
as could be wished with an article of so much skill and finish. But it 
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is a matter of justice to my cause and to myself to remove at once 
the unscientific and prejudiced representation of the case which 
Professor Huxley has put forward ; and fortunately there will be need 
of no elaborate argument for this purpose. There is no occasion to 
go beyond Professor Huxley’s own Article and the language of my 
Paper to exhibit his entire misapprehension of the point in dispute ; 
while I am much more than content to rely for the invalidation of 
his own contentions upon the authorities he himself quotes. 

What, then, is the position with which Professor Huxley finds 
fault? He is good enough to say that what he calls my ‘ descrip- 
tion ’ of an Agnostic may for the present pass, so that we are so far, 
at starting, on common ground. The actual description of an 
Agnostic, which is given in my paper, is indeed distinct from the 
words he quotes, and is taken from an authoritative source. But 
what I have said is that, as an escape from such an article of 
Christian belief as that We have a Father in Heaven, or that Jesus 
Christ is the Judge of quick and dead, and will hereafter return to 
judge the world, an Agnostic urges that ‘he has no means of a 
scientific knowledge of the unseen world or of the future;’ and I 
maintain that this plea is irrelevant. Christians do not presume 
to say that they have a scientific knowledge of such articles of 
their creed. They say that they believe them, and they believe 
them mainly on the assurances of Jesus Christ. Consequently their 
characteristic difference from an Agnostic consists in the fact that 
they believe those assurances, and that he does not. Professor 
Huxley’s observation, ‘are there then any Christians who say that 
they know nothing about the unseen world and the future? I was 
ignorant of the fact, but I am ready to accept it on the authority of 
a professed theologian,’ is either a quibble, or one of many indica- 
tions that he does not recognise the point at issue. I am speaking, 
as the sentence shows, of scientific knowledge—knowledge which can 
be obtained by our own reason and observation alone—and no one 
with Professor Huxley’s learning is justified in being ignorant that it 
is not upon such knowledge, but upon supernatural revelation, that 
Christian belief rests. However, as he goes on to say, my view of 
‘the real state of the case is that the Agnostic “does not believe the 
authority” on which “ these things” are stated, which authority is 
Jesus Christ. He is simply an old-fashioned “ infidel” who is afraid 
to own to his right name.’ The argument has nothing to do with his 
motive, whether it is being afraid or not. It only concerns the fact 
that that by which he is distinctively separated from the Christian is 
that he does not believe the assurances of Jesus Christ. 

Professor Huxley thinks there is ‘an attractive simplicity about 
this solution of the problem ’—he means, of course, this statement 
of the case—‘and it has that advantage of being somewhat offensive 
to the persons attacked, which is so dear to the less refined sort of 
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controversialist.’ I think Professor Huxley must have forgotten 
himself and his own feelings in this observation. There can be no 
question, of course, of his belonging himself to the more refined sort 
of controversialists ; but he has a characteristic fancy for solutions of 
problems, or statements of cases, which have the ‘ advantage of being 
somewhat offensive to the persons attacked.’ Without taking this 
particular phrase into account, it certainly has ‘the advantage of 
being offensive to the persons attacked’ that Professor Huxley 
should speak in this article of ‘the pestilent doctrine on which all 
the churches have insisted, that honest disbelief ’—the word ‘ honest ’ 
is not a misquotation—‘ honest disbelief in their more or less aston- 
ishing creeds is a moral offence, indeed a sin of the deepest dye, 
deserving and involving the same future retribution as murder or 
robbery,’ or that he should say, ‘Trip in morals or in doctrine (espe- 
cially in doctrine), without due repentance or retractation, or fail to 
get properly baptized before you die, and a plébiscite of the Christians 
of Europe, if they were true to their creeds, would affirm your ever- 
lasting damnation by an immense majority.’ We have fortunately 
nothing to do in this argument with pléhiscites; and as statements of 
authoritative Christian teaching, the least that can be said of these 
allegations is that they are offerisive exaggerations. It had ‘ the ad- 
vantage ’ again, of being ‘offensive to the persons attacked,’ when 
Professor Huxley, in an article in this Review on ‘ Science and the 
Bishops,’ in November 1887, said that ‘Scientific ethics can and does 
declare that the profession of belief’ in such narratives as that of the 
devils entering a herd of swine, or of the fig tree that was blasted for 
bearing no figs, upon the evidence on which multitudes of Christians 
believe it, ‘is immoral;’ and the observation which followed, that 
‘theological apologists would do well to consider the fact that, in the 
matter of intellectual veracity, science isalready a long way ahead of the 
churches,’ has the same ‘advantage.’ I repeat that I cannot but treat 
Professor Huxley as an example of the more refined sort of contro- 
versialist ; it must be supposed, therefore, that when he speaks of 
observations or insinuations which are somewhat offensive to the 
‘persons attacked’ being dear to the other sort of controversialists, 
he is unconscious of his own methods of controversy—or, shall I say, 
his own temptations ? 

But I desire as far as possible to avoid any rivalry with Professor 
Huxley in these refinements—more or less—of controversy ; and 
am, in fact, forced by pressure both of space and of time to keep as 
rigidly as possible to the points directly at issue. He proceeds to re- 
state the case as follows :—‘The Agnostic says, “ I cannot find good 
evidence that so and so is true.” “Ah,” says his adversary, seizing 
his opportunity, “ then you declare that Jesus Christ was untruthful, 
for he said so and so”—a very telling method of rousing prejudice.’ 
Now that superior scientific veracity to which, as we have seen, Pro- 
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fessor Huxley lays claim, should have prevented him putting such 
vulgar words into my mouth. There is not a word in my paper to 
charge Agnostics with declaring that Jesus Christ was ‘ untruthful.’ 
I believe it impossible in these days for any man who claims attention 
—I might say, for any man—to declare our Lord untruthful. What 
I said, and what I repeat, is that the position of an Agnostic involves 
the conclusion that Jesus Christ was under an ‘ illusion’ in respect 
to the deepest beliefs of His life and teaching. The words of my 
paper are: ‘An Agnosticism which knows nothing of the relation of 
man to God must not only refuse belief to our Lord’s most undoubted 
teaching, but must deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in 
which He lived and died.’ The point is this—that there can, at least, 
be no reasonable doubt that Jesus Christ lived, and taught, and died, 
in the belief of certain great principles respecting the existence of 
God, our relation to God, and His own relation to us, which an 
Agnostic says are beyond the possibilities of human knowledge; and 
of course an Agnostic regards Jesus Christ asa man. If so, he must 
necessarily regard Jesus Christ as mistaken, since the notion of His 
being untruthful is a supposition which I could not conceive being 
suggested. The question I have put is not, as Professor Huxley 
represents, what is the most unpleasant alternative to belief in the 
primary truths of the Christian religion, but what is the least un- 
pleasant ; and all I have maintained is that the least unpleasant 
alternative necessarily involved is, that Jesus Christ was under an 
illusion in His most vital convictions. 

I content myself with thus rectifying the state of the case, with- 
out making the comments which I think would be justified on such 
a crude misrepresentation of my argument. But Professor Huxley 
goes on to observe that ‘the value of the evidence as to what 
Jesus may have said and done, and as to the exact nature and scope 
of his authority, is just that which the Agnostic finds it most diffi- 
eult to determine.’ Undoubtedly, that is a primary question ; but 
who would suppose from Professor Huxley’s statement of the case that 
the argument of the paper he is attacking proceeded to deal with this 
very point, and that he has totally ignored the chief consideration it 
alleged? Almost immediately after the words Professor Huxley has 
quoted, the following passage occurs, which I must needs transfer to 
these pages, as containing the central point of the argument. ‘It 
may be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord’s teaching on these subjects. Now it is unnecessary for the 
general argument before us to enter on those questions respecting the 
authenticity of the Gospel narratives, which ought to be regarded as 
settled by M. Renan’s practical surrender of the adverse case. Apart 
from all disputed points of critisism, no one practically doubts that 
our Lord lived, and that He died on the Cross, in the most intense 
sense of filial relation to His Father in Heaven, and that He bore, 
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testimony to that Father’s providence, love, and grace towards man- 
kind. The Lord’s Prayer affords sufficient evidence upon these points. 
If the Sermon on the Mount alone be added, the whole unseen world, 
of which the Agnostic refuses to know anything, stands unveiled 
before us. There you see revealed the Divine Father and Creator of 
all things, in personal relation to His creatures, hearing their prayers, 
witnessing their actions, caring for them and rewarding them. 
There you hear of a future judgment administered by Christ Him- 
self, and of a Heaven to be hereafter revealed, in which those who live 
as the children of that Father, and who suffer in the cause and for 
the sake of Christ Himself, will be abundantly rewarded. If Jesus 
Christ preached that Sermon, made those promises, and taught that 
prayer, then anyone who says that we know nothing of God, or of 
a future life, or of an unseen world, says that he does not believe 
Jesus Christ.’ 

Professor Huxley has not one word to say upon this argument, 
though the whole case is involved in it. Let us take as an example 
the illustration he proceeds to give. ‘If,’ he says, ‘I venture to doubt 
that the Duke of Wellington gave the command, “ Up, Guards, and 
at ’em!” at Waterloo,I do not think that even Dr. Wace would 
accuse me of disbelieving the Duke.’ Certainly not. But if Pro- 
fessor Huxley were to maintain that the pursuit of glory was the 
true motive of the soldier, and that it was an illusion to suppose that 
simple devotion to duty could be the supreme guide of military life, 
I should certainly charge him with contradicting the Duke’s teaching 
and disregarding his authority and example. A hundred stories like 
that of ‘ Up, Guards, and at em!’ might be doubted, or positively dis- 
proved, and it would still remain a fact beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the Duke of Wellington was essentially characterised by the 
sternest and most devoted sense of duty, and that he had inculcated 
duty as the very watchword of a soldier; and even Professor Huxley 
would not suggest that Lord Tennyson’s ode, which has embodied this 
characteristic in immortal verse, was an unfounded poetical romance. 

The main question at issue, in a word, is one which Professor 
Huxley has chosen to leave entirely on one side—whether, namely, 
allowing for the utmost uncertainty on other points of the criticism 
to which he appeals, there is any reasonable doubt that the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount afford a true account of our 
Lord’s essential belief and cardinal teaching. If they do—then I am 
not now contending that they involve the whole of the Christian 
Creed ; I am not arguing, as Professor Huxley would represent, that 
he ought for that reason alone to be a Christian—I simply represent 
that, as an Agnostic, he must regard those beliefs and that teaching 
as mistaken—the result of an illusion, to say the least. Iam not 
going, therefore, to follow Professor Huxley’s example, and go down a 
steep place with the Galarene swine into a sea of uncertainties and 
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possibilities, and stake the whole case of Christian belief as against 
Agnosticism upon one of the most difficult and mysterious narratives 
in the New Testament. I will state my position on that question 
presently. But I am first and chiefly concerned to point out that 
Professor Huxley has skilfully evaded the very point and edge of the 
argument he had to meet. Let him raise what difficulties he pleases, 
with the help of his favourite critics, about the Gadarene swine, or 
even about all the stories of demoniacs. He will find that his 
critics—and even critics more rationalistic than they—fail him 
when it comes to the Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the 
Mount, and, I will add, the story of the Passion. He will find, or 
rather he must have found, that the very critics he relies upon 
recognise that in the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, 
allowing for variations in form and order, the substance of our 
Lord’s essential teaching is preserved. On a point which, until Pro- 
fessor Huxley shows cause to the contrary, can hardly want argu- 
ment, the judgment of the most recent of his witnesses may suffice 
—Professor Reuss of Strasburg. In Professor Huxley’s article on the 
‘Evolution of Theology’ in the number of this Review for March 
1886, he says: ‘ As Reuss appears to me to be one of the most learned, 
acute, and fair-minded of those whose works I have studied, I have 
made most use of the commentary and dissertations in his splendid 
French edition of the Bible.’ What then is the opinion of the critic 
for whom Professor Huxley has this regard? In the volume of his 
work which treats of the first three Gospels, Reuss says at p. 191-2: 
‘If anywhere the tradition which has preserved to us the reminis- 
cences of the life of Jesus upon earth carries with it certainty and 
the evidence of its fidelity, it is here ;’ and again: ‘In short, it must 
be acknowledged that the redactor, in thus concentrating the sub- 
stance of the moral teaching of the Lord, has rendered a real service 
to the religious study of this portion of the tradition, and the 
reserves which historical criticism has a right to make with respect to 
the form will in no way diminish this advantage.’ It will be observed 
that Professor Reuss thinks, as many good critics have thought, that 
the Sermon on the Mount combines various distinct utterances of 
our Lord, but he none the less recognises that it embodies an un- 
questionable account of the substance of our Lord’s teaching. 

But it is surely superfluous to argue either this particular point, 
or the main conclusion which I have founded on it. Can there 
be any doubt whatever, in the mind of any reasonable man, that 
Jesus Christ had beliefs respecting God which an Agnostic alleges 
there is no sufficient ground for? We know something at all events 
of what His disciples taught ; we have authentic original documents, 
unquestioned by any of Professor Huxley’s authorities, as to what 
St. Paul taught and believed, and of what he taught and believed re- 
specting his Master’s teaching ; and the central point of this teaching 
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is a direct assertion of knowledge 2nd revelation as against the very 
Agnosticism from which Professor Huxley manufactured that desig- 
nation. ‘As I passed by,’ said St. Paul at Athens, ‘I found an altar 
with this inscription: “To the unknown God.” Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly—or in Agnosticism—worship, Him declare I unto you.’ 
An Agnostic withholds his assent from this primary article of the 
Christian creed ; and though Professor Huxley, n spite of the lack 
of information he alleges respecting early Christian teaching, knows 
enough on the subject to have a firm belief ‘that the Nazarenes, say 
of the year 40,’ headed by James, would have stoned anyone who 
propounded the Nicene creed to them, he will hardly contend that 
they denied that article, or doubted that Jesus Christ believed -it. 
Let us again listen to the authority to whom Professor Huxley 
himself refers. Reuss says at page 4 of the work already quoted :— 


Historical literature in the primitive Church attaches itself in the most imme- 
diate manner to the reminiscences collected by the Apostles and their friends, 
directly after their separation from their Master. The need of such a return to 
the past arose naturally from the profound impression which had been made upon 
them by the teaching, and still more by the individuality itself of Jesus, and on 
which both their hopes for the future and their convictions were founded. . . . It 
is in these facts, in this continuity of a tradition which could not but go back to 
the very morrow of the tragic scene of Golgotha that we have a strong guarantee 
for its authenticity. . . . We have direct historical proof that the thread of tradition 
was not interrupted. Not only does one of our Evangelists furnish this proof in 
formal terms (Luke i. 2); but in many other places besides we perceive the idea, or 
the point of view, that all which the Apostles know, think, and teach, is at bottom 
and essentially a reminiscence—a reflection of what they have seen and learnt at 
another time, a reproduction of lessons and impressions received. 


Now let it be allowed for argument’s sake that the belief and 
teaching of the Apostles are distinct from those of subsequent Chris- 
tianity, yet it is surely a mere paradox to maintain that they did not 
assert, as taught by their Master, truths which an Agnostic denies. 
They certainly spoke, as Paul did, of the Love of God; they certainly 
spoke, as Pau did, of Jesus having been raised from the dead by 
God the Father (Gal. i. 1); they certain)v spoke, as Paul did, of 
Jesus Christ returning to judge the world; they certainly spoke, as 
Paul did, of ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. 
xi. 31). That they could have done this without Jesus Christ having 
taught God’s love, or having said that God was His Father, or having 
declared that He would judge the world, is a supposition which will 
certainly be regarded by an overwhelming majority of reasonable 
men as a mere paradox; and I cannot conceive, until he says 
so, that Professor Huxley would maintain it. But if so, then all 
Professor Huxley’s argumentation about the Gadarene swine is mere 
irrelevance to the argument he undertakes to answer. The Gospels 
might be obliterated as evidence to-morrow, and it would remain in- 
disputable that Jesus Christ taught certain truths respecting God, 
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and man’s relation to God, from which an Agnostic withholds: his 
assent. If so, he does not believe Jesus Christ’s teaching’; he is so far 
an unbeliever, and ‘ unbeliever,’ Dr. Johnson says, is an equivalent of 
‘ Infidel.’ 

This consideration will indicate another irrelevance in Professor 
Huxley’s argument. He asks for a definition of what a Christian is, 
before he will allow that he can be justly called an infidel. But 
without being able to give an accurate definition of a crayfish, which 
perhaps only Professor Huxley could do, I may be very well able to say 
that some creatures are not crayfish ; and it is not necessary to frame 
a definition of a Christian in order to say confidently that a person 
who does not believe the broad and unquestionable elements of Christ’s 
teachings and convictions is not a Christian. ‘Infidel’ or ‘ un- 
believer * is of course, as Professor Huxley says, a relative and not a 
positive term. He makes a great deal of play out of what he seems 
to suppose will be a very painful and surprising consideration to my- 
self, that toa Mahommedan I am an infidel. Of course Iam; and I 
should never expect a Mahommedan, if he were called upon, as I was, 
to argue before an assembly of his own fellow-believers, to call me 
anything else. Professor Huxley is good enough to imagine me in his 
company on a visit tothe Hazar Mosque at Cairo. When heentered that 
mosque without due credentials, he suspects that, had he understood 
Arabic, ‘ dog of an infidel’ would have been by no means the most ‘ un- 
pleasant’ of the epithets showered upon him, before he could explain 
and apologise for the mistake. If, he says, ‘ I had had the pleasure of 
Dr. Wace’s company on that occasion, the undiscriminative followers 
of the Prophet would, I am afraid, have made no difference between 
us; not even if they had known that he was the head of an orthodox 
Christian seminary.’ Probably not ; and I will add that I should have 
felt very little confidence in any attempts which Professor Huxley 
might have made, in the style of his present Article, to protect me, 
by repudiating for himself the unpleasant epithets which he depre- 
cates. It would, I suspect, have been of very little avail to attempt 
a subtle explanation, to one of the learned Mollahs of whom he speaks, 
that he really did not mean to deny that there was one God, but only 
that he did not know anything on the subject, and that he desired 
to avoid expressing any opinion respecting the claims of Mahomet. 
It would be plain to the learned Mollah that Professor Huxley did 
not believe either of the articles of the Mahommedan creed—in other 
words that, for all his fine distinctions, he was at bottom a downright 
infidel, such as I confessed myself, and that there was an end of the 
matter. There is no fair way of avoiding the plain matter of fact in 
either case. A Mahommedan believes and asserts that there is no 
God but God, and that Mahomet is the Prophet of God. I don’t 
believe Mahomet. In the plain, blunt, sensible phrase people 
used to use on such subjects I believe he was a false prophet, and I 
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am a downright infidel about him. The Christian creed might almost 
be summed up in the assertion that there is one,and but one God, 
and that Jesus Christ is His Prophet ; and whoever denies that creed 
says that he does not believe Jesus Christ, by whom it was undoubt- 
edly asserted. It is better to look facts in the face, especially from 
a scientific point of view. Whether Professor Huxley is justified in 
his denial of that creed is a further question, which demands separate 
consideration, but which was not, and is not now, at issue. All I say 
is that his position involves that disbelief or infidelity, and that this 
is a responsibility which must be faced by Agnosticism. 

But I am forced to conclude that Professor Huxley cannot have 
taken the pains to understand the point I raised, not only by the ir- 
relevance of his argument on these considerations, but by a misquo- 
tation which the superior accuracy of a man of science ought to have 
rendered impossible. Twice over in the article, he quotes me as 
saying that ‘it is, and it ought to be, an unpleasant thing for a 
man to have to say plainly that he does not believe in Jesus Christ.’ 
As he winds up his attack upon my paper by bringing against 
this statement his rather favourite charge of ‘ immorality ’—and 
even ‘most profound immorality ’—he was the more bound to ac- 
curacy in his quotation of my words. But neither in the official 
report of the Congress to which he refers, nor in any report that 
I have seen, is this the statement attributed to me. What I 
said, and what I meant to say, was that it ought to be an un- 
pleasant thing for a man to have to say plainly ‘that he does not 
believe Jesus Christ.’ By inserting the little word ‘in,’ Professor 
Huxley has, by an unconscious ingenuity, shifted the import of the 
statement. He goes on (p. 184) to denounce ‘the pestilent doctrine 
on which all the Churches have insisted, that honest disbelief in their 
more or less astonishing creeds is a moral offence, indeed a sin of 
the deepest dye.’ His interpretation exhibits, in fact, the idea in 
his own mind, which he has doubtless conveyed to his readers, that 
I said it ought to be unpleasant to a man to have to say that he 
does not believe in the Christian Creed. I certainly think it ought, 
for reasons I will mention ; but that is not what I said. I spoke, 
deliberately, not of the Christian Creed as a whole, but of Jesus 
Christ as a person, and regarded as a witness to certain primary 
truths which an Agnostic will not acknowledge. It was a personal 
consideration to which I appealed, and not a dogmatic one ; and I am 
sorry, for that reason, that Professor Huxley will not allow me to 
leave it in the reserve with which I hoped it had been sufficiently 
indicated. I said that ‘no criticism worth mentioning doubts the 
story of the Passion; and that story involves the most solemn 
attestation, again and again, of truths of which an Agnostic coolly 
says he knows nothing. An Agnosticism which knows nothing of the 
relation of man to God must not only refuse belief to our Lord’s 
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most undoubted teaching, but must deny the reality of the spiritual 
convictions in which He lived and died. It must declare that His 
most intimate, most intense beliefs, and His dying aspirations were 
an illusion. Is that supposition tolerable?’ I do not think this 
deserves to be called ‘a proposition of the most profoundly im- 
moral character.’ I think it ought to be unpleasant, and I am sure 
it always will be unpleasant, for a man to listen to the Saviour on 
the Cross uttering such words as ‘ Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,’ and to say that they are not to be trusted as reveal- 
ing a real relation between the Saviour and God. In spite of all 
doubts as to the accuracy of the Gospels, Jesus Christ—I trust I may 
be forgiven, under the stress of controversy, for mentioning His 
sacred Name in this too familiar manner—is a tender and sacred 
figure to all thoughtful minds, and it is, it ought to be, and it always 
will be, a very painful thing, to say that He lived and died under a 
mistake in respect to the words which were first and last on His lips. 
I think, as I have admitted, that it should be unpleasant for a man 
who has as much appreciation of Christianity, and of its work in the 
world, as Professor Huxley sometimes shows; to have to say that its 
belief was founded on no objective reality. The unpleasantness, how- 
ever, of denying one system of thought may be balanced by the 
pleasantness, as Professor Huxley suggests, of asserting another and 
a better one. But nothing, to all time, can do away witn the un- 
pleasantness, not only of repudiating sympathy with the most sacred 
figure of humanity in His deepest beliefs and feelings, but of pro- 
nouncing Him under an illusion in His last agony. If it be the truth, 
let it by all means be said; but if we are to talk of ‘immorality’ 
in such matters, I think there must be a lack of moral sensibility in 
any man who could say it without pain. 

The plain fact is that this misquotation would have been as im- 
possible as a good deal else of Professor Huxley’s argument, had he, 
in any degree, appreciated the real strength of the hold which Chris- 
tianity has over men’s hearts and minds. The strength of the 
Christian Church, in spite of its faults, errors, and omissions, is not 
in its creed, but in its Lord and Master. In spite of all the critics, 
the Gospels have conveyed to the minds of millions of men _ living 
image of Christ. They see Him there; they hear His voice; they 
listen, and they believe Him. It is not so much that they accept cer- 
tain doctrines as taught by Him, as that they accept Him, Himself, as 
their Lord and their God. The sacred fire of trust in Him descended 
upon the Apostles, and has from them been handed on from genera- 
tion to generation. It is with that living personal figure that ag- 
nosticism has to deal ; and as long as the Gospels practically produce 
the effect of making that figure a reality to human hearts, so long 
will the Christian Faith, and the Christian Church, in their main 
characteristics, be vital and permanent forces in the world. Professor 
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Huxley tells us, in a melancholy passage, that he cannot define ‘ the 
grand figure of Jesus.’ Who shall dare to ‘define’ it? But saints 
have both written and lived an imitatio Christi, and men and women 
can feel and know what they cannot define. Professor Huxley, it 
would seem, would have us all wait coolly until we had solved all 
critical difficulties, before acting on sucha belief. ‘ Because,’ he says, 
‘we are often obliged, by the pressure of events, to act on very bad 
evidence, it does not follow that it is proper to act on such evidence 
when the pressure is absent.’ Certainly not ; but it is strange ignor- 
ance of human nature for Professor Huxley to imagine that there is 
no ‘ pressure’ in this matter. It was a voice which understood the 
human heart better which said, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;’ and the attraction of 
that voice outweighs many a critical difficulty under the pressure of 
the burdens and the sins of life. 

Professor Huxley, indeed, admits, in one sentence of his article, 
the force of this influence on individuals. 

If (he says) a man can find a friend, the hypostasis of all his hopes, the mirror 
of his ethical ideal, in the pages of any, or of all, of the Gospels, let him live by faith 
in that ideal. Who shall, or can, forbid him? But let him not delude himself 
with the notion that his faith is evidence of the objective reality of that in which 


he trusts. Such evidence is to be obtained only by the use of the methods of science, 
as applied to history and to literature, and it amounts at present to very little. 


Well, a single man’s belief in an ideal may be very little evidence 
of its objective reality. But the conviction of millions of men, 
generation after generation, of the veracity of the four evangelical 
witnesses, and of the human and Divine reality of the figure they 
describe, has at least something of the weight of the verdict of a 
jury. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. Practically the figure of 
Christ lives. The Gospels have created it; and it subsists as a 
personal fact in life, alike among believers and unbelievers. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, himself, in spite of all his scepticism, appears to have 
his own type of this character. The apologue of the woman taken 
in adultery might, he says, ‘if internal evidence were an infallible 
guide, well be affirmed to be a typical example of the teachings 
of Jesus.’ Internal evidence may not be an infallible guide; but 
it certainly carries great weight, and no one has relied more upon 
it in these questions than the critics whom Professor Huxley quotes. 

But as I should be sorry to imitate Professor Huxley, on so 
momentous a subject, by evading the arguments and facts he alleges, 
I will consider the question of external evidence on which he dwells. 
I must repeat that the argument of my Paper is independent of this 
controversy. The fact that our Lord taught and believed what 
Agnostics ignore is not dependent on the criticism of the four 
Gospels. In addition to the general evidence to which I have alluded, 
there is a further consideration which Professor Huxley feels it 
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necessary to mention, but which he evades by an extraordinary incon- 
sequence. He alleges that the story of the Gadarene swine involves 
fabulous matter, and that this discredits the trustworthiness of the 
whole Gospel record. But he says :— 


At this point a very obvious objection arises and deserves full and candid con- 
sideration. It may be said that critical scepticism carried to the length suggested 
is historical pyrrhonism; that if we are to altogether discredit an ancient or a 
modern historian because he has assumed fabulous matter to be true, it will be as 
well to give up paying any attention to history. . . . Of course (he acknowledges) 
this is perfectly true. Iam afraid there is no manalive whose witness could be 
accepted, if the condition precedent were proof that he had never invented and 
promulgated a myth. 


The question, then, which Professor Huxley himself raises, and 
which he had to answer, was this: Why is the general evidence of 
the Gospels, on the main facts of our Lord’s life and teaching, to be 
discredited, even if it be true that they have invented or promulgated 
a myth about the Gadarene swine? What is his answer to that 
simple and broad question? Strange to say, absolutely none at all! 
He leaves this vital question without any answer, and goes back to 
the Gadarene swine. The question he raises is whether the supposed 
incredibility of the story of the Gadarene swine involves the general 
untrustworthiness of the story of the Gospels ; and his conclusion is 
that it involves the incredibility of the story of the Gadarene swine. 
A more complete evasion of his own question it would be difficult to 
imagine. As Professor Huxley almost challenges me to state what I 
think of that story, I have only to say that I fully believe it, and 
moreover that Professor Huxley, in this very article, has removed the 
only consideration which would have been a serious obstacle to my 
belief. If he were prepared to say, on his high scientific authority, 
that the narrative involves a contradiction of established scientific 
truth, I could not but defer to such a decision, and I might be driven 
to consider those possibilities of interpolation in the narrative, which 
Professor Huxley is good enough to suggest to all who feel the im- 
probability of the story too much for them. But Professor Huxley 
expressly says :— 


ITadmit I have no @ priori objection to offer. . . . For anything I can abso- 
lutely prove to the contrary, there may be spiritual things capable of the same 
transmigration, with like effects So I declare, as plainly as I can, that I 
am unable to show cause why these transferable devils should not exist. 


Very well, then, as the highest science of the day is unable to 
show cause against the possibility of the narrative, and as I regard the 
Gospels as containing the evidence of trustworthy persons who were 
contemporary with the events narrated, and as their general veracity 
carries to my mind the greatest possible weight, I accept their state- 
ment in this, as in other instances. Professor Huxley ventures ‘to 
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doubt whether at this present moment any Protestant theologian, 
who has a reputation to lose, will say that he believes the Gadarene 
Story.’ He will judge whether I fall under his description; but I 
repeat that I believe it, and that he has removed the only objection 
to my believing it. 

However, to turn finally to the important fact of external evi- 
dence. Professor Huxley reiterates, again and again, that the verdict 
of scientific criticism is decisive against the supposition that we pos- 
sess in the four Gospels the authentic and contemporary evidence 
of known writers. He repeats, ‘ without the slightest fear of refuta- 
tion, that the four Gospels, as they have come to us, are the work 
of unknown writers.’ In particular, he challenges my allegation of 
‘M. Renan’s practical surrender of the adverse case ;’ and he adds 
the following observations, to which I beg the reader’s particular atten- 
tion :— 

I thought (he says) I knew M. Renan’s works pretty well, but I have contrived 
to miss this ‘ practical’—(I wish Dr. Wace had defined the scope of that useful ad- 
jective)—surrender. However, as Dr. Wace can find no difficulty in pointing out 
the passage of M. Renan’s writings, by which he feels justified in making his state- 
ment, I shall wait for further enlightenment, contenting myself, for the present, 
with remarking that if M. Renan were to retract and do penance in Notre Dame 
to-morrow for any contributions to Biblical criticism that may be specially his pro- 
perty, the main results of that criticism, as they are set forth in the works of 
Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volkmar, for example, would not be sensibly affected. 


Let me begin then by enlightening Professor Huxley about M. 
Renan’s surrender. I have the less difficulty in doing so as the pas- 
sages he has contrived to miss have been collected by me already in a 
little tract on the Authenticity of The Gospels,' and in some lectures 
on the Gospel and its Witnesses ;* and I shall take the liberty, for 
convenience’ sake, of repeating some of the observations there made. 

I beg first to refer to the preface to M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus.* 
There M. Renan says :— 


As to Luke, doubt is scarcely possible. The Gospel of St. Luke is a regular 
composition, founded upon earlier documents. It is the work of an author who 
chooses, curtails, combines. The author of this Gospel is certainly the same as the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles. Now, the author of the Acts seems to be a 
companion of St. Paul—a character which accords completely with St. Luke. I 
know that more than one objection may be opposed to this reasoning; but one 
thing at all events is beyond doubt, namely, that the author of the third Gospel 
and of the Acts is a man who belonged to the second apostolic generation ; and this 
suffices for our purpose. The date of this Gospel, moreover, may be determined 
with sufficient precision by considerations drawn from the book itself. The twenty- 
first chapter of St. Luke, which is inseparable from the rest of the work, was cer- 
tainly written after the siege of Jerusalem, but not long after. We are, therefore, 
here on solid ground, for we are dealing with a work proceeding entirely from the 
same hand, and possessing the most complete unity. 





1 Religious Tract Society. * John Murray, 1883. 
* 15th edition, p. xlix. 
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It may be important to observe that this admission has been 
supported by M. Renan’s further investigations, as expressed in his 
subsequent volume on The Apostles. In the Preface to that volume 
he discusses fully the nature and value of the narrative contained in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and he pronounces the following decided 
opinions as to the authorship of that book, and its connection with 
the Gospel of St. Luke (p. x sq.) :— 


One point which is beyond question is that the Acts are by the same author as 
the third Gospel, and are a continuation of that Gospel. One need not stop to 
prove this proposition, which has never been seriously contested. The prefaces at 
the commencement of each work, the dedication of each to Theophilus, the perfect 
resemblance of style and of ideas, furnish on this point abundant demonstrations. 

A second proposition, which has not the same certainty, but which may, how- 
ever, be regarded as extremely probable, is that the author of the Acts is a disciple 
of Paul, who accompanied him for a considerable part of his travels. 


At a first glance, M. Renan observes, this proposition appears 
indubitable, from the fact that the author, on so many occasions, 
uses the pronoun ‘ we,’ indicating that on those occasions he was 
one of the apostolic band by whom St. Paul was accompanied. 
‘Que may even be astonished that a proposition apparently so 
evident should have found persons to contest it.’ He notices, how- 
ever, the difficulties which have been raised on the point, and then 
proceeds as follows (p. xiv) :— 


Must we be checked by these objections? I think not; and I persist in believing 
that the person who finally prepared the Acts is really the disciple of Paul, who 
says ‘we’ in the last chapters. All difficulties, however insoluble they may appear, 
ought to be, if not dismissed, at least held in suspense, by an argument so decisive 
as that which results from the use of this word ‘ we.’ 


He then observes that MSS. and tradition combine in assigning 
the third Gospel to a certain Luke, and that it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that a name in other respects obscure should have been 
attributed to so important a work for any other reason than that it 
was the name of the real author. Luke, he says, had no place in 
tradition, in legend, or in history, when these two treatises were 
ascribed to him. M. Renan concludes in the following words: 
‘We think, therefore, that the author of the third Gospel and of the 
Acts is in all reality Luke, the disciple of Paul.’ 

Now let the import of these expressions of opinion be duly 
weighed. Of course M. Renan’s judgments are not to be regarded 
as affording in themselves any adequate basis for our acceptance of 
the authenticity of the chief books of the New Testament. The 
Acts of the Apostles and the four Gospels bear on their face certain 
positive claims, on the faith of which they have been accepted in all 
ages of the Church; and they do not rest, in the first instance, on 
the authority of any modern critic. But though M. Renan would 
be a very unsatisfactory witness to rely upon for the purpose of 
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positive testimony to the Gospels, his estimates of the value of 
modern critical objections to those sacred books have all the weight 
of the admissions of a hostile witness. No one doubts his familiarity 
with the whole range of the criticism represented by such names as 
Strauss and Baur, and no one questions his disposition to give full 
weight to every objection which that criticism can urge. Even 
without assuming that he is prejudiced on either one side or the 
other, it will be admitted on all hands that he is more favourably 
disposed than otherwise to such criticism as Professor Huxley relies 
on. When, therefore, with this full knowledge of the literature of 
the subject, such a writer comes to the conclusion that the criticism 
in question has entirely failed to make good its case on a point like 
that of the authorship of St. Luke’s Gospel, we are at least justified 
in concluding that critical objections do not possess the weight which 
unbelievers or sceptics are wont to assign to them. M. Renan, in a 
word, is no adequate witness to the Gospels; but he is a very 
significant witness as to the value of modern critical objections to 
them. 

Let us pass to the two other so-called ‘ synoptical’ Gospels. With 
respect to St. Matthew, M. Renan says in the same preface ( Vie de 
Jésus, p. lxxxi) :— 


To sum up, I admit the four canonical Gospels as serious documents. All go 
back to the age which followed the death of Jesus; but their historical value is 
very diverse. St. Matthew evidently deserves peculiar confidence for the discourses. 
Here are ‘ the oracles,’ the very notes taken while the memory of the instruction of 
Jesus was living and definite. A kind of flashing brightness at once sweet and 
terrible, a Divine force, if I may so say, underlies these words, detaches them from 
the context, and renders them easily recognisable by the critic. 


In respect again to St. Mark, he says (p. Ixxxii) :— 


The Gospel of St. Mark is the one of the three Synoptics which has remained the 
most ancient, the most original, and to which the least of later additions have 
been made. The details of fact possess in St. Mark a definiteness which we 
seek in vain in the other Evangelists. He is fond of reporting certain sayings 
of our Lord in Syro-Chaldaic. He is full of minute observations, proceeding, 
beyond doubt, from an eye-witness. There is nothing to conflict with the 
supposition that this eye-witness, who had evidently followed Jesus, who had loved 
Him and watched Him in close intimacy, and who had preserved a vivid image of 
him, was the Apostle Peter himself, as Papias has it. 


I call these admissions a ‘ practical surrender ’ of the adverse case, 
as stated by critics like Strauss and Baur, who denied that we had in 
the Gospels contemporary evidence, and I do not think it necessary to 
define the adjective, in order to please Professor Huxley’s appetite for 
definitions. At the very least it is a direct contradiction of Professor 
Huxley’s statement (p. 175) that we know ‘ absolutely nothing’ of ‘ the 
originator or originators ’ of the narratives in the first three Gospels ; 
and it is an equally direct contradiction of the case, on which his 
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main reply to my paper is based, that we have no trustworthy evi- 
dence of what our Lord taught and believed. 

But Professor Huxley seems to have been apprehensive that M. 
Renan would fail him, for he proceeds, in the passage I have quoted, 
to throw him over and to take refuge behind ‘the main results of 
Biblical criticism, as they are set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, 
Reuss, and Volkmar, for example.’ It is scarcely comprehensible 
how a writer, who has acquaintance enough with this subject to ven- 
ture on Professor Huxley’s sweeping assertions, can have ventured to 
couple together those four names for such a purpose. ‘ Strauss, Baur, 
Reuss, and Volkmar!’ Why, they are absolutely destructive of one 
another! Baur rejected Strauss’s theory and set up one of his own ; 
while Reuss and Volkmar in their turn have each dealt fatal blows at 
Baur’s. As to Strauss, I need not spend more time on him than to 
quote the sentence in which Baur himself puts him out of court on 
this particular controversy. He says,‘ ‘The chief peculiarity of 
Strauss’s work is, that it is a criticism of the Gospel history with- 
out a criticism o the Gospels.’ Strauss, in fact, explained the 
miraculous stories in the Gospels by resolving them into myths, and 
it was of no importance to his theory how the documents originated. 
But Baur endeavoured, by a minute criticism of the Gospels them- 
selves, to investigate the historical circumstances of their origin; and 
he maintained that they were Tendenz-Schriften, compiled in the 
second century, with polemical purposes. Volkmar, however, is in 
direct conflict with Baur on this point, and in the very work to which 
Professor Huxley refers,° he enumerates (p. 18) among ‘the written 
testimonies of the first century "—besides St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, and the Apocalypse of St. John— 
‘the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, according to John Mark 
of Jerusalem, written a few years after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
between the years 70 and 80 of our reckoning—about 75, probably ; 
to be precise, about 73,’ and he proceeds to give a detailed account 
of it, ‘according to the oldest text, and particularly the Vatican text,’ 
as indispensable to his account of Jesus of Nazareth. He treats it as 
written (p. 172) either by John Mark of Jerusalem himself, or by a 
younger friend of his. Baur, therefore, having upset Strauss, Volkmar 
proceeds to upset Baur; and what does Reuss do? I quote again 
from that splendid French edition of the Bible, on which Professor 
Huxley so much relies. On page 88 of Reuss’s Introduction to the 
Synoptic Gospels, he sums up ‘ the results he believes to have been 
obtained by critical analysis,’ under thirteen heads ; and the following 
are some of them :— 

2. Of the three synoptic Gospels one only, that which ecclesiastical tradition 
agrees in attributing to Luke, has reached us in its primitive form. 


* Kritische Untersuchungen iiber ie hanonischen Evangelien, 1847, p. 41. 
5 Jesus Nazarenus und die erste christliche Zeit, 1882. 
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3. Luke could draw his knowledge of the Gospel history partly from oral infor- 
mation; he was able, in Palestine itself, to receive direct communications from 
immediate witnesses, ... We may think especially here of the history of the 
passion and the resurrection, and perhaps also of some other passages of which he is 
the sole narrator. 

4. A book, which an ancient and respectable testimony attributes to Mark, the 
disciple of Peter, was certainly used by St. Luke as the principal source of the 
portion of his Gospel between chap. iv. 31 and ix. 50, and between xviii. 15 and 
xxi. 38, 

5. According to all probability, the book of Mark, consulted by Luke, comprised 
in its primitive form what we read in the present day from Mark: i. 21 to xiii. 37. 


It seems unnecessary, for the purpose of estimating the value of 
Professor Huxley’s appeal to these critics, to quote any more.” It 
appears from these statements of Reuss that if ‘ the results of Biblical 
criticism,’ as represented by him, are to be trusted, we have the whole 
third Gospel in its primitive form, as it was written by St. Luke ; 
and in this, as we have seen, Reuss is in entire agreement with Renan. 
But besides this, a previous book written by Mark, St. Peter’s disciple, 
was certainly in existence before Luke’s Gospel, and was used by Luke ; 
and in all probability this book was, in its primitive form, the greater 
part of our present Gospel of St. Mark. 

Such are those ‘ results of Biblical criticism’ to which Professor 
Huxley has appealed; and we may fairly judge by these not only of 
the value of his special contention in reply to my paper, but of the 
worth of the sweeping assertions he, and writers like him, are given 
to making about modern critical science. Professor Huxley says that 
we know ‘absolutely nothing’ about the originators of the Gospel 
narratives, and he appeals to criticism in the persons of Volkmar and 
Reuss. Volkmar says that the second Gospel is really either by 
St. Mark or by one of his friends, and was written about the year 75. 
Reuss says that the third Gospel, as we now have it, was really by 
St. Luke. Now Professor Huxley is, of course, entitled to his own 
opinion: but he is not entitled to quote authorities in support of his 
opinion when they are in direct opposition to it. He asserts with- 
out the slightest fear of refutation that ‘the four Gospels, as they 
have come to us, are the work of unknown writers.’ His arguments 
in defence of such a position will be listened to with respect: but 
let it be borne in mind that the opposite arguments he has got to 
meet are not only those of orthodox critics like myself, but those of 
Renan, of Volkmar, and of Reuss—I may add of Pfleiderer, well 
known in this country by his Hibbert Lectures, who in his recent 
work on original Christianity attributes most positively the second 
Gospel in its present form to St. Mark, and declares that there is no 
ground whatever for that supposition of an Ur-Marcws—that is an 
original groundwork—from which Professor Huxley alleges that ‘ at 
the present time there is no visible escape.’ If I were such an 
authority on morality as Professor Huxley, I might perhaps use 
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some unpleasant language respecting this vague assumption of 
criticism being all on his side, when it, in fact, directly contradicts 
him; and his case is not the only one to which such strictures might 
be applied. In Robert Elsmere, for example, there is some va- 
pouring about the ‘ great critical operation of the present century’ 
having destroyed the historical basis of the Gospel narrative. As a 
matter of fact, as we have seen, the great critical operation has re- 
sulted, according to the testimony of the critics whom Professor Huxley 
himself selects, in establishing the fact that we possess contemporary 
records of our Lord’s life from persons who were either eyewitnesses, 
or who were in direct communication with eyewitnesses, on the very 
scene in which it was passed. Either Professor Huxley’s own witnesses 
are not to be trusted, or Professor Huxley’s allegations are rash and 
unfounded. Conclusions which are denied by Volkmar, denied by 
Renan, denied by Reuss, are not to be thrown at our heads with a 
superior air, as if they could not be reasonably doubted. The great 
result of the critical operation of this century has, in fact, been to 
prove that the contention with which it started in the persons of 
Strauss and Baur, that we have no contemporary records of Christ’s 
life, is wholly untenable. It has not convinced any of the living 
critics to whom Professor Huxley appeals; and if he, or any similar 
writer, still maintains such an assertion, let it be understood that he 
stands alone against the leading critics of Europe in the present day. 

Perhaps I need say no more for the present in reply to Professor 
Huxley. I have, I think, shown that he has evaded my point; he 
has evaded his own points; he has misquoted my words; he has 
misrepresented the results of the very criticism to which he appeals ; 
and he rests his case on assumptions which his own authorities repu- 
diate. The questions he touches are very grave ones, not to be 
adequately treated in a Review article. But I should have supposed 
it a point of scientific morality to treat them, if they are to be treated, 
with accuracy of reference and strictness of argument. 


Henry WACE. 





AGNOSTICISM. 


II. 


I sHOULD be wanting in the respect which I sincerely entertain for 
Professor Huxley if I were not to answer his ‘ appeal’ to me in the 
last number of this Review for my opinion on a point in controversy 
between him and Dr. Wace. Professor Huxley asks me, ‘in the 
name of all that is Hibernian, why a man should be expected to call 
himself a miscreant or an infidel?’ I might reply to this after the 
alleged fashion of my countrymen by asking him another question, 
namely—when or where did I ever say that I expected him to call 
himself by either of these names? I cannot remember having said 
anything that even remotely implied this, and I do not therefore 
exactly see why he should appeal to my confused ‘ Hibernian’ judg- 
ment to decide such a question. 

As he has done so, however, I reply that I think it unreasonable 
to expect a man to call himself anything unless and until good and 
sufficient reason has been given him why he should do so. We are 
all of us bad judges as to what we are and as to what we should 
therefore be called. Other persons classify us according to what 
they know, or think they know, of our characters or opinions, 
sometimes correctly, sometimes incorrectly. And were I to find 
myself apparently incorrectly classified, as I very often do, I should 
be quite content with asking the person who had so classified me, 
first to define his terms, and next to show that these, as defined, 
were correctly applied to me. If he succeeded in doing this, I should 
accept his designation of me without hesitation, inasmuch as I should 
be sorry to call myself by a false name. 

In this case, accordingly, if I might venture a suggestion to 
Professor Huxley, it would be that the term ‘infidel’ is capable of 
definition, and that when Dr. Wace has defined it, if the Professor 
accept his definition, it would remain for them to decide between 
them whether Professor Huxley’s utterances do or do not bring him 
under the category of infidels, as so defined. Then, if it could be 
clearly proved that they do, from what I know of Professor Huxley’s 
love of scientific accuracy and his courage and candour, I certainly 
should expect that he would call himself an infidel— and a miscreant 
too, in the original and etymological sense of that unfortunate term, 
and that he would even glory in those titles. If they should not be 
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so proved to be applicable, then I should hold it be as unreasonable 
to expect him to call himself by such names as he, I suppose, would 
hold it to be to expect us Christians to admit, without better reason 
than he has yet given us, that Christianity is ‘the sorry stuff’ which, 
with his ‘ profoundly ’ moral readiness to say ‘ unpleasant’ things, he 
is pleased to say that it is. 

There is another reference to myself, however, in the Professor’s 
article as to which I feel that he has a better right to appeal to me 
—or, rather, against me, to the readers of this Review—and that is, 
as to my use, in my speech at the Manchester Congress, of the expres- 
sion ‘cowardly agnosticism.’ I have not the report of my speech before 
me, and am writing, therefore, from memory; but my memory or 
the report must have played me sadly false if I am made to describe 
all agnostics as cowardly. A much slighter knowledge than I possess 
of Professor Huxley’s writings would have certainly prevented my 
applying to all agnosticism or agnostics such an epithet. 

What I intended to express and what I think I did express by 
this phrase was that there is an agnosticism which is cowardly. And 
this I am convinced that there is, and that there is a great deal 
of it too, just now. There is an agnosticism which is simply 
the cowardly escaping from the pain and difficulty of contemplating 
and trying to solve the terrible problems of life by the help of the 
convenient phrase, ‘I don’t know,’ which very often means *I don’t 
care. ‘We don’t know anything, don’t you know, about these things. 
Professor Huxley, don’t you know, says that we do not, and I agree 
with him. Let us split a B. and 8.’ 

There is, I fear, a very large amount of this kind of agnosticism 
amongst the more youthful professors of that philosophy, and indeed 
amongst a large number of easy-going, comfortable men of the world, 
as they call themselves, who find agnosticism a pleasant shelter from 
the trouble of thought and the pain of effort and self-denial. And 
if I remember rightly it was of such agnostics I was speaking when 
I described them as ‘ chatterers in our clubs and drawing-rooms,’ and 
as ‘ free-thinkers who had yet to learn to think.’ 

There is therefore in my opinion @ cowardly agnosticism just as 
there is also a cowardly Christianity. A Christian who spends his 
whole life in the selfish aim of saving his own soul, and never troubles 
himself with trying to help to save other men either from destruc- 
tion in the next world or from pain and suffering here, is a cowardly 
Christian, The eremites of the early days of Christianity, who fled 
away from their place in the world where God had put them, to spend 
solitary and, as they thought, safer lives in the wilderness, were 
typical examples of such cowardice. But in saying that there is such 
a thing as a cowardly Christianity, I do not thereby allege that 
there is no Christianity which is not cowardly. Similarly, when I 
speak of a cowardly agnosticism, I do not thereby allege that there 
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is no agnosticism which is not cowardly, or which may not be as 
fearless as Professor Huxley has always shown himself to be. 

I hope that I have now satisfied the Professor on the two points 
on which he has appealed to me. There is much in the other parts 
of his article which tempts me to reply. But I have a dislike to 
thrusting myself into other men’s disputes, more especially when a 
combatant like Dr. Wace, so much more competent than myself, is 
in the field. I leave the Professor in his hands, with the anticipa- 
tion that he will succeed in showing him that a scientist dealing 
with questions of theology or Biblical criticism may go quite as far 
astray as theologians often do in dealing with questions of science. 

My reply to Professor Huxley is accordingly confined to the 
strictly personal questions raised by his references to myself. I 
hope that, after making due allowance for Hibernicisms and for 
imperfect acquaintance with English modes of thought and expres- 
sion, he will accept my explanation as sufficient. 


W. C. PETERBOROUGH. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE NEW RULES 
AND THE OLD COMPLAINT. 


Tue twelfth Parliament of Queen Victoria, which now stands on the 
threshold of its fourth session, is confronted by an appalling amount 
of arrears. Last session, not less than 334 Bills were brought in, 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed. Of these, 72 were 
introduced by Ministers, 262 by private members. The Government 
carried 43 of their measures, the majority being of second or third- 
rate importance. Private members, struggling from February to 
Christmas Eve, managed to carry 23 Bills through all their stages, 
239 being left among the wreck of the session. Of the total number 
of Bills brought in, 66 received the Royal Assent, 268 being either 
thrown out or dropped. 

The Bills carried by private members were of the customary 
character, whilst in the popular mind the Local Government Act 
solely represents the accomplished labours of the Ministry. That is, 
of course, not the fact. The Conversion of Debt Bill, the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, the Bill establishing the Metropolitan Board of 
Works Commission, the Patents Bill, and—not least important in its 
influence—the Act creating the Parnell Commission, also received 
the Royal Assent. But the number of Bills passed is ludicrously 
disproportionate to the essays at legislation. It is clear that either 
too much was attempted, or that the machinery boldly amended 
last February is still faulty. We started with a fresh batch of Rules 
of Procedure, but the close of the session was marked by the old 
complaint of wasted opportunity. 

The circumstances under which the session proceeded were 
calculated to achieve great things. Never since, in the Parliament 
of 1874, obstruction began to assume the status of an organisa- 
tion, has a Ministry been so highly favoured as was that of 
Lord Salisbury. The absence of anything like deliberate and 
determined obstruction has been acknowledged upon the unimpeach- 
able authority of Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Ritchie, and other members 
of the Government. Charges of obstruction have, certainly, been 
raised from less responsible quarters; but no one with a knowledge of 
Parliamentary affairs during the last fourteen years would seriously 
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allege that the failure to show a better record of work in the House 
of Commons was due to obstruction. Mr. Gladstone, with a bene- 
volence that did not always meet with the enthusiastic approval of 
his supporters below the gangway, frequently lent his personal 
assistance to the Government in expediting business, more espe- 
cially in connection with the Local Government Bill—and it was 
the Local Government Bill that had appropriated to it the lion’s 
share of the session. One or two of the Irish members upon occasion 
attempted to revive the traditions of the hey-day of obstruction. 
But they were discountenanced by their leaders, and their puny 
efforts seemed ludicrous beside the exploits of the giants of the 
sessions from 1876 to 1885. 

Apart from this more tranquil manner on the Opposition benches, 
and indeed largely accounting for it, were the new Procedure Rules 
which in the early weeks of the session the Government, after remark- 
ably brief debate, succeeded in adding to the Standing Orders. A 
comparison of the process of passing the Closure Rule in the autumn 
session of 1882 and that by which the amended Rule was agreed to 
last session brings into strong light the different spirit in which 
the matter was dealt with. It was only after nineteen sittings, 
many prolonged far into the night, that, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration, the Closure Resolution, in a hopelessly emasculated 
form, was agreed to in the autumn session of 1882. The more 
drastic form of Closure submitted in February last year was passed 
at a single sitting, between five o’clock and the dinner hour. 
According to the Rule as it now stands the Closure may be moved 
by any member, and the debate shall be peremptorily closed if when 
a division is taken it appears by the numbers declared from the Chair 
that not less than one hundred voted in the majority in support of 
the motion. . 

None of the terrible things predicted in the autumn session of 
1882 as certain to follow upon the adoption of the Closure have 
come to pass. Asa matter of fact the complaint now made is that 
the effect of the Closure is seriously minimised by the indisposi- 
tion of the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees to give the 
necessary permission for its being moved. Instead of being a ready 
tool in the hands of an autocratic Minister, it was shown on many 
occasions during last session that the controlling power of the 
Speaker or the Chairman is a very real thing; their collusion with 
an important Minister not to be counted upon as a matter of course. 
A Minister might propose, but in the matter of the Closure the 
Speaker or Chairman disposed, and it came to pass before the end of 
the session that it was only in extreme cases, when the concurrence 
of the Chair was morally assured beforehand, that a Minister ventured 
to move the Closure. The House sat for fully eight months, and 
through all that time permission to move the Closure was granted 
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only twenty-two times, and not always to a Minister. Neverthe- 
less the knowledge that the Closure existed, and would certainly 
be enforced to combat obstruction, held predominating influence 
throughout the sittings. 

There were other aids to order created by the new Rules of Pro- 
cedure passed at the commencement of the session. The Speaker 
was armed with the power to direct members whose conduct was 
grossly disorderly to withdraw from the House during the remainder 
of the day’s sitting. By another Rule he was endowed with authority 
to command a member indulging in irrelevancy or repetition to 
resume his seat. He was also vested with the power to refuse to put 
a motion for adjournment if he had reason to regard the action as an 
abuse of the rules of the House—powers of which Mr. Peel more 
than once availed himself with great benefit to the public service. 

There were other innovations introduced in procedure, every one 
being of a practical character, and used with excellent effect through 
the session. But the new Procedure that was really revolutionary in 
its character, and which has surpassed all others in its beneficent 
effect, related to the sittings of the House. Previous to last year, the 
Speaker, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, took the 
chair at four o’clock, public business commenced half an hour later, 
and the House remained at work till an indefinite hour. As all the 
world knows, in the session of 1881 the House sat for forty-one 
hours, remaining in session without break from four o’clock on 
Monday afternoon till after nine had struck on the following Wednes- 
day morning. Under the new order of things, established last year, 
it was resolved that in the ordinary way the House shall meet every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at three o’clock, and unless 
previously adjourned, shall sit till one o’clock in the morning, when 
adjournment takes place by automatic process. That is the ultimate 
possible hour of the sitting; but practically business comes to an 
end at midnight on these days, no opposed business being taken 
thereafter, and a quarter of an hour often sufficing for disposing of 
formal business. Provision was made to meet exigencies by permit- 
ting a Minister of the Crown to submit a motion at the commence- 
ment of public business suspending the Standing Order, and allow- 
ing specified business to be carried on till it was concluded. 

This privilege was claimed with unwelcome frequency towards 
the close of the autumn session, but it was noteworthy that, though 
still young to the new order of things, the House of Commons dis- 
played a strong indisposition to indulge in the unwonted luxury of a 
late sitting. More than once when the Standing Order was sus- 
pended to secure a division on a particular stage of a Bill, all was 
over before one o’clock had struck. It was feared at the outset that 
the early hour of meeting would prohibit general attendance. It was 
all very well to close business at midnight, but very hard to commence 
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it at three o’clock in the afternoon. Gentlemen engaged in the Law 
Courts or in the City could hardly leave the scene of their labours so 
soon, and how were the Ministers, who always found it difficult to be 
in their places by half-past four, to dispose of their routine business, 
so as to be ready to answer questions when called upon at half-past 
three? But within a fortnight the new system was smoothly work- 
ing, and has since so firmly established itself, that apprehension, at 
one time felt, that it would be necessary to recur to the old condi- 
tions, no longer exists. Members of the present Parliament who sat 
through the Parliaments of 1874 and 1880 marvel how they could 
have lived through its ordeals. The necessity for being in attend- 
ance an hour earlier is more than compensated for by the surety- of 
getting home before one o’clock in the morning on five out of six 
working nights of the week. 

Insensibly the Rule is working to alter the old course of debate, 
which used to reserve crack speakers for after-dinner hours. Now, 
with the Speaker taking the Chair at three o’clock, public business 
commencing at half-past (at a quarter past three when private business 
falls off), and the old abuse of reading out questions on the paper 
ruthlessly stamped out, it frequently happens that an important 
debate may be opened at half-past four, which gives opportunity for 
three, or even four, first-class speakers to take part in debate before 
the dinner hour. The many advantages of this course are recognised 
in all parts of the House, and there is now no counterpart. of the 
custom, familiar a dozen years ago, of Mr. Gladstone’s rising at mid- 
night in a crowded House to close a debate on one side, with Mr. 
Disraeli to follow at half-past one in the morning. Proceedings are 
less dramatic and interesting than they were; but they are more 
conducive to the orderly and effective despatch of business. 

Admission of -the enormous improvement which has taken place 
in Parliamentary Procedure within the last twelve months only 
brings into stronger light the fact that the machinery of Parliamen- 
tary Procedure is a failure, and that arrears accumulate as the ses- 
sion decays. It is obvious that further reforms will have to be 
introduced if the House of Commons is even to approach the average 
of reasonable expectation of its capacity as a business organisation. 
I would venture to suggest two further amendments, one upon a 
matter of detail, the other going to the root of the whole business, 
and calculated, I believe, to crown the edifice of bold and well-con- 
sidered reform of Procedure happily continued last year. 

On the very threshold of a session public business is impeded by 
an inadequate, useless, and vexatious procedure, for which it is diffi- 
cult to find a recommendation. The Queen’s Speech having been 
read in the House of Lords, in the hearing of as many members of 
the Commons as choose to struggle for places at the Bar, the Speaker, 
returning to the chair, ‘for greater accuracy’ reads over again the 
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document, which by this time is in print in every halfpenny news- 
paper in the metropolis. Thereupon rises a gentleman from the 
ministerial benches arrayed in unwonted uniform, horrowed from the 
Army and Navy or the Reserve Forces, and moves an address in reply 
to the gracious speech. This is seconded by another gentleman 
whose appearance suggests the old question, ‘ Who has tied Dolabella 
to the sword?’ Both speeches are necessarily as artificial and un- 
interesting as the Address itself, a document the public, as a rule, 
are spared from perusing, but which is simply an obsequious echo of 
the platitudes of the Speech. This ceremonial usually occupies at 
least an hour of the freshest time of the young session. The mover and 
seconder of the Address are followed and complimented by the Leader 
of the Opposition, who makes a discursive speech, is usually succeeded 
by the Leader of the House, and thereafter, the floodgates being 
opened, what is called the debate on the Address goes on day after 
day. Last session it commenced on the 9th of February and con- 
cluded on the 23rd. In the previous year the Address was moved on 
the 27th of January and was agreed to on the 17th of February. In 
1881 the Address was moved on the 6th of January and agreed to on 
the 20th. In 1883 the motion was made on the 15th of February and 
agreed to on the Ist of March. In 1884 Parliament met for the 
despatch of business on the 5th of February, and got about it on the 
22nd. 

Taking last year’s proceedings it will be interesting and instruc- 
tive to see how the House occupied itself during the dreary fortnight 
through which the debate on the Address dragged its sinuous coils. The 
Address was moved, as stated, on the 9th of February. On the 17ththe 
first division took place, on an amendment submitted by Mr. Parnell 
attacking the policy of the Government in Ireland. On the 20th 
Mr. Chaplin varied the flow of conversation by calling attention to 
the depressed condition of agriculture, and after this had died from 
inanition Indian finance was discussed upon an amendment not 
pressed to a division. On the next day Dr. Cameron moved an 
amendment raising the question of the Scotch Crofters, which occu- 
pied the whole of the sitting, and led.to adivision. On the following 
day Scotch discontent broke out in a fresh place, Mr. Anderson sub- 
mitting an amendment urging the necessity of a reduction in agri- 
cultural rents in Scotland. There was another division, and, the 
attack being temporarily exhausted, the motion for the Address was 
agreed to. The confiding stranger in the gallery may now have 
thought the business was over. But the committee to consider the 
Address having been named, left the House for a few minutes making- 
believe to write out the wordy nonsense, and having brought in 
the document, Mr. Labouchere appeared on the scene, and on the 
report stage moved an amendment raising a question of foreign 


policy. On the next day, as if nothing yet had been spoken about 
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Ireland, Mr. Shaw Lefevre rose, in a nearly empty House, and opened 
a debate on the Irish land question, which lasted through the night 
and led to another division. After this, it being early in the morning 
of February 24, the report on the Address was agreed to, aud the 
House got to work with the consciousness that, for all practical pur- 
poses, it might just as well have met for the first time that day instead 
of fifteen days earlier. 

The debate on the Address is a time-honoured parliamentary 
institution which at one time had its real significance. So recently 
as twenty years ago there was not, except at periods of unusual © 
political excitement, such a phenomenon as that now grown familiar 
under the name of ‘ extra-parliamentary utterances.’ The House of 
Commons generally adjourned about the 9th or 10th of August, 
invariably before the 12th, and met again in the first or second week 
in February, the interval having been free from anything like a 
continuous campaign of political controversy. When Parliament 
reassembled it was a natural and useful thing for the accredited 
exponent of the feelings and sentiments of the Opposition to review 
the political situation, and for the Leader of the House to reply to 
his animadversions. If necessity arose and opportunity was ripe, a 
struggle for supremacy took place on the Address. A motion of want 
of confidence was submitted from the front Opposition bench, and, 
if defeated, the Government went out. If they triumphed in the 
division lobby they went on with business, the political atmosphere 
having been wholesomely cooled by the thunderstorm. But, in 
whatever circumstances, debate on the Address was limited to some 
specified range of question or questions, and except in time of 
political crisis, when the existence of the Government was chal- 
lenged, the Address was voted on the night Parliament met, and the 
next day legislative business was commenced. 

That condition of affairs, as we have seen, has passed away. The 
debate on the Address has now come to be a sort of dress rehearsal 
of the whole political play of the session. It will be noted that 
with respect to every one of the questions formally raised on the 
Address at the beginning of last session, full opportunity for discus- 
sion would have been supplied in the ordinary course of business 
had it been permitted that that course should have gone forward. 
As a matter of fact each one of the questions thus discussed in 
circumstances that have no practical issue came up again at 
subsequent periods of the session, and was debated at large as if 
it were entirely a new topic. Had the opportunity of debate on 
the Address been withdrawn, no one would have been one penny 
the worse, whilst a full fortnight of the time of the House would 
have been saved. It will be understood that opportunity of debating 
any one of the questions enumerated could have been found, 
supposing even forty members of the House agreed in regarding 
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it as urgent. On any night leave to move the adjournment in order 
to discuss it might have been obtained. 

As for the primary utility of the process of moving the Address, 
namely, to give the Opposition an opportunity of challenging the 
existence of the Government, that is a privilege independently 
possessed. The Leader of the House is bound by constitutional 
usage to set aside all business, however urgent, and name the 
earliest day in order to discuss a Vote of Censure, notice of which 
has been given by the Leader of the Opposition. Thus it will be 
seen that the advantage of dispensing with the debate on the Address 
is absolutely unbalanced by drawbacks. The abolition of this use- 
less procedure would be pure gain, alike to the reputation of the 
House and to the progress of public business. In dealing with pro- 
cedure last year the Conservative Ministry dared to place their hand 
on this effete Ark of the Constitution, by abolishing the stage of 
Committee and Report as far as the Address is concerned. That is 
a step in the right direction, which might well this session be 
followed up, making a clean sweep of the inconvenient, useless, and 
grossly abused antiquity. 

This reform, when accomplished, will save many precious days 
at the beginning of the session. But it lies upon the surface and 
leaves the root of the matter untouched. The business of the 
country in the House of Commons will be effectually done only 
when the Legislature overcomes the influence of the fetish which 
prevents its taking up in the current session work advanced toa 
particular stage in the preceding session, and there left for lack of 
time. It would be incredible, if it were not a matter of every-year 
fact, that an assembly of business men, having devoted months of 
labour to a particular work, and having almost perfected it, should 
at a certain period of the autumn deliberately destroy their achieve- 
ment, and begin it all over again at a fixed period of the new year. 
If a man building a house designed to be three storeys high should 
have got only as far as the second storey when interrupted by a 
spell of frosty weather, and should thereupon raze the building to 
the ground, beginning again when more genial weather returned, he 
would very justly be regarded as a lunatic. Yet such a procedure 
forms the closest analogy to the course adopted by the British 
Parliament year after year. 

Take, for example, the Employers’ Liability Bill, a measure of 
prime importance, the urgency of which is admitted on all hands. 
This Bill was brought in early last session by the Home Secretary. 
It was read a second time after lengthy and serious debate. It was 
referred to a Grand Committee composed of authorities on the ques- 
tion drawn from all quarters of the House. The Grand Committee 
laboured at its work with trained intelligence and patient assiduity. 
The question was thoroughly thrashed out. Whole batches of, 
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amendments were carefully considered, some adopted, and the Bill 
came back to the House of Commons in a shape as perfect as human 
skill could make it. It reached the House at a time when the 
holidays were close at hand, and there was a general anxiety to wind 
up the business and get off. A minority defeated in the Grand 
Committee desired to renew battle upon particular points in the 
House itself. They were quite within their right in taking that 
course, but it involved the appropriation of at least one night’s 
sitting, and it was considered that that would be more easily 
obtained in the autumn session. The Bill accordingly stood over 
till the autumn session, drifted on till the end, and, for lack of 
opportunity to provide a single night for its discussion on the 
report stage, it was dropped. That in ordinary business circum- 
stances would be a matter involving nothing worse than a few 
months’ delay. The Act, which might have come into operation in 
October 1888, would be postponed till May 1889. The night that 
could not be filched from the limited store available on the eve of 
Christmas, could be freely given out of the abundance of time at the 
opening of the session. One of the days now wasted in debate on 
the Address might be devoted to the discussion Mr. Broadhurst and 
his friends desired to raise on-the report stage, the third reading 
taken with or without amendment, and the thing would be done. 
But Parliament, in its wisdom, has ordered matters otherwise. The 
house laboriously and carefully built up to within a few lines of its 
third storey, has been ruthlessly pulled down. The Bill upon which 
so much labour was lavished last session is as absolutely dead as if 
it had never been introduced, and the whole work will have to be 
recommenced from the beginning, with first reading, second reading, 
reference to Committee, consideration in Committee, report stage, 
and third reading. 

Year after year this sort of thing goes on in the House of 
Commons, and year after year complaint is made of over-work and 
inability to cope with growing engagements. Yet here at hand, in- 
vitingly available, is a simple and effective reform which would not 
only multiply the time at the disposal of the legislature, but would 
improve the quality of the legislation. It too often happens under 
the existing system that, appalled by the prospect of wantonly 
sacrificing the labours of the session, a Bill is hurried through its last 
stages at a reckless speed that overlooks errors which become pain- 
fully obvious when judges take action under it. Fora long time 
the fate of another great measure of the session, upon which a 
Grand Committee had lavished infinite labour, trembled in the 
balance. Within a week of Christmas Day the Patents Bill, which 
had come down from the Lords, stood on the paper awaiting the 
third reading. The Government, hampered with the accumulated 
legacy of deferred Supply, could not spare an hour before midnight 
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to carry the measure. After midnight it was at the mercy of any 
cantankerous person who pleased to cry, ‘I object.’ At three o’clock 
one morning, just before the prorogation, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
lying in wait on the Treasury Bench, succeeded in slipping the Bilk 
through this final and really formal stage, and it is now in operation. 
But it was in the power of Dr. Tanner, by the simple uplifting of 
his voice, to have prevented this consummation and made it necessary 
that the whole process should be gone through once more in a sub- 
sequent session. 

The mere statement of this incontrovertible fact condemns a 
system in support of which earnest and impartial research fails to 
find a single logical argument. It is reasonable and natural that 
Bills under consideration in one Parliament should be dealt with 
de novo by a newly elected one. But there is nothing peculiar to 
the months of February or March that renders an identical legis- 
lative body incapable of taking up at a given point work they 
were engaged inin the months of July or August. To carry the 
present system to a logical conclusion, Bills the progress of which 
has been interrupted by the Easter or Whitsun recess should be 
dropped and brought in afresh when the House reassembles. There 
is no difference in the recesses, except that the winter holiday is 
longer than that which breaks in upon the labours of Parliament at 
Easter or Whitsuntide. 

HEnrY W. Lucy. 





TENNYSON AS PROPHET. 


And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
No phantoms, watching from a phantom shore, 
Await the last and largest sense to make 

The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 


And show us that the world is wholly fair. 
The Ancient Sage. 


THE aspect, the countenance of Lord Tennyson—best rendered in 
Sir J. Millais’s portrait, but faithfully given also in many a photo- 
graph—must often have struck his admirers with a sense of surprise. 
It does not fit the popular conception of him—a conception founded 
mainly on his earlier work, and which presents him as a refined, an 
idyllic poet, the chanter of love and friendship, the adorner of half- 
barbarous legends with a garb of tender grace. The faces of other 
poets—of the ethereal Shelley, the sensuous Keats, the passionate 
Byron, the benignant Wordsworth—correspond well enough to our 
notion of what they ought to be. But Tennyson’s face expresses not 
delicacy but power; it is grave even to sternness ; it is formidable in 
the sense which it gives of strength and wisdom won through pain. 

For indeed, both in aspect and in mood of mind there has arisen 
between the poet of the Dream of Fair Women and the poet of 
Vastness a change like the change between the poet of Comus and 
the poet of Samson Agonistes. In each case the potent nature, 
which in youth felt keenlier than any contemporary the world’s beauty 
and charm, has come with age to feel with like keenness its awful 
majesty, the clash of unknown energies, and ‘ the doubtful doom of 
humankind.’ And the persistence of Lord Tennyson’s poetic gift in 
all its glory—a persistence scarcely rivalled since Sophocles—has 
afforded a channel for the emergence of forces which must always 
have lain deep in his nature, but which were hidden from us by the 
very luxuriance of the fancy and the emotion of youth. 

I would speak, then, of Tennyson as a prophet, meaning by that 
term much more than a self-inspired mystic, an eloquent visionary. 
I know not how else to describe a service which humanity will always 
need. Besides the savant, occupied in discovering objective truth— 
besides the artist occupied in representing and idealising that truth— 
we need some voice to speak to us of those greatest, those undiscover- 
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able things which can never be wholly known but must still less be 
wholly ignored or forgotten. For such a service we need something 
more than orator or priest ; we need a sage, but a sage whose wisdom 
is kindled with emotion, and whose message comes to us with the 
authority of a great personality, winged at once and weighted by 
words of power. 

Yet Tennyson’s prophetic message has been so delicately inter- 
woven with his metrical and literary charm, and has found, more- 
over, its most potent expression in poems so recent in date, that it 
has not often, I think, been adequately recognised, or traced with due 
care from its early to its later form. There need, therefore, I trust, 
be no presumption in an attempt—for which the writer, of course, is 
alone responsible—to arrange in clearer connection those weighty 
utterances which the exigencies of art have scattered irregularly over 
many pages, but which those who seek the guidance of great minds 
must often desire to reunite. 

We have not here, indeed, a developed system whose dogmas can 
be arranged in logical order. Rather may the reader be disposed to 
say that there is no sure message; that the net result consists in 
hopes and possibilities which the poet himself regards as transcending 
proof. Alas! like the haul of living things from the deep sea, the 
group of dogmas which any mind brings up from the gulf of things 
is apt to dwindle as the plummet sinks deeper down; and we have 
rather to ask, ‘Is there at the bottom life at all?’ than to expect to 
find our highly organised creeds still flourishing when we have 
plunged far into the dark abyss. 

This may sound but a cheerless saying, and the Christian reader 
may perhaps complain of a lack of explicit adhesion to Christian 
doctrine in our representative poet. But I would beg him to consider 
that the cause of any creed, however definite, can hardly at present 
be better subserved than by indirect and preliminary defences. I 
would remind him that the Gospel story is not now supported, in 
Paley’s fashion, by insistence on its miracles alone, but rather and 
mainly by subjective arguments, by appeals to its intrinsic beauty 
and probability, its adaptation to the instincts and needs of men. 
Christianity assumes an unseen world, and then urges that the life of 
Christ is the fittest way in which such a world could come into contact 
with the world we know. The essential spirituality of the universe, 
in short, is the basis of religion, and it is precisely this basis which 
is now assailed. In former times the leading opponents of Christianity 
were mainly ‘ Deists,’ and admitted in some form or other a spiritual 
substratum for visible things. Rousseau’s irreducible minimum of 
religion included a God and a future life. But now the position is 
changed. The most effective assailants of Christianity no longer 
take the trouble to attack, as Voltaire did, the Bible miracles in detail. 
They strike at the root, and begin by denying—outright or virtually— 
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that a spiritual world,a world beyond the conceivable reach of mathe- 
matical formule, exists for us at all. They say with Clifford that 
‘no intelligences except those of men and animals have been at 
work in the solar system;’ or, implying that the physical Cosmos 
is all, and massing together all possible spiritual entities under the 
name which most suggests superstition, they affirm that the world 
‘is made of ether and atoms, and there is no room for ghosts.’ 

Now it is evident that unless this needful preamble of any and 
every religion can be proved—say rather unless the existence of an 
unseen profounder world can be so presented as to commend itself to 
our best minds as the more likely hypothesis—it will be useless to 
insist now-a-days on the adaptation of any given religion to the needs 
of the soul. The better adapted it is to man, the stronger the pre- 
sumption that it is a system created by man—‘ the guess of a worm 
in the dust, and the shadow of its desire.’ It does not, of course, 
follow that even were the existence of a spiritual world demonstrated, 
any specific revelation of that world would be manifestly true. But 
at any rate unless such a world be in some sense believed in by the 
leading minds of the race, no specific revelation whatever can perma- 
nently hold its ground. If, therefore, certain readers feel that 
Tennyson’s championship is confined mainly to what they may regard 
as mere elements of Natural Religion, they need not on that account 
value him the less as a leader of the spiritual side of human thought. 
The work which he does may not be that which they most desire. 
But at least it is work indispensably necessary, if what they most 
desire is ever to be done. And they may reflect also that the Laureate’s 
great predecessor did more for a spiritual view of the universe by his 
Tintern Abbey or his Platonic Cde than by his Ecclesiastical Sonnets 
or his pious hymn to St. Bees. 

And first let us briefly consider the successive steps which mark 
Tennyson’s gradual movement to his present position. They show, 
I think, an inward development coinciding with, or sometimes anti- 
cipating, the spiritual movement of the age. We may start with 
the Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind—a 
juvenile work, from whose title, for present purposes, we may perhaps 
omit the adjectives ‘ supposed’ and ‘second-rate.’ In this, the most 
agitated of all his poems, we find the soul urging onward 

Thro’ utter dark a full-sail’d skiff, 


Unpiloted i’ the echoing dance 
Of reboant whirlwinds ;— 


and to the question ‘Why not believe, then?’ we have as answer a 
simile of the sea which cannot slumber like a mountain tarn, or 


Draw down into his vexéd pools 
All that blue heaven which hues and paves 


the tranquil inland mere. Thus far there is little that is distinctive, 
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little beyond the common experience of widening minds. But in 
The Two Voices we have much that will continue characteristic of 
Tennyson, and a range of speculation not limited by Christian tra- 
dition. Here we first encounter what may be termed his most 
definite conjecture, to which he returns in De Profundis, and in the 
Epilogue which forms almost his latest work—namely, the old 
Platonic hypothesis of the multiform pre-existence of the soul. His 
analogy from ‘trances’ has received, I need not say, much reinforce- 
ment from the experimental psychology of recent years. 


It may be that no life is found, 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 


As old mythologies relate, 
Some draught of Lethe may await 
The slipping through from state to state. 


As here we find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happen’d then, 
Until they fall in trance again. 


There can be no doubt that any hypothesis of our survival of 
death must logically suggest our existence before earthly: birth. 
Since, however, this latter hypothesis is not insisted on (though 


neither is it denied) by Christian orthodoxy, and has no quite obvious 
bearing on man’s hopes and fears, it has dropped out of common 
thought, and its occurrence in individual speculation marks a certain 
disengagement and earnestness of inquiry. 

The next main step is represented by Jn Memoriam; and in 
reading In Memoriam it is difficult to realise that the book was 
written by a young man, some half-century ago; so little is there, in 
all its range of thought and emotion, which the newest Science can 
condemn or the truest Religion find lacking. So sound an instinct 
has led the poet to dwell on the core of religion—namely, the sur- 
vival of human love and human virtue—so genuine a candour has 
withheld him from insisting too positively on his own hopeful belief. 
In spite of its sparse allusion to Christianity, Jn Memoriam has been 
widely accepted as a helpful companion to Christian devotion. Is 
not this because the Christian feels that the survival of human love 
and virtue—however phrased or supported—is the essence of his 
Gospel too? that his good news is of the survival of a consummate 
love and virtue, manifested with the express object of proving that 
love and virtue could survive ? 

It is hardly too much to say that In Memoriam is the only 
speculative book of that epoch—epoch of the ‘ Tractarian movement,’ 
and much similar ‘ up-in-the-air balloon-work’—which retains a 
serious interest now. Its brief cantos contain the germs of many a 
subsequent treatise, the indication of channels along which many a 
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wave of opinion has flowed, down to that last ‘Philosophie der 
Erlésung,’ or Gospel of a sad Redemption— 


To drop head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease— 


which tacitly or openly is possessing itself of so many a modern 
mind. 

Yet In Memoriam, in spite of all its pregnancy, hardly forms a 
part of what I have called the prophetic message of Tennyson. He 
still is feeling for Wisdom ; he has not reached the point fees whence 
he can speak with confidence and power. 

The first words, as I hold them, of the message are presented, 
with characteristic delicacy, in the form of a vision merely, and in 
one of the least conspicuous poems. The wife’s dream in Sea 
Dreams is an utterance of deep import—the expression of a convic- 
tion that the truth of things is good; and that the resistless force of 
truth, destroying one after another all ancient creeds, and reaching 
at last to the fair images of Virgin Mother and sinless Babe, is 
nevertheless an impulse in harmony with the best that those creeds 
contained ; and sheds a mystic light on the ruined minsters, and 
mixes its eternal music with the blind appeals of men. 

But round the North, a light, 
A belt, it seem’d, of luminous vapour, lay, 
And ever in it a low musical note 
Swell’d up and died; and, as it swell’d, a ridge 
Of breaker issued from the belt, and still 
Grew with the growing note, and when the note 
Had reach'd,a thunderous fullness, on those cliffs 
Broke, mixed with awful light (the same as that 
Living within the belt) whereby she saw 
That all those lines of cliffs were cliffs no more, 
But huge cathedral-fronts of every age, 
Grave, florid, stern, as far as eye could see, 
One after one ; and then the great ridge drew 
Lessening to the lessening music, back, 
And past into the belt and swell'd again 
Slowly to music; ever when it broke 
The statues, king or saint, or founder fell. 


But here the subtlest point is that the very lamentations of those 
who regret this ruin are themselves part and parcel of the same har- 
monious impulse— 


Their wildest wailings never out of tune 
With that sweet note 


to which the ancient images are crumbling down, and the resistless 
wave advancing from a luminous horizon of the sea. 

Where, then, are we to look for a revelation of the secret which, 
broadening from its far belt of light, is to overwhelm the limited and 
evanescent phases of human faith ? 
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The nearest approach to a statement of creed in Tennyson's 
poems is to be found in a few stanzas which he read at the first meet- 
ing of the Metaphysical Society, the group of thinkers mentioned in 
his sonnet on the inception of the Review in which these pages 
appear :— 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 


Is not the Vision He? tho’ He be not that which He seems ? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 


Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him? ... 


Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. . . . 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision—were it not He ? 


In the ‘ Higher Pantheism’ of these familiar lines, the reader 
accustomed to the study of religions will seem to recognise that we 
have come to the end of the story. We have reached the end of 
Oriental religion, the end of Greek; we stand where stood Plotinus, 
fusing into a single ecstasy every spiritual emotion of that ancient 
world. 


But to see and to have seen that Vision is reason no longer, but more than 
reason, and before reason, and after reason; as also is that Vision which is seen. 
And perchance we should not speak of sight. For that which is seen—if we must 
needs speak of the Seer and the Seen as twain and not as one—that which is seen 
is not discerned by the seer nor ccnceived by him as asecond thing; but, becoming 
as it were other than himself, he of himself contributeth nought, but as when one 
layeth centre upon centre he becometh God’s and one with God. Wherefore this 
vision is hard to tell of. For how can a man tell of that as other than himself, 
which when he discerned it seemed not other, but one with himself indeed ? ! 


Or take again the words of Arthur at the end of the Holy Grail— 
the spiritually central passage, so to say, in all the Idylls of the 
King—when that king describes the visions of the night or of the 
day which come when earthly work is done— 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 


And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision ;— 


and compare this with any one of the passages where Plotinus 
endeavours in halting speech to reproduce those moments of unison 
whose memory brightens his arid argument with oases of a lucid joy. 


And it may be that this was not vision, but some other manner of sight, ay, an 
ecstasy and a simplicity and a self-surrender, and a still passion of contact and of 
unison, when that which is within the Holy Place is discerned. . . . And falling 
from that sight if he arouse again the virtue in him, and perceive himself wholly 


1 Plotinus, Znn. vi. 10. 
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adorned, he shall be lifted up once more; through Virtue looking upon Mind and 
through Wisdom upon very God. Thus is the life of blessed gods and of godlike 
men a renunciation of earthly joy, a deliverance from earthly sorrow, a flight of 
the One to the One. 


To some such point as this, as I have said, the instinct of reve- 
rence, the emotion of holiness, must tend to lead souls to such emotions 
born. And in former times this mystical standpoint seemed in some 
sense independent of controversy. Historical criticism on the Gospels, 
geological disproof of the Mosaic cosmogony, scarcely rose into that 
thinner air. But the assault now made is more paralysing, more 
fundamental. For it is based on formule which are in a certain 
sense demonstrable, and which seem to embrace the whole extent of 
things. The Cosmos, we now say, is a system of ether and atoms, in 
which the sum of matter and the sum of energy are constant quan- 
tities. And the Cosmos is the scene of universal evolution, according 
to unchangeable law. Hence it seems to follow that no human soul 
or will can add a fresh energy of its own; that there can be nothing 
but a ceaseless transformation of force, which would proceed in just 
the same way were all consciousness to be removed from the automata 
who fancy that they direct the currents along which they inevitably 
flow. It seems to follow, too, that even the highest of these automata 
have been brought into a momentary existence by no Heavenly 
Father, no providential scheme ; but in the course of a larger and 
unconscious process, which in itself bears no relation to human 
happiness or virtue. 

As all this begins to be dimly realised, men may be seen, like 
ants in a trodden ant-hill, striving restlessly to readjust their shattered 
conceptions. Itis borne in upon them that the traditional optimism 
of Western races may be wholly illusory ; that human life may indeed, 
as the East has held, be on the whole an evil, and man’s choice lie 
between a dumb resignation and that one act of rebellion which 
makes at least an end. And thus, in an age little given to meta- 
physic, we find pessimistic systems more vigorous than any other, 
and the intellect of France, Russia, Germany deeply honeycombed 
with a tacit despair. 

But though pessimism may spread among the thoughtful, it cannot 
possibly be the practical creed of progressive peoples. They must 
maintain their energy by some kind of compromise between old views 
and new; and the compromises which we see around us, though at 
war among themselves, are yet the offspring of the same need, and 
serve to break, at different points, the terrible transition. There is 
the movement which began with Broad-Churchism, and which seems 
now to broaden further into a devotion to Christ which altogether 
repudiates the Resurrection on which His first followers based His 
claim to be the bringer of a true Gospel rather than the most mis- 
taken of all enthusiasts. And a few steps further from old beliefs 
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stands that other compromise known as Positivism—a religion con- 
sisting simply in the resolute maintenance of the traditional opti- 
mistic view when the supposed facts that made for optimism have all 
been abandoned. Never have we come nearer to ‘ the grin without 
the cat’ of the popular fairy tale than in the brilliant paradoxes with 
which some kindly rhetorician—himself steeped in deserved pro- 
sperity—would fain persuade us that all in this sad world is well, since 
Auguste Comte has demonstrated that the effect of our deeds lives 
after us, so that what we used to call eternal death—the cessation, 
in point of fact, of our own existence—may just as well be considered 
as eternal life of a very superior description. 

But although these and similar compromises are only too open to 
the pessimist’s attack, one may well hesitate as to whether it is right 
or desirable to assail them. Should we not encourage any illusion 
which will break the fall, and repeat in favour of these fragile sub- 
stitutes the same reticence which it so long seemed well to use in 
criticising Christianity itself? 

Such, at any rate, is not Lord Tennyson’s attitude in the matter. 
In his view, it seems, these blanched survivals of optimism may be 
brushed aside without scruple. He is not afraid to set forth a naked 
despair as the inevitable outcome of a view of the world which omits 
a moral government or a human survival. A grave responsibility, 
which the clear-seeing poet would scarcely have undertaken, had not 
his own confidence in the happier interpretation been strong and 
assured. 

His presentation of absolute hopelessness is put in the mouth of 
a man undergoing one of those seasons of unmerited anguish which 
are the real, the intimate problem with which any religion or any 
philosophy has to deal. 

‘A man and his wife, having lost faith in a God, and hope of a 
life to come’—so run the prefatory words to Despair—‘ and being 
utterly miserable in this, resolve to end themselves by drowning. 
The woman is drowned, but the man rescued by a minister of the 
sect he had abandoned ;’—and to this minister he describes the 
reflections of that which had so nearly been his own last hour. 

And first of all,and prompting to the suicidal act, was the passion 
of pity for himself and all mankind—the feeling that there was no 
hope or remedy except that last plunge into the dark. 


But pity—the Pagan held it a vice—was in her and in me, 
Helpless, taking the place of the pitying God that should be! 
Pity for all that aches in the grasp of an idiot power, 

And pity for our own selves on an earth that bore not a flower; 
Pity for all that suffers on land or in air or the deep, 

And pity for our own selves till we long’d for eternal sleep. 


‘It seemed to me,’ says the character in which one of the ablest 
of our younger writers has expressed her own inward battle, ‘it seemed 
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to me as if I saw, mysteriously, a new Satan, a rebel angel of good, 
raising his banners against the Jehovah of Evil; a creature like 
Frankenstein’s image, a terrible new kind of monster, more noble 
than its base maker.’? How shall a man avoid such indignant com- 
passion as this? Let him face his own doom bravely as he may, 
how shall he look complacently on the anguish of others, knowing 
that for their forlornness there is no pity anywhere save such thin 
stream as he and his like can give ? that there lives, perhaps, no 
creature wiser or more helpful than himself in the star-sown fields of 
heaven ? 

And the stars of the limitless Universe sparkled and shone in the sky, 

Flashing with fires as of God, but we knew that their light was a lieE— 

Bright as with deathless hope—but, however they sparkled and shone, 

The dark little worlds running round them were worlds of woe like our own. 


No soul in the heaven above, no soul on the earth below, 
A fiery scroll written over with lamentation and woe. 


‘The starry heavens without ; the moral law within: ’ with what 
an irony must that old formula of august hope strike on a mind like 
this! ‘The moral law within:’ the inherited instincts which have 
made my tribe successful among its neighbour tribes, but which 
simply fail and have no further meaning in this my solitary extremest 
hour! ‘The starry heavens without:’ appalling spectacle of aimless 
immensity ! inconceivable possibilities of pain! vastness of a Uni- 


verse which knows not of our existence and could not comprehend 
our prayer! 


O we poor orphans of nothing—alone on that lonely shore— 
Born of the brainless Nature who knew not that which she bore ! 


The man and wife bid farewell to each other as the water rises 
round them. 


Ah God, should we find Him, perhaps, if we died, if we died ; 
We never had found Him on earth, this earth is a fatherless Hell— 
‘Dear Love, for ever and ever, for ever and ever farewell.’ 
Never a cry so desolate, not since the world began, 
Never a kiss so sad, no, not since the coming of man! 


A comparison of these lines with the lines in the Palace of Art 
where Tennyson, still a young man, has painted the soul’s last dis- 
tress, will show how far more awful the world-problem reflected in the 
poet’s mind has become since that earlier day. In the Palace of 
Art the soul which has lived for her own pleasure alone feels herself 
‘ exiléd from eternal God,’ severed like a land-locked pool from the 
mighty movement of all things ‘toward one sure goal.’ It is an 
agony of remorse and terror, but it carries with it a germ of hope. 
There 7s the goal towards which the universe is striving. There is 
the eternal God. And after repentance and purgation the erring 
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soul can hope to renew the sacred sympathies, and to rejoin the 
advancing host. 

On the other hand the woe described in Despair deepens where 
that other sorrow found its dawn. There is absolutely nothing to 
which effort can be directed, or appeal can lie. It is no longer con- 
ceivable that any soul, by any action or passion, can alter the immu- 
table destiny which hangs blindly over all. 

Yet I must not speak as if those who deem human survival a 
superfluous consolation had made no effort to meet such crises as that 
on which Tennyson dwells. I quote a well-known passage in which 
Cliffurd has depicted the ‘ unseen helper’ who may be looked for when 
no other help is nigh. 


He who, wearied or stricken in the fight with the powers of darkness, asks 
himself in a solitary place, ‘Is it all for nothing? shall we indeed be overthrown ?’ 
he does find something which may justify that thought [of an unseen helper of 
men]. In such a moment of utter sincerity, when a man has bared his own soul 
before the immensities and the eternities, a presence in which his own poor per- 
sonality is shrivelled into nothingness, arises within him, and says, as plainly as 
words can say, ‘I am with thee, and I am greater than thou.’ . . . The dim and 
shadowy outlines of the superhuman Deity fade slowly away from before us ; and 
as the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive with greater and greater clear- 
ness the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure—of Him who made all Gods and 
shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father Man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, ‘ Before Jehovah was, I am!’ 


Yet would one not be in danger of observing that the face of this 
summarised or composite ancestor was of somewhat too simian a 
type? Might not ‘the fire of youth in his eyes’ suggest unpleas- 
antly that he had called his descendants into being for reasons quite 
other than a far-seeing desire that they should suffer and be strong? 
And if Jehovah and all gods be his fable and his fiction, does that 
make him a whit more strong to save ? 


Why should we bear with an hour of torture, a moment of pain, 

If every man die for ever, if all his griefs are in vain, 

And the homeless planet at length will be wheel’d thro’ the silence of space, 

Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race, 

When the worm shall have writhed its last, and its last brother-worm will 

have fled 

From the dead fossil skull that is left in the rocks of an earth that is dead 

‘What is it to me,’ said Marcus Aurelius, ‘to live in a world 
without a Providence?’ ‘I live,’ said Prince Bismarck in 1878, ‘a 
life of great activity, and occupy a lucrative post ; but all this could 
offer me no inducement to live one day longer, did I not believe in 
God and a better future.’ It is well to quote men like these when 
one sees the words * morbid’ and ‘ unmanly,’ taking in the Positivist 
Camp the place which the words ‘dangerous’ and ‘ unsound’ have 
occupied so long in orthodox polemics. It is not clear why it should 
be unmanly to face the bitter as well as the sweet; to see life in a 
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dry light, tinted neither by the sunset rays of a vanishing Paradise, 
nor by the silvery moonlight of a philosopher’s dream. 

In Tennyson’s view, at any rate, this deliberate rejection of 
human life as meaningless without a future is not the mere outcome 
of such misery as that of the spokesman in Despair. It forms the 
theme of one of his last and most majestic personal utterances, of 
that poem of Vastness, which one may place beside the choruses in 
the Edipus at Colonus, as illustrations, the one of an old man’s 
wisdom in all its benignity, the other of an old man’s wisdom in all 
its authority and power. 

The insignificance of human life, if moral evolution be for ever 
checked by death, is no new theme ; but it is here enforced as though 
by Plato’s ‘ spectator of all time and of all existence,’ with a range of 
view which sees one man’s death recall or prefigure, not, as Dido’s, 
the fall only of Tyre or Carthage, but the desolation of entire planets, 
and the evanescence of unknown humanities in dispeopled fields of 
Heaven. Seen with that cosmic gaze, earth’s good and evil alike 
seem the illusions of a day. 


Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a vanish’d face, 
Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust of a vanish’d race. 


Raving politics, never at rest—as this poor earth’s pale history runs— 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of suns ? 


Stately purposes, valour in battle, glorious annals of army and fleet, 
Death for the right cause, death for the wrong cause, trumpets of victory, groans 
of defeat; ... 


Pain that has crawled from the corpse of Pleasure, a worm that writhes all 
day, and at night 

Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper and stings him back to the curse of 
the light; ... 


Love for the maiden crown'd with marriage, no regrets for aught that has been, 
Household happiness, gracious children, debtless competence, golden mean; .. . 


What is it all if we all of us end but in being our own corpse-coffins at last, 

Swallow’‘d in vastness, lost in silence, drown’d in the deeps of a meaningless Past ? 

What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment’s anger of bees in their 
hive? 

Peace, let it be! for I loyed him, and love him for ever; the dead are not dead 
but alive. 


How else than thus can we nowimagine the cosmic position of man ? 
We have long ceased to think of him as standing on an immutable 
earth, with sun and stars revolving round his central home. Nor 
can we any longer fancy him, as Comte used to fancy him, housed in 
the snug security of his solar system ;—an unroofed and fenceless plot, 
feem whence every moment the irrecoverable sun-rays tremble out 
into the blackness and are squandered in the gulf of heaven. We must 
regard him with foresight of his end; with such comfort only as we 


may find in the thought that other races, powerless as he, may have 
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been shaped, and may yet be shaped, from the like clash of atoms, 
for the like history and the like doom. Let these cry aloud if they 
will into the interstellar spaces, and call it prayer; they hear not 
each other, and there is none else to hear. For in this infinity love 
and virtue have no share ; they are of all illusions the most fragile, 
derivative, evanescent ; they have no part or lodgment in the fixed 
reality of things. 

And yet this prospect, which is slowly imposing itself as inevi- 
table, is in reality but a conjecture like all the rest. Such, we may 
admit, must be the universe if it be reducible to ether and atoms 
alone ; if life and consciousness be its efflorescence and not its sub- 
stratum, and that which was from the beginning be the lowest and 
not the highest of all. But in truth a reduction of the Cosmos into 
ether and atoms is scarce more reasonable than its reduction into 
the four elements, air, water, earth, and fire. The ancients boldly 
assumed that the world was made of things which our senses can 
reach. The modern savant too often tacitly implies that the world 
is made of things which our calculations can reach. Yet this is 
still a disguised, a mediate anthropomorphism. There is no reason 
to assume that our calculations, any more than our senses, have 
cognisance of any large fraction of the events which are occurring 
even in our own region of time and space. The notion that we 
have now attained to a kind of outline sketch of the universe is 
not really consistent with the very premises on which it is based. 
For on those premises our view must inevitably have limits depend- 
ing on nothing wider than the past needs of living organisms on 
this earth. We have acquired, presumably, a direct perception of 
such things as it has helped our ancestors most to perceive during 
their struggle for existence; and an indirect perception of such 
other things as we have been able to infer from our group of direct 
perceptions. But we cannot limit the entities or operations which 
may coexist, even in our part of the Cosmos, with those we know. 
The universe may be infinite in an infinite number of ways. 

Thoughts like these are not formally disputed, but they are con- 
stantly ignored. In spite of the continued hints which nature gives 
us to enlarge our conceptions in all kinds of unlooked-for ways, the 
instinct of system, of a rounded and completed doctrine, is apt to be 
too strong for us, and a determined protest against premature 
synthesis is as much needed now as ever. Such protest may 
naturelly take one of two forms. It may consist of a careful regis- 
tration of residual phenomena in all directions, which the current 
explanations fail to include. Or it may consist—and this is the 
prophet’s task—of imaginative appeal, impressive assertion of the 
need of a profounder insight and a wider purview before we quit our 
expectant attitude, and act as though apparent limitations were also 
real, or the universe fathomed in any of its dimensions by human 
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perception and power. It is in this mood that Tennyson draws from 
the standing mystery of a child’s birth the conception of a double, a 
synchronous evolution; of a past which has slowly shaped the in- 
dwelling spirit as well as the fleshly habitation. First comes the 
physical ancestry :— 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
Where all that was to be, in all that was, 
Whirl'd for a million wons thro’ the vast 
Waste dawn of multitudinous-eddying light. 


For thus does the baby’s structure remount to the primordial 
nebula; the atoms of its hand have been volleyed for inconceivable 
ages through far-off tracts of gloom, and have passed through a myriad 
combinations, inanimate and animate, to become the child’s for a 
moment, and to speed once more away. 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

From that great deep, before our world begins, 

Whereon the Spirit of God moves as He will— 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

From that true world within the world we see, 

Whereof our world is but the bounding shore. 


For thus an invisible world may antecede the visible, and an incon- 
ceivable world the conceivable ; while yet we ourselves, here and 
now, are living equally in both; though our spirit be beclouded by 
its ‘descent into generation ;’ which, in Plotinus’ words, is ‘a fall, a 
banishment, a moulting of the wings of the soul.’ 
O dear Spirit half lost 

In thine own shadow, and this fleshly sign 

That thou art thou, who wailest being born 

And banish’d into mystery, and the pain 

Of this divisible-indivisible world 

Among the numerable-innumerable 

Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite space 

In finite-infinite time—our mortal veil 

And shattered phantom of that infinite One 

Who made thee unconceivably thyself 

Out of His whole World-self and all in all. 


Is there, then, any hint of a possibility of transcending these 
contradictory inconceivables ? of re-attaining the clearness which is 
blurred and confused by the very fact of our individuation ? of parti- 
cipating in that profounder consciousness which, in Tennyson’s view, 
is not the ‘ epiphenomenon’ but the root and reality of all ? 

A passage in the Ancient Sage, known to be based upon the 
poet’s own experience, describes some such sensation of resumption 
into the universal, following upon a self-induced ecstasy. 

And more, my son! for more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 


The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed 
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And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into heaven. I touch’d my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 
Were sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 


This passage raises in the directest form a question which becomes 
ever more vitally important as external systems of theology crumble 
away. Can ecstasy ever be a state higher than normal life, or is it 
always referable to delusion or disease? Now it is undoubted that 
the great majority of states of true ecstasy which are now observed 
occur in hysterical patients, as one phase of a complex attack. The 
temptation to rank ecstasy on much the same level with hysterical 
spasm or mutism is naturally irresistible. And yet, as I have urged 
elsewhere, this is by no means a safe conclusion. A hysterical fit 
indicates a lamentable instability of the nervous system. But it is 
by no means certain, & priori, that every symptom of that instability, 
without exception, will be of a degenerative kind. The nerve-storm, 
with its unwonted agitations, may possibly lay bare some deep-lying 
capacity in us which could scarcely otherwise have cometo light. Recent 
experiments (especially in France) on both sensation and memory in 
certain abnormal states, have added plausibility to this view, and 
justify us in holding that, in spite of its frequent association with 
hysteria, ecstasy is not necessarily in itself a morbid symptom. 

And if we can allow ourselves to look at ecstasy apart from its 
associations with hysteria and fanaticism—as it is presented to us, 
say, by Plato or Wordsworth, or, in more developed form (as we have 
seen), by Tennyson or Plotinus—then, assuredly, it is a phenomenon 
which cannot be neglected in estimating man’s actual or nascent 
powers of arriving at a knowledge of truth. ‘Great wit and madness’ 
are both of them divergences from the common standard; but the 
study of genius may have as much to teach us of the mind’s evolution 
as the study of insanity has to teach us of its decay. 

And, moreover, if indeed, as Tennyson has elsewhere suggested, 
and as many men now believe, there exist some power of communica- 
tion between human minds without sensory agency— 


Star to star vibrates light; may soul to soul 
Strike thro’ some finer element of her own ?— 


then surely it would be in accordance with analogy that these centres 
of psychical perception should be immersed in a psychical continuum, 
and that their receptivity should extend to influences of larger than 
human scope. And if so, then the obscure intuitions which have 
made the vitality of one religion after another may have discerned 
confusedly an ultimate fact, a fact deeper than any law which man’s 
mind can formulate, or any creed to which his heart can cling. For 
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these things, to whatever purport, were settled long ago; they must 
be the great structural facts of the Cosmos, determined before our 
Galaxy shaped itself or souls first entered into man. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate the aspect in which 
this great poet’s teaching—in itself, no doubt, many-sided, and 
transcending the grasp of any single disciple—has presented itself to 
at least one student, who has spared no pains to follow it. As here 
conceived, it is a teaching which may well outlast our present con- 
fusion and struggle. For Tennyson is the prophet simply of a 
Spiritual Universe: the proclaimer of man’s spirit as part and parcel 
of that Universe, and indestructible as the very root of things. And 
in these beliefs, though science may not prove them, there is nothing 
which can conflict with science ; for they do but assert in the first 
place that the universe is infinite in more ways than our instruments 
can measure ; in the second place that evolution, which is the law for 
the material universe, is the law for virtue as well. It is not on inter- 
ference but on analogy, not on catastrophe but on completion, that 
they base the foundation of hope. More there may be—truths holier, 
perhaps, and happier still ; but should not these truths, if true they 
be, suffice for man? Is it not enough to give majesty to the universe, 
purpose and dignity to life, if-he can once believe that his upward 
effort—what he here calls virtue—shall live and persist for ever? 
‘ Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.’ 

If there are some who will deem this hope insufficient, there are 
many more among the disciples of science who will smile at it as an 
unprovable dream. For my own part, too, I believe that the final 
answer—and this I say in no unhopeful spirit—must depend on the 
discoveries of Science herself. ‘We are ancients of the earth ;’ and 
if there be indeed an unseen world we assuredly need not imagine 
that we have yet exhausted our means of discovering it. But mean- 
time we more than ever need our prophets; and the true poet comes 
nearer to inspiration than any prophet to whom we can hope to listen 
now. Let his intuitions come to us dissolved in that fusion of 
thought and melody which makes the highest art we know ; let flashes 
of a strange delight—‘ like sparkles in the stone avanturine ’—reveal 
at once the beauty and the darkness of the meditations whence the 
song has sprung. Give us, if so it may be, the exaltation which lifts 
into a high community ; the words which stir the pulse like passion, 
and wet the eyes like joy, and with the impalpable breath of an 
inward murmur can make a sudden glory in the deep of the heart. 
Give us—but who shall give it ? or how in days like these shall not 
the oracles presently be dumb ? 

In Tennyson and Browning we have veritable fountain-heads of 
the spiritual energy of our time. ‘ Ranging and ringing thro’ the 
minds of men,’ their words are linked in many a memory with what 
life has held of best. But these great poets have passed already the 
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common term of man; and when we look to the pair whose genius 
might have marked them as successors, we see too clearly the effect 
of this ‘dimness of our vexation’ upon sensitive and generous souls. 
The ‘singer before sunrise ’—capable of so quick a response to all 
chivalrous ardours—has turned his face from the vaster problems, 
has given himself to literature as literature, and to poetry as art 
alone. And he, again, who dwelt with so ravishing a melancholy on 
Eld and Death, whose touch shall shrivel all human hope and joy,— 
he has felt that every man may well grasp with hasty eagerness at 
delights which so soon pass by for all, and has followed how in- 
coherent an ideal along how hazardous a way! 

It seems sometimes as though poetry, which has always been half 
art, half prophecy, must needs abandon her higher mission; must 
turn only to the bedecking of things that shall wither and the em- 
balming of things that shall decay. She will speak, as in the Earthly 


Paradise, to listeners 
laid upon a flowery slope 
’T wixt inaccessible cliffs and unsailed sea ; 


and behind all her utterance there will be an awful reticence, an 
unforgotten image of the end. How, then, will Tennyson’s hopes 
and visions sound to men, when his living utterance has fallen silent, 
like the last oracle in the Hellenic world? I can imagine that our 
descendants may shun the message whose futile confidence will add 
poignancy to their despair. Or, on the other hand, if indeed the 
Cosmos make for good, and evolution be a moral as well as a material 
law, will men in time avail to prove it? For then they will look 
back on Tennyson as no belated dreamer, but as a leader who in the 
darkest hour of the world’s thought would not despair of the destiny 
of man. They will look back on him as Romans looked back on that 
unshaken Roman who purchased at its full price the field of Canna, 
on which at that hour victorious Hannibal lay encamped with his 
Carthaginian host. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERs. 





CAN WE THINK WITHOUT WOR 


AN ANSWER TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. = - 


Gy. 


Tue Duke of Argyll’s article on the ‘Identity of Thought and 
Language’ in the Contemporary Review of December 1888, though 
meant as an adverse criticism of the theory which I put forward in 
my Science of Thought, strikes me rather as a valuable contribution 
from a fellow-worker than as the mere onslaught of an opponent. 
Whatever his own opinion at the present moment may be, the Duke 
sees at all events that the question of the identity of thought and 
language has to be settled in one way or other, and that it cannot 
be waved aside as a mere paradox. To have had the benefit of the 
Duke’s critical remarks is to me a matter of the highest importance. 
I know now the worst that can be said against my theory, and I 
know it as coming from a man who wears no philosophical livery 
and recognises no scientific pope. 

It may seem strange that on so simple and fundamental a ques- 
tion of philosophy as the true nature of language and thought there 
should be any difference of opinion at all. Even those who are not 
philosophers by profession think and speak, speak and think; and 
how is it possible that some should deny that they ever think with- 
out words, while others assert that they always or almost always 
think without words? Is not that enough to show that all 
philosophy is hopeless? We can understand that philosophers 
should differ about the interpretation of facts and the measuring of 
probabilities ; but that they should disagree on the simplest facts of 
their own consciousness is enough to unnerve the most sanguine 
student of psychology. If, for instance, the brain of the gorilla 
strikes one observer as very like that of a man, it may be said with 
perfect honesty that such likeness is no real likeness, and that an 
almost ‘inconspicuous structural difference may have been the 
primary cause of the immeasurable and practically infinite divergence 
of the human from the simian stirps.’ If, on the contrary, the 
brain of the gorilla strikes another observer as very different from 
that of a man, it is equally justifiable, for the sake of argument, to 
point out that such difference is no real difference, and that ‘the 
difference in weight of brain between the highest and the lowest 
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man is far greater, both relatively and absolutely, than that between 
the lowest man and the highest ape.’ 

Much more, in cases where we have to deal with probabilities 
only, divergence of opinion and even flat contradiction are perfectly 
compatible with scientific honesty. Thus the possibility of ‘an ex- 
tinct species (or genus) of ape which did give origin to man’ is still 
held almost as an article of faith by a number of eminent biologists, 
while it is rejected, as, in the present state of our knowledge, entirely 
unscientific, by others whose learning and honesty have never been 
questioned even by their opponents, and who would hail the discovery 
of the so-called ‘ missing link’ with even greater satisfaction than 
Darwin himself. 

All this is perfectly intelligible. But that there should be 
difference of opinion—nay, flat contradiction—on such a question as 
whether any human being can think without words or not, seems 
almost unintelligible. There can be no new evidence forthcoming 
on such a subject. We know all that can possibly be known, and 
who could be a better judge than the speaker and the thinker him- 
self? Can we not all of us perform the only possible experiment by 
which the truth of such a statement can be tested, and perform it 
whenever we like, without the aid of any apparatus or chemical 
laboratory? Can we not simply ask ourselves or our friends to try 
to speak without thinking, or to think without speaking? And 
what other crucial test can possibly be required ? 

Now, if we ask our friends to try to speak without thinking, some 
of them will no doubt achieve it with great success. They will 
chatter, prattle, jabber, babble and gabble, but unless they at the 
same time understand by their chatter something which we also can 
understand—that is, unless they think—no one would say that they 
are speaking, in the true sense of that word. No language can be 
said to be spoken unless every word of it is meant to be understood, 
otherwise we might say that a parrot speaks, or that even a phono- 
graph speaks. 

But, if we ask our friends to try to think without speaking, what 
will they say? I know that some will say they can do it with the 
greatest ease; but we have only to ask them whether they really 
know what exactly they are thinking about, and the illusion will 
vanish at once. As soon as they become conscious of their thoughts, 
or even of their images or dreams, as soon as they can tell themselves 
what they are thinking about, the forgotten or muffled words are there 
at once, and thought, as soon as it becomes conscious, becomes worded. 

‘ Yes,’ I am told, ‘it may seem so to you. But that is simply 
because you are so much absorbed in the study of language that you 
have forgotten how to think without words.’ Now Mr. Galton has 
shown that it is ‘an obsolete error to believe that the minds of every 
one else are like one’s own,’ and he tells us that he at all events has 
no difficulty whatever in thinking without words. Those who cannot 
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think without words should therefore try to bear their misfortune as 
well as they can, without imagining that everybody also is afflicted 
with the same complaint. 

If Mr. Galton tells me that he can think without words, I am not 
so rude as to contradict him in a matter of his own self-consciousness. 
But with regard to what he calls the obsolete error of believing that 
the minds of everyone else are like one’s own, I must confess that I 
cling to it so tenaciously that if I thought I could ever give it up, I 
should long ago have thrown up the whole study of psychology as a 
snare and delusion. For we are not speaking here of mere idiosyn- 
crasies or oddities or freaks of nature, but of the fundamental frame- 
work of our mind ; and to maintain that one mind is built up with 
words and another with thoughts seems to me much the same as to 
assert that some vertebrate animals have vertebre, but that other 
vertebrates can dispense with them as superfluous. 

Nothing, however, can be gained by flat contradiction, particu- 
larly when the matter in dispute can be reached by our inner 
consciousness only. I think I know very well what Mr. Galton 
means by his thoughts without words, and I do not despair at all that 
by-and-by we may come to some understanding on the subject, if 
only we try to express our thoughts in language, and, if possible, in 
one and the same philosophical dialect. 

It was from the same feeling that in matters of self-consciousness 
it is hardly courteous to contradict anyone, that I did not wish to 
deny the possibility of what was asserted by other philosophers. 
While fully admitting that thought, in the proper sense of that 
term, was impossible without words, they maintain that at all events 
it was perfectly possible to have images without words. In this case 
we must try to make it quite clear, first of all, what we mean by 
images. When we distinguish, according to the ordinary philo- 
sophical phraseology, between impressions, sensations, percepts, and 
concepts, it is clear that images fall under the head of percepts. 
We may subdivide our perceptual images into ever so many classes, 
but what they all share in common is that they are the result of a 
change of purely subjective sensations into objective images.' 
Strictly speaking, imagination would be confined to our dealing with 
such images, but its meaning has been extended far beyond. Taking 
image in the sense of percept, I, for my own part, am perfectly con- 
vinced that no image is possible without a name. Professor Helm- 
holtz (no mean authority on such matters) has arrived at the same 
conclusion. But again, I do not wish to contradict my friends when 
they tell me that they are capable of anonymous imagination, so long 
as by anonymous they do not mean unnamed or unnameable imagi- 
nations, but simply imaginations which for the time being seem to 

1 * Avec beaucoup d'autres nous appellons percept le produit de la perception, c’est- 


A-dire les images de l’objet extérieur définitivement acquises et liées & la sensation 
excitatrice.’—Binet, La Psychologie du Raisonnement, p. 66. 
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them without.a name. If I hold that an image, in order to be an 
image of something, must have a name, it is simply because every 
something is something to us only after it has been named or signed 
by some nota or other. 

Let us examine a case in point mentioned by the Duke of Argyll. 
‘Images,’ he says, ‘ are repetitions of a sensation, endowed with all 
its mental wealth, and consciously reproduced from the stores of 
memory. Both in their own nature, and in this very work of repro- 
duction, all true imagery is bathed in the light of concepts. Hence 
it is that without images we can do nothing in the field of thought, 
whilst, with images, we can mentally do all things which it is given 
us todo. The very highest and most abstract concepts are seen and 
handled by our intellects in the form of voiceless imagery. How 
many are the concepts roused in us by the forms, and by the remem- 
bered images, of the human countenance? Love and govdness, 
purity and truth, benevolence and devotion, firmness and justice, 
authority and command—these are a few, and a few only, of the. 
abstract ideas which may be presented and re-presented to us, in 
every degree and in every combination, by the remembered image 
of some silent face... . And if we can think of these images, and of 
all they suggest, without the intervention of any word, and without 
hearing, even in imagination, a single sound, we may be sure that 
the very highest concepts, the most generalised and the most abstract, 
are separable from language and independent of it... .’ 

Now let us examine this eloquent passage a little more closely. 
We all can enter into the Duke’s feelings when he speaks of har- 
bouring the image of a face which is the noblest embodiment of the 
divine virtue of compassion. We also know that this may be done 
in perfect silence, and without a tremor of the vocal chords. But 
can we have a concept of compassion without ever having named it ? 
Even the most decided antagonists of the theory of the identity of 
thought and language admit that we could not have such general 
concepts as whiteness without first having named them. And does 
not the same apply to such concepts also as ‘divine virtue,’ ‘em- 
bodiment,’ ‘image,’ and ‘face’? There are languages which have 
not even formed a name for face, and people speaking and thinking 
such languages would find it extremely difficult to imagine a face as 
distinct from the whole head. Speaking of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, the Duke of Argyll says that he was the most splendid 
specimen of the genus homo, and that the association of august- 
ness might well be united with his image. ‘But,’ he continues, 
‘in none of these cases do the associated concepts require any 
remembrance of the name of the man. It is not round a word— 
which may be, and often is, forgotten—but round an image that the 
glory shines.’ 

Here again, who would deny that we might well forget the name 
of Nicholas and yet have an image of the Emperor of Russia? We 
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might even forget the name of Russia, and the name of emperor. 
But how could we recall and fix his image except by some kind of 
name, even if it were no more definite than that of ‘a specimen of 
the genus homo’? 

And here the Duke, who, if he is anything in his arguments, is 
honest to himself, admits really all I want. ‘The mere name,’ he 
says, ‘is of no other use than of recalling the image.’ But that, 
surely, concedes all I want. ‘Yes,’ the Duke replies, ‘but the 
name is by no means absolutely required for this end. Because this 
may be accomplished as well or even better, not only by the higher 
arts of sculpture and painting, but sometimes even by the more 
primitive resources of mimicry or of gesture.’ Now this also is 
exactly what I have myself said again and again about language.? 
Instead of phonetic language, we might have had picture-writing 
and hieroglyphics. Instead of phonetic language, many races even 
now use pantomime and gestures. All we want is some kind of sign 
_or nota or nomen by which to know our image or percept. It may 
be a mere accident that phonetic signs prevailed and survived, but 
anyhow it is a fact that they did; and if the Duke admits that 
sculpture, painting, mimicry or gesture, or something like them, 
might be employed to recall our images, why is he so unwilling to 
admit that, as things are, no image is ever re-called unless it has 
first been called by its own name or represented by some sign more 
or less appropriate ? 

In spite of many painful experiences hitherto, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that, on so fundamental a question as the identity 
of thought and language, it should really be impossible for honest 
disputants to arrive at any agreement; that we must in fact accept 
Mr. Galton’s teaching, that is to say, bring ourselves to believe that 
our minds are differently made, or, in plain language, that either we 
ourselves or our opponents must be slightly demented. Some of 
my critics seem indeed to imagine that they have found a way out 
of this dilemma. The remedy which they suggest is one that has 
proved a panacea for so many evils that they hope it may still turn 
out to be the true philosopher’s stone. If everything else can be 
settled by majorities, they say, why not philosophical truth? Let us 
count who is in favour and who is against this or any other theory, and 
let the minority be taught that they must submit to this verdict. 

It would seem as if even the Duke of Argyll was not altogether 
averse to such a philosophical ordeal. _He quotes my own words 
that nearly ali my critics have hitherto treated the theory of the 
identity of language and thought as a complete novelty or a mere 


_ 2 *I need hardly say that when I speak of words I include other signs likewise, 
such as figures, for instance, or hieroglyphics, or Chinese or Accadian symbols. All 
I maintain is that thought cannot exist without signs, and that our most important 
signs are words.’ —Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought, delivered 
at the Royal Institution, London, by F. M. M., p. 58 (Longmans). 
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paradox. It amused me, and it no doubt served some wicked purpose 
of mine to point out how many critics, professional or unprofessional, 
had, on the first appearance of my book, shown themselves utterly 
ignorant of the fact that this question was really one of the best 
discussed problems of philosophy, and had been threshed out in all 
ages and in all countries where philosophy had become a scientific 
study. But if the Duke of Argyll had looked at the numerous 
reviews of my Science of Thought which have since appeared, he 
would hardly have said that al/ my critics are against me, and that, 
as I stand in a minority of one, I ought to surrender. The tide 
began to turn as soon as Sir James Stephen published his two 
powerful articles in this Review, and at present that tide is running 
its regular course. At first the theory of the identity of thought 
and language was greeted by a whole chorus of reviewers as simply 
absurd. Afterwards the whole book was supposed to be so full of 
heresy and so outrageous that a well-known representative of the new 
Oxford school of philosophy is said to have judged it very wittily by 
the number of its pages (667), one more than the number of the 
Beast ! Then came the articles in this Review by Sir James Stephen, 
showing that this so-called philosophical heresy was the truth and 
nothing but the truth, and now we have actually reached the point 
where what was at first called a paradox is called a simple truism by 
no less an authority than Mr. Romanes. The American papers have 
avery clever way of advertising. They print not only, as publishers 
do in England, the best that has been said by the author’s friends, 
but likewise the worst that has been said by his enemies. In these 
American ‘ Press Notices’ I still see the extract from the New York 
Science, ‘ the absurdity of the theory is manifest "—coming from an 
unnamed, though by no means nameless American critic; but the 
majority of opinions is decidedly in an opposite direction, and 
whether votes are counted or weighed, I should no longer be afraid 
of finding myself in a disgraceful minority. 

But, whatever others may think, I must confess I much prefer to 
be in a minority whenever the discovery of a new truth is concerned. 
There seems to me no excuse for being a philosopher at all if we 
cannot face being in a minority of one. Every philosopher, if he is 
worthy of the name, must be at times an Athanasius contra 
mundum, and he who has never been so has really no raison 
Wétre. 

Instead, therefore, of appealing once more to ‘my predecessors,’ 
I shall try whether I cannot make a convert of so illustrious an 
opponent as the Duke of Argyll. I do not despair of it, for, first of 
all, I have watched the Duke’s literary activity for many years, and 
I have never detected him as merely wrangling for the sake of victory. 
He has strong convictions and knows how to defend them, but he 
never condescends to that miserable forensic eloquence which is the 
curse of modern fashionable science. Nor is it so conceited on my” 
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part as it may seem if I express a hope that I may possibly per- 
suade the Duke to see the truth of my theory. From his very first 
letter in Natwre, where he simply expressed his dissent, I gathered 
that he saw the real bearing of my argument far more clearly than 
most of my opponents. ‘ Language,’ he said, ‘seems to me neces- 
sary to the progress of thoughi, but not at all necessary to the mere 
act of thinking.’ Now this remark, if properly interpreted, contains 
the whole gist of my argument. I suppose the Duke would not 
object to my adding that language is necessary to the origin as well 
as the progress of thought, for, if necessary for the progress, it could 
hardly be dispensed with for the earlier stages of that progress and 
for what we may call the origin of thought. 

But the Duke admits even more than this. ‘Thought and 
language,’ he writes, ‘are inseparable for all purposes connected with 
the communion of thought from one mind to another. And these 
purposes include all conversation and all literature. That is to say, 
they are inseparable for all purposes of life, including the whole 
growth of mankind in knowledge.’ ‘Surely,’ he adds, ‘ this is a con- 
cession on a matter of fact which ought to be large enough to satisfy 
even Professor Max Miiller.’ 

And so it is. There are indeed philosophers who maintain that 
language would never have arisen but for the purpose of communica- 
tion with our neighbours, and that it has no other object but con- 
versation. This, however, is so clearly self-contradictory that I 
eannot avail myself of their support, and maintain with them that 
if in conversation language is inseparable from thought, it is so 
altogether. Surely, before we can communicate, we must have 
something to communicate, and this we must elaborate for ourselves. 

But if it is once admitted that every progress in advance, every 
addition to our conceptual wealth, every step in the conquest of 
truth, proves the inseparable character of language and thought, I am 
quite satisfied, and I thought I had myself made this as clear as it 
could be made. ‘It is difficult,’ I wrote, ‘to guard against misap- 
prehensions which one can hardly realise as possible. How could I 
hold pronunciation necessary for thought, when I am perfectly silent 
while I am writing and while I am reading? Howcould I believe in 
the necessity of asilent rehearsing of words, when one such word as 
“therefore ” may imply hundreds of words or pages, the rehearsing of 
which would require hours and days? Only, as we cannot remember 
or imagine without having first seen or heard something to remember, 
neither can we inwardly speak without having first named something 
that we can remember. There is an algebra of language far more 
wonderful than the algebra of mathematics. . . . Thinking is 
nothing but speaking minus words. We do not begin with think- 
ing and then proceed to speaking, but we begin with naming, and 
then, by a constant process of addition and subtraction, of widening 
and abbreviating, we arrive at what we call thought. . . How words 
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are framed, the science of language has taught us; how they are 
reduced to mere shadows, to signs of signs, apparently to mere 
nothings, the science of thought will have to explain far more fully 
than I have been able to do.’ 

I could go on quoting page after page to the same effect, but I 
admit that, by taking a sentence here and another there, and 
separating them from the context, I can be made to say that we can 
never think without words, which is supposed to mean without 
pronouncing or muttering words. But we are notin a Court of Law, 
where every unguarded expression may be turned against an 
adversary. And how could any attentive and unprejudiced reader 
fail to see what I meant when I defined thought as language minus 
sound? I know quite well that in one passage I remarked that even 
in this silent language we may sometimes observe involuntary move- 
ments of the vocal chords and of the muscles required for the pro- 
nunciation of consonants, which we do not mean to pronounce; but 
this was simply in order to show the power of habit and to confirm by 
indirect proof the former working of thought by means of real words. 

Let me, then, once more try to make it clear by a strictly 
analogous case what I meant by saying that thought was impossible 
without language, or that thought and language were inseparable. 
Suppose I were to say that shorthand was impossible without hiero- 
glyphics, or that shorthand and hieroglyphics were inseparable, 
should I be right or wrong? I should be wrong, no doubt, in the 
eyes of every practical shorthand writer; in fact, most reporters 
would probably exclaim, with the writer in the New York Science, 
‘the absurdity of the theory is manifest.’ But for all that, his- 
torically, I should be perfectly right, for there is an unbroken 
chain between our phonetic alphabet and the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and without our phonetic alphabet, shorthand would have been 
impossible. Our F is the hieroglyphic cerastes, our K the hiero- 
glyphic sieve, our L the hieroglyphic lion, and so on. We may 
even go a step farther and say that without an original stratum of 
hieroglyphics or ideographs, followed by strata of determinative and 
of syllabic signs, no phonetic alphabet whatever, not even Visible 
Speech, would ever have arisen. There is, no doubt, one very well 
known exception. A negro who had watched missionaries writing 
and reading, invented a syllabic alphabet of his own, an alphabet 
therefore which had apparently no ideographic antecedents. But 
whence did he get the idea of writing, of picturing sounds, and of 
sounding pictures? Only from those who handed down the tradition 
from the earliest pyramids to the latest mission-stations in Africa.* 


* In the same way we have heard lately a great deal about children who have 
invented a kind of baby-language of their own without any antecedent roots. My 
learned friend, Mr. Horatio Hale, has given us some most curious information on the 
whole subject. But to imagine that this invention of a baby-language can in any 
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Is it not the same in language? After we have once named and 
framed a concept, we can forget its sound quite as much as we forget 
the cerastes in our F, or in the shorthand f; but without some kind 
of cerastes there would never have been a shorthand f, and without 
a name for dog as different from all other quadrupeds, there would 
never have been a canine concept in our silent mind, to say nothing 
of the concept of compassion which those who can read may discover 
even in the features of a colley dog watching his dying master. 

But then the Duke of Argyll might say that all this, on the con- 
trary, would prove separability of thought and language, inasmuch 
as we can no longer discover a lion in our L or a cerastes in our F. 
Against this misapprehension, however, I thought I had guarded 
from the first by using the well-known Hegelian phrase of aufge- 
hoben. In our trains of thought the words may indeed vanish, but 
their former presence continues to be felt, nay, it exists even when 
it has ceased to be felt. They are absorbed, not taken away. If 
therefore the Duke will only admit that ‘thinking is speaking minus 
words,’ this minus always implying the former presence of words, 
there remains no real difference between us. 

I may sum up the whole of this part of the argument by Nihil 
in intellectu quod non antea fuerit in lingua, though I always add 
the proviso of Leibniz, nisi ipse intellectus. If it has once been 
admitted that we cannot think without words, or, to put it more 
clearly, without the former presence of words, the next conclusion 
also will probably be accepted, namely, that ‘we do not begin with 
thinking or so-called ideation, and then proceed to speaking, but 
that we begin with naming, and then, by a constant process of addi- 
tion and subtraction, of widening and narrowing, arrive at what we 
call thought.’ It is difficult to free ourselves from the prejudice 
that thought is something much more sublime than language, and 
many philosophers would resist even the admission that thought is 
language sublimed. And yet what else can the elements of thought 
be, if not words, the embodiments of concepts? And what can we 
do with them except to combine or to separate them ? 

But when I quoted the words of Hobbes that all the operations of 
our mind can be reduced to addition and subtraction, the Duke is 
again shocked, and tells us that this is a mere attempt to get rid of 
mystery. Now, to attempt to get rid of mystery is surely some- 
thing very laudable; it seems to me the very essence of philosophy. 
But if addition and subtraction sound too homely, let us say instead, 
way explain the real historical origin of language is like imagining that the invention 
of the negro syllabarium can help us to explain the origin of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. A child in our nineteenth century nurseries—which, as soon as it can 
hear anything, hears language used all around, sees the effects of it, learns words 
ready made, like a parrot, without at first even understanding them—is about the 


worst illustration of the origin of language that could well be chosen. We might as 
well make magnetic observations with steel spectacles on our nose ! 
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synthesis and analysis, or induction and deduction, and then I ask 
again, what can we do with words, or the elements of thought, except 
to treat them synthetically and analytically? how can we reason 
except either inductively or deductively? Is the simple and in- 
telligible really less sublime than the complicated and the mys- 
terious? To me it has always seemed that nothing is more won- 
derful than the simplicity with which all our intellectual operations 
are carried on. So long as language seemed something mysterious 
and incomprehensible, it might interest the poet and the theologian, 
but it had no attraction for the philosopher. But when, in the light of 
comparative philology, language had become transparent, then its very 
simplicity raised our admiration to regl amazement. To the Greeks 
the invention of letters seemed so surpassingly marvellous that a 
god only could be conceived to have made it. To us, who have been 
enabled to watch the historical progress from hieroglyphic pictures 
to phonetic signs, the invention of the alphabet has become a far 
greater wonder by its very naturalness. There remains mystery 
enough in this world of ours without our trying to retain the veil when 
philosophy has withdrawn it, and has revealed to us greater wonders 
than were ever painted by ourselves on the outer curtain. 

It is quite true that, when the identity of language and thought 
is once admitted, many fictions will go which formerly seemed to us 
essential. We shall then have to ask what philosophers mean by 
the multiplicity of human faculties with which they fill their 
volumes of psychology. We shall have to ask what they mean by 
mind as distinct from its operations, what by self-consciousness, and 
last, not least of all, what they mean by self. This may iead, as has 
been rightly said, to an evolution and revolution in all philosophy ; 
but, if it does, where is the harm? The science of language can only 
clear the ground, and it has removed during the last fifty years 
mountains of rubbish which had accumulated during centuries. It 
has opened vistas of speculation of which Plato, Descartes, and Kant 
had no suspicion. I need not say this to the Duke of Argyll, who, 
more quickly than anybody else, perceived that ‘human speech is 
the sure record of the deepest metaphysical truths.’ It is now for 
the students of philosophy to bring to light ‘the profound but 
unconscious metaphysics of human speech,’ and no one could bring 
to this task a more open mind, a more steady look, and a more 
judicial temper than the Duke of Argyll. 

I wish I could end here and await the Duke’s reply. But there 
is one passage in his article which I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. 
It seemed to me not only natural, but almost imperative, when I saw 
the theory of the identity of language and thought treated by so 
many of my reviewers as an unheard of novelty, that I should show 
how it had occupied the minds of nearly all the foremost repre- 
sentatives in the evolution of philosophic thought from Plato down 


. 
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to Hegel. It was for that reason that I wrote the article ‘My 
Predecessors.’ I could not possibly give in it whole pages of extracts 
from even the small number of philosophers whom I quoted, but I 
thought I had given in each case enough to show that those whom 
I quoted had deliberately either accepted or rejected that theory. 
The Duke of Argyll remarks on this article: ‘ Professor Max Miiller 
appeals from the living to the dead.’ Surely not altogether; for 
M. Taine, Professor Noiré, Professor Jowett, and Sir James Stephen 
are still, I am glad to say, among the living. The Duke continues: 
‘« My Predecessors” is the significant title of the interesting paper 
in which he quotes a whole list of illustrious thinkers—writers whose 
language, he says, sustains his theory. But does it? There are 
many senses in which we can speak without substantial inaccuracy 
of thought and language as at least inseparable. They are in- 
separable for all purposes connected with the communication of 
thought from one mind to another. And these purposes include all 
conversation and all literature.’ 

I doubt whether the Duke could have read very carefully what I 
had written on this subject. My very first witness was Plato, and he 
takes particular care to say that he is not speaking of conversation 
with others, but of the conversation of the soul with itself. ‘What 
do you mean by thinking?’ he says, and he replies, ‘I mean by 
thinking the conversation which the soul holds with herself in think- 
ing of anything. I say, then, that to form an opinion is to speak, 
and opinion is a word spoken, I mean, to oneself and in silence, not 
aloud or to another.’ How can the Duke say that this refers to 
conversation with others, or call this straightforward statement ‘a 
merely general and metaphorical expression’? The latest translator 
of Plato, Mr. Jowett,‘ at. all events does not think so, for he actually 
finds fault with Hegel because ‘ he speaks as if thought, instead of 
being identical with language, was whoily independent of it.’ Another 
translator of Plato, Schleiermacher, uses even stronger language, 
which certainly cannot be called general and metaphorical. ‘ Think- 
ing and speaking,’ he says, ‘are so entirely one that we can only 
distinguish them as internal and external, nay, even as internal, every 
thought is already a word.’ If Schelling said, ‘ Without language it 
is impossible to conceive philosophical, nay, even any human con- 
sciousness,’ can we interpret this as referring to social intercourse 
only? If Condillac said, Nous ne pensons qu’avec les mots, did he 
really utter this oracular saying in the sense of Nous ne parlons 
qu’avec les mots? Can De Bonald’s declaration that ‘language is 
the necessary instrument of every intellectual operation’; can De 
Maistre’s opinion that ‘thought and language are two magnificent 
synonyms, and that our intellect cannot think, or know that it 
thinks, without speaking’; can Mansel’s reiterated statements that 

* Plato, translated by B. Jowett, vol. iv. p. 420. 
EE2 
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‘language is inseparable from thought, that man must think by 
symbols, and, as a matter of fact, thinks by language,’—can all 
these, I ask, be interpreted away so as to convey no more than, 
what surely wanted no very elaborate proof, viz., that we cannot 
speak to others without pronouncing certain words ? 

So far from claiming the support of doubtful adherents, I really 
left out several names which, by some little pressure, I could have 
marshalled as supporters of the theory of the identity of thought 
and language. I spoke of the late Professor Green as a doubtful 
adherent only, because in one passage he says no more than that ‘ it 
is hard, some say it is impossible, to think without expressing thought 
in language.’ But, to judge from another passage in an essay of his 
on ‘ Faith’ (p. 9), he seems himself to have belonged to those who 
thought it impossible, for he says, ‘Thought first becomes definite 
in language.’ Even Descartes might have been called as a witness 
for the defence, for though he has not treated the problem of the 
identity of language and thought in any special essay, his arguments 
in support of language being the Rubicon between man and beast, 
constantly imply that he considered real thought impossible without 
language.’ Nothing remains therefore but to wait till the Duke of 
Argyll will point out those among ‘ my predecessors’ whom I have 
no right to place in my own philosophical pedigree. I should be 
sorry to have to part with any one of them, but I may remark that 
I never appealed to them because I thought that my argument re- 
quired to be supported by authority. I appealed to them because 
I was surprised that so many of my critics should have so far for- 
gotten their history of philosophy as to call the identity of language 
and thought a brand-new heresy, and still more because by showing 
that this theory was by no means my own child, I felt at greater 
liberty to speak of it with all the enthusiasm of an apostle. My 
own argument in support of it, chiefly based on the new dis- 
coveries of the Science of Language, must fall or stand by itself, and 
so far as I am able to judge, it shows no signs of falling yet. I still 
hope that even the Duke of Argyll will see that what he thought its 
weak points are stronger than he imagined, and I know that if he 
honestly can, he will follow the example of others whose former 
antagonism has been changed into hearty support. 


F, Max MiLuer. 


5 ‘Tl n’y a aucune de nos actions extérieures qui puisse assurer ceux qui les exa- 
minent que notre corps n’est pas seulement une machine qui se remue de soi-méme, 
mais qu’il y a aussi en lui une 4me qui a des pensées, ewcepté les paroles, ou autres 
signes faits 4 propos de sujets qui se présentent, sans se rapporter a aucune passion.’ 
— @uvres de Descartes, par Victor Cousin, vol. ix. p. 724. These letters of Descartes, 
though now put aside as medizval, might be read with great advantage by those who 
still try to throw lofty, but very unsafe, suspension-bridges across the Rubicon of 


language. 



















WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS 
MONUMENTS. 
I. 


Si monumentum queris, circumspice ! 


Mr. Saaw Lerevre’s scheme for a ‘memorial chapel’ which he has 
embodied in a Bill to be brought before Parliament is attracting 
some attention at present. Such a scheme, closely involving as it 
does the welfare of Westminster Abbey—the Church and its precinct 
—must necessarily be of extreme interest to the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings; and it is the duty of that Society to 
criticise it without fear or favour. 

Before dealing with the details of the scheme, however, we must 
say a few words about the relation of the Abbey to those memorials 
of the dead, the series of which it is proposed to continue in a 
‘memorial chapel.’ For Westminster Abbey stands by itself 
amongst the noble army of historical buildings in Great Britain: in 
everybody’s mind it is, as a building, the central representative of 
our history so far as it has been connected with the monarchy; more 
so indeed than the facts of medizval history warrant. The last but 
one of purely English kings is, under St. Peter, the tutelary genius 
of the place: in his chapel we guard, with at least official reverence, 
an acknowledged fetish of our hereditary monarchy, nor has any sug- 
gestion yet been made for the removal of the Stone of Doom and its 
Jubilee-renovated chair to Bloomsbury or Brompton. 

The associations of the Abbey with our medizval history, real, 
imaginary, and sham, are undoubtedly of some importance amidst the 
hurry of our daily modern life; and perhaps they would be so even if 
the buildings were in themselves indifferent specimens of medieval 
art, or so much falsified within and without by ‘ restoration’ as to have 
lost the whole of their artistic value. But though the Church, at least, 
has lost the artistic qualities of its exterior, its interior has not 
suffered so much from ‘restoration’ as many buildings which might 
have been deemed to have led a life of less peril than this, the most 
notable structure of the great commercial centre of the world. 
Moreover, it is so far from being a poor specimen of its class, that 
we may call it, without fear of contradiction, the most beautiful of all 
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English buildings, and unsurpassed in beauty by any building in the 
world. 

So that, while from the historical point of view it stands as the 
token of the violent contrast between modern and medizval life in 
matters social and political; so, from the artistic side, placed in the 
centre of the shabbiest, ugliest, and most ridiculous capital in the 
world, with London squalor (the genuine article) on the one hand, 
and London eclectic fatuity and sham on the other, it upholds for us 
the standard of art or the pleasure of life, contrasted with dirt and 
its degradation, beyond all other buildings. Such a building should 
surely be sacred to us; surely nothing should be touched in it, no 
work should be undertaken in it without the necessity being made 
clear by the gravest deliberation of the skilfullest and honestest per- 
sons amongst us; while at the same time it ought to be watched by 
people that love it and know it both in the present and the past, so 
that no beginnings of preventible decay might be allowed to sap its 
strength. 

Such forethought and watchfulness one would think might be a 
part of the duties of those gentlemen whom we choose with such care, 
and who have so much to talk about, on the other side of the road. 

It is needless to say that this has not been done; its beauty and 
its history have been used as a mere convenience for whatever tem- 
porary folly might have been lightly passing through men’s heads: 
even that immunity which its interior has enjoyed from sweeping 
restoration has been the result not of wisdom and consideration but 
of folly and rashness; the interior of Westminster Abbey Church has 
been saved from the destruction of restoration by having had its walls, 
so far as they are within reach, plastered over with monuments which, 
it is to be supposed, profess to be works of art, but whose artistic 
qualities, as a matter of fact, vary from absurdity which is a laughing- 
stock of the world, to a dulness which cannot stir even wrathful 
laughter. 

In fact the monuments of Westminster Abbey, which to our 
country cousins (poor souls!) and travelled sight-seers almost rival 
the attractions of Madame Tussaud’s, the Fat Cattle, or the Summer 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, may be divided broadly into two 
classes : those in which the original architecture of the building has 
been considered, and those in which it has been ignored. 

The former stretch over a long series of years, and are of many 
styles, some of which are very inferior to the style of the original 
building ; but, whatever their separate merits or demerits may be, 
they are all of themin harmony with the architecture, and are sub- 
ordinated to it, and also they may be said to state facts and to be 
unboastful; there were various obvious commonplace reasons, of 
locality, official position, and the like, to account for the burial in the 
church of those whom they commemorate ; and there is an end of it. 


° 
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The second class does not range over so long a period, though its 
works are far more numerous; concerning these, it is stating the 
position very mildly to say that they do not harmonise with the 
architecture ; to persons unaware of the gross stupidity of the ‘ art’ 
of their period, they would seem to be placed in the church with the 
express purpose of insulting that architecture as coarsely as possible; 
but of course their producers never attained to such a pitch of 
intelligence as this. Apart also from their qualities as art, these 
destructive monuments are meaningless and boastful. Which is 
indeed of the essence of their class as monuments, for they represent 
not the natural, quiet course of sepulture in a famous church, a great 
centre of civil and ecclesiastical administration, but a new piecé of 
conventional pedantry, the growth of the period between the Middle 
Ages and Modern times, much akin to the creation of academies for the 
living, which was a process of the same period; in short, they are a 
privileged class of memorials of the privileged dead. From the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century, it has come 
to be a custom of our nation that anyone who could acquire a certain 
degree of respectable notoriety might put in a claim to burial and 
commemoration in Westminster Abbey as a final privilege, a last 
honour accorded by a grateful nation to his energy in self-assertion. 
Hence the mass of official undertaker’s memorial art in our lovely 
church ; which, it might be thought, could have answered no purpose 
whatever, though it bas, as above said, incidentally prevented the 
‘restorers’ (no doubt much to their annoyance) from dealing as they 
could have wished with the interior. But the English are a very 
energetic race, and produce a vast amount of ‘great men’ of the 
kind just mentioned, and as a consequence (the capacity of the 
church being limited) the memorials have been crowding each 
other for some time past, and after recourse has been had to stained 
glass windows and busts as a last resource for the discovery of space 
for the further disfigurement of the building, it has been concluded 
that there is no more room. This is not perhaps, strictly speaking, 
the case; the exercise of a baneful ingenuity would probably dis- 
cover room for a good many more monuments of some sort or other. 
Therefore we may hope that here and there a person of insight has 
come to the conclusion that the busts produced by modern sculpture 
are not quite congruous with the architecture of people who knew 
how to carve; and that possibly the time has come to put an end to 
the strange experiments in ugliness under which the Abbey has so 
long suffered. 

It has not indeed occurred to any responsible person to suggest 
that we might quietly let the whole thing drop, and cease to carry 
on this continuous competitive examination in notoriety; but it has 
occurred to several to suggest the raising of a new hall or chapel 
which would enable us to indulge in this curious habit without 
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immediate misgivings as to the capacity of the building or the 
possible injury that might be done to it by covering its walls and 
floor, and perhaps its roof, with memorials incongruous with the 
structure and with each other. And at last Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
proposes to bring these various ideas to a point, and if possible to 
get Parliament to consent to spending certain public money on this 
new experiment in national commemoration. It does not concern 
us here to inquire as to where this money is to come from; and 
indeed we think that no properly-placed, fairly-designed, solidly- 
constructed building in London can be wholly a waste of public 
money which, to say the truth, is constantly being spent, and with 
very little hesitation, on far less innocent matters. Again, as to the 
scheme itself, we must beg Mr. Lefevre to understand that, though we 
have sometimes been opposed to his proposals for dealing with public 
buildings, we have no wish to attack his scheme, but rather to criticise 
it, and ask him if he cannot see his way to mending his proposals. 

And certainly if he manages to get a final embargo put upon 
memorials in the Abbey he will deserve the gratitude of the public 
once more, as he did in his successful efforts to save the poor remains 
of Epping Forest from complete destruction. 

He assumes that some place for monuments must be found in 
connection with the great historical pile at Westminster; and as for 
us, since we have already hinted views (which it is to be feared will 
not be popular) about this supposed necessity, let us assume that 
this 7s necessary and so proceed to our criticism. 

Few people will be disposed to question that the Church and its 
precinct are much too crowded by buildings at once mean and 
characterless: nay some are so troubled by this crowding that they 
would pull down St. Margaret’s Church—a building good in itself, 
replete with historical associations, and which groups well with the 
greater church and gives it scale: a piece of destruction which, to 
our mind, is not to be thought of. On the south-east side of the 
Abbey, however, there are a set of mean and ugly modern houses, 
mere traps to catch rent, encumbering a piece of ground part of 
which is the site of St. Catherine’s Chapel, some of its remains 
being built up in them. These modern buildings (which, amongst 
other evils, add to the risk of fire in the Abbey) ought certainly to 
come down ; and we should have thought that, granting this clear- 
ance made, it would have been in accordance with Mr. Lefevre’s 
laudable efforts elsewhere for him to do his best to keep this most 
desirable air-space open: but it is into this very space he proposes 
to jam his ‘chapel,’ between the ancient building and the modern 
ones, in a place where it will not be properly seen itself, and where 
it will prevent the Abbey from being seen. Furthermore it will 
swaddle up the Jewel Tower, which is an interesting and valuable 
building, and so carry on the mutilation of the already grievously 
used domestic buildings of the Abbey. 
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But the chapel thus placed on this objectionable site, Mr. Lefevre 
finds it necessary to make a passage from the Abbey Church into it, 
so as to claim for it the quite false position of its being a part of the 
Church ; this said passage of course blocks up the side of the Chapter 
House and its buttresses, and cuts off a huge cantle of Poet’s Corner, 
and would be altogether an awkward and injurious addition to the 
Abbey. 

Our quarrel with Mr. Lefevre’s scheme is altogether as to the 
site, which necessitates work injurious to the Abbey. In considering 
any scheme for dealing with the question of monuments at West- 
minster we consider it essential that these under-stated conditions 
should be adhered to. 

1. That no more monuments of any kind should be placed in the 
Abbey Church, on any pretext whatever. 

2. That no part of the precinct shall be touched upon by the new 
building. 

3. That the new building shall not be connected by any passage 
with the Church or its adjoining ancient buildings. 

4. That no removal of ancient boundary lines should be allowed. 
We should hope also that the new building would be dignified and 
impressive, and that its site would do the best for it on this head. 

It is clear that the proper site for the memorial building to be 
raised under such conditions is not far to seek. No better one could 
possibly be found than that now occupied by the block of houses in 
Abingdon Street, bounded by Great College Street. A building 
erected on such a site would have every opportunity for taking the 
due form for the needed purpose. We may venture to suggest as a 
body interested in architecture generally (though some of our de- 
tractors will not allow this), that the form which such a building 
should take ought not to be that of a ‘ chapel,’ which implies an altar 
and ritual—things which might hurt the susceptibilities of some of 
the successful competitors—but rather of a long hall with a loggia as 
covered entrance to it. The site we suggest would lend itself admir- 
ably to this treatment. 

There can by no possibility be any objection to this site but that 
of expense. But if this public work is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well, otherwise there can be no question that it had better be 
left alone. We may well quote Mr. Lefevre hiniself on this point. 
‘We have no right to encumber the earth with defective buildings, 
and to prejudice future generations because we cannot afford at the 
moment a few thousands of pounds,’ and again, ‘The Government 
itself should do whatever it undertakes in the best possible manner, 
and with due regard to a long future.’ 

Finally we must say that we cannot help noting indications of 
public opinion pointing to the probability that Mr. Lefevre will not 
be allowed the use of the money which he is asking for, and that his 
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scheme of a ‘ Victoria Chapel’ will fail for the present. In that case 
let Mr. Lefevre take heart and try to push through the thing which 
is essential in this matter; let him get a Bill passed forbidding all 
memorials in Westminster Abbey, and let the business of where else 
they can be put go its own way. By so doing he will earn our 
lasting gratitude, and will have done something to be remembered 
by in the future. And if he has any qualm as to his thereby cutting 
himself off from that ‘ honours’ crown of honour,’ burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, let him console himself by remembering that many and 
many a man has been so buried with abundant pomp in reward for 
services far less important than helping to save the most beautiful 
building in England from further degradation. 


WILLIAM Morris, 


Hon. Sec. of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. 





II. 
THE CLOISTERS. 


THERE is an alternative scheme to Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s for erecting 
future monuments at Westminster, which has not yet been brought 
sufficiently before the public notice. 

A substitute for Westminster Abbey might grow, in the course of 
another thousand years, but it could not be made, and until every 
existing opportunity has been exhausted would evoke no sympathy 
or enthusiasm. 

Beyond the objection of the great expense (estimated at 140,0001.) 
of any new edifice, and the equally great objection that monuments 
in a new building, quite distinct from the Abbey, and devoid of any 
sort or kind of association with it, would have small interest or attrac- 
tion for anybody, comes the capital objection that it is unnecessary ; 
for the Abbey itself, in one of its most exquisite and most ancient 
portions, can still afford abundant space. 

The alternative scheme is to place future statues, tablets, busts, 
and monuments in the Cloisters of the Abbey, which are an integral 
part of its own original fabric '—absolutely and inextricably inter- 
woven with its own construction and design—sharing fully all its 
venerable associations—already partly devoted, from the earliest times, 
to burials and memorials—capable of meeting the claims of centuries 
to come, and requiring no more than the expenditure of from ten to 
twenty thousand pounds to preserve them and fit them perfectly for 
the purpose. 

If this most beautiful work of architecture is, apart from any 
such object, to be saved from ruin, a certain expenditure upon it is 
imperatively and immediately necessary. A walk round the Cloisters 
as they now stand is enough to bring a sense of shame to any English- 
man. The very fabric of them is crumbling into sooty dust and 
ashes. A thick crust of rotted stone falls off at a touch from the 
unrepaired portions of the South and West Walks. Nay, it rots and 
falls sometimes without a touch, and a common scaffold-pole in one 
place does duty for a: vanished column, while in other places the 


1 «The part built by Henry the Third occupies, as is so well known, a very singular 
position, being in fact within the walls of the Church.’—Scott's Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey, p. 29. 
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wall-shafts have shrivelled away into shapeless spindles and look like 
wasting stalactites. In the West Walk the thrust of the vaulting 
has pushed the walls out far from the upright, and caused great 
fissures, roughly stopped up with plaster or cement to keep out the 
rain—has in fact produced a movement which must be arrested and 
counteracted by increased strength of buttresses or some equivalent 
precaution if the Cloister is to be safe much longer. These West and 
South Walks were originally built in great part of a much more friable 
stone than were the North and East Walks, and need far more ex- 
tensive and immediate repair; although where a better material was 
used in them the work remains sharp and true. 


Contrast the present condition of the Cloisters with their past, 
and what might be their future state. 

In the past they were the very centre of the life of the great 
monastic community, teeming with its daily business, work, and re- 
creation, and the resting-place after death of its most venerable 
members. Here lie the bones of the great abbots and of many 
humbler men, and here, down to our own time, canons of the Abbey 
have been laid to rest. The memorials range over six hundred 
years, and are as much a portion of the great national Pantheon as 
the memorials in the church which wraps them round. 

In the future, why should not the Cloisters resume their proper 
place and function in the great organic whole? If the main body of 
the church be over-full, these additional and adjoining aisles to it, 
built at the same time, and part of the same structure,’ are yet open 
to receive the relics and records of many generations. Their area is 
almost equal to half the total area of the church. With no approach 
to crowding they would contain at least fifty statues, and twice that 
number of busts and tablets, besides brasses and recumbent effigies 
on the floor. Through the two south doors of the Abbey (marked a 
and B on the accompanying plan) they are accessible as directly as 
the chapels which surround the apse, and would form a similar 
historic circuit. At first the North and East Walks only—the parts 
most closely incorporated in the Abbey—need be filled; but they 
would give sufficient space for a hundred years. They are fenced oft 
from general traffic, and could so remain, entrance and exit being 
enly from the church. 

From the Eastern Walk the magnificent Chapter House opens, and 
might also receive fit memorials, instead of being left, as now—cold, 
museum-like and barren. What more appropriate possible place for 
the figures of our greatest political leaders could be found or imagined 
than this home and birthplace of the British Parliament ? Many such 
statues could, in the years to come, be ranged around its walls, and 

2 The East Walk is, in fact, the western aisle of the South Transept, and part 
and parcel of Poets’ Corner. 
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would give it a life, a meaning, and an interest now lacking—bringing 
it back as it were into the full current of the national life. 

The Cloisters thus preserved and tenanted would be as interesting 
and inspiring as any other feature of the Abbey. The statues and 
monuments would have ample room, for the width of the Walks is 
as great as that of the adjoining aisle of the church, and they would 
have ample security from mischief, for they would be protected by 
iron grilles and gates such as now exist. If worked in stone as 
hard and good as the still perfect capitals and bases, they could take 
no injury in their deep shelter from five hundred years of weather: 
bronze, mosaic, terra cotta and sgrafito might also be employed upon 
them. If desirable the North and East Walks might have their 
great windows glazed, as was partially done when they were first 
built, and hot-water pipes from the church would then keep them at 
the same temperature as the rest of the Abbey. 

Finally, in the green-swarded square framed by the Cloisters 
would be abundant space for all the actual interments of great men 
which might become necessary. There, in the very heart of London 
and of the Empire, they would lie under grass as green as in the 
quiet of a country churchyard, and surrounded on every side by the 
most majestic memories in the’ world. 

All this may be the future of the Cloisters, and for a sum which, 
if included in the Estimates for their preservation, would almost 
certainly be obtained at once from a unanimous House of Commons. 


JAMES KNOWLES. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


On the 1st of April—absit omen—the London County Council will 
definitely take over the duties for whose performance it is at present 
engaged in making its preliminary arrangements. Before discussing 
how these duties may best be performed, let us first consider very 
briefly and in the merest outline what these duties are. They may 
be classified—not symmetrically of course, for symmetry is the one 
thing that the government of London has most successfully avoided, 
but historically—as those transferred from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and those transferred from the magistrates of the portions 
of the metropolis that have hitherto been included in the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent respectively. 

The powers of the Board of Works have been conferred upon 
them by a series of some one hundred and twenty Acts of Parliament, 
and their execution has implied of late years upwards of four hun- 
dred meetings per annum of the Board and its committees and 
sub-committees. The important work of the Board itself has 
hitherto been done by the whole body, meeting not publicly as a 
Board, but with closed doors under the title of the Works and 
General Purposes Committee. To that Committee, which meets 
every Monday and sits on an average for four or five hours, all 
questions of policy and all matters not obviously coming into the 
department of any of the standing Committess, are referred for 
consideration. Schemes for metropolitan improvements, questions 
of the price to be paid for property bought or to be accepted for 
property sold, or of compensation to be given for disturbance, all 
come under its consideration. There are nine standing sub-com- 
mittees of this Committee whose names, most of which sufficiently 
explain their functions, are as follows :—Artisans’ Dwellings Acts; 
Examination of Accounts ; Supplementary Main Drainage ; Municipal 
Government of Metropolis; Officers; Tramways; Coal and Wine 
Dues; Overhead Wires; Sewer Emanations. Matters of exceptional 
importance are frequently referred to a special sub-committee ap- 
pointed ad hoc. The Supplementary Main Drainage sub-committee 
have been much exercised lately on the subject of the deodorisation 
of sewage. 

The principal standing committees of the Board, each of which, 
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as a rule, consists of seventeen members and meets once a fortnight 
to transact the,routine business of their several departments, are the 
following. The Building Act Committee is responsible that the 
provisions of the different Acts regulating the height of buildings, 
the materials used in their construction, the thickness of party walls 
and, in the case of theatres and other places of public entertainment, 
the facilities afforded for ingress and egress, and so forth, are strictly 
complied with. The report of this Committee, presented at a recent 
meeting of the Board, extended over sixteen closely printed folio 
pages, and dealt with seventy-seven distinct buildings or groups of 
buildings in different parts of the metropolis. For the purpose of 
the Building Act, London is divided into seventy-four districts, each 
under the charge of a district surveyor, who is appointed by the 
Board, but paid by fees received from the public. The districts are 
of very various size and importance. One surveyor, in 1887, received 
a gross amount of 23/. 2s. 6d. in fees; ten received under 300/. ; 
eight received over 1,000/. The Fire Brigade Committee is respon- 
sible for the management of the 700 men who, with their hopelessly 
inadequate material of about 150 fire-engines, and the same number 
of fire-escapes and horses, and 28 miles of hose, do their best to 
cope with the two thousand and odd outbreaks that occur in the 
metropolis in the course of a twelvemonth. 

The Parks, Commons, and Open Spaces Committee has under its 
charge upwards of four square miles of the metropolitan area, or, say, 
an estate of about 3,000 acres. The estate, however, is far from 
being, as the auctioneers would put it, contained in a ring fence, as 
it is broken up into about forty separate parcels, ranging in size from 
the tiny garden in Leicester Square to the 260 acres of common at 
Blackheath. In the management of the estate there are about 300 
bailiffs, gardeners, and labourers constantly employed. The work of 
the Finance Committee explains itself,as does also that of the Bridges 
Committee. One other committee must be mentioned. The Special 
Purposes and Sanitary Committee is the maid-of-all-work of the 
Board. Itis responsible for the inspection and control of the different 
premises, to the number of 15,403, in which animals are slaughtered, 
or offensive trades are carried on, petroleum or explosives are stored, 
cows are kept, milk is sold, or finally, babies are boarded out. This 
Committee has under its orders an inspecting staff of ten persons, 
who in the course of the year 1887 appear to have made the very satis- 
factory total of 44,474 reports. It also presides over the testing both 
of gas and gas-meters, and employs for this purpose a staff of some 
fifty chemists, examiners, and inspectors. At its rising, after its 
ordinary meeting every alternate Tuesday, this Committee imme- 
diately meets again, under the alias of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act Committee, to perform the functions which its name 
implies, for which purposes it employs a staff of eleven veterinary 
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inspectors. There is no need to dwell upon the work of the Parlia- 
mentary, the Appeal, or,the Joint Bridges Committee, but it may be 
added in conclusion that the headquarters staff at the central office 
appears to consist of about 250 persons, and that the annual budget 
to be defrayed by rates—as distinct from sums borrowed for permanent 
improvement, and whose repayment is spread over a term of years— 
is now not less than 1,000,000/. sterling. 

Let us turn next to the work taken over from the magistrates. 
It will be sufficient to sketch in outline the work of the magis- 
trates for Middlesex only. If we remember that metropolitan Surrey 
has half, and metropolitan Kent an eighth part of the population of 
metropolitan Middlesex, it will be easy, in calculating the work that 
the magistrates will transfer to the County Council, to make the re- 
quisite proportional addition to the work that has hitherto been done 
by the magistrates cf Middlesex. It cannot be said that the Board 
of Works has performed its functions in any too fierce a light of 
publicity ; but the work of the magistrates, perhaps because there 
was small hope of finding there materials for even the most modest 
of scandals, has hitherto been yet more severely let alone by the 
London public and the London press. Not that that work has been 
by any means small or unimportant. Middlesex has had three lunatic 
asylums, each containing somewhere about 2,000 inmates, not in- 
cluding officers. A fourth asylum on the same scale is now in course 
of erection at Claybury, near Woodford, in Essex. It is estimated to 
cost about 400,000/. for building alone. Assuming that, in all, the 
County of London will take over six establishments on this scale, 
averaging 2,000 inmates and about 300 officers and servants apiece, 
and remembering the amount of supervision required, when 12,000 
human beings, incapable of self-defence, are left at the mercy of 
1,800 attendants, all of whom cannot always be expected to possess 
the patience of angels, remembering too that the mere clothing and 
provisioning of an army such as this is itself no trifling matter, it will 
be evident that the single item ‘control of lunatic asylums’ means 
a not inconsiderable amount of work and responsibility for somebody. 

In their industrial school at Feltham the Middlesex magistrates 
have 550 boys chargeable to the metropolis, Besides this, they main- 
tain at other schools about 420 other young persons of both sexes. It 
must depend on the proper management of these establishments 
whether 1,000 children grow up as useful and respectable mem- 
bers of society, or whether they gravitate back into that criminal 
class from which they have been temporarily withdrawn, and for 
whose benefit a metropolitan police will have to be maintained at. the 
expense of the ratepayers of the next generation, whether its control 
be vested in the Home Secretary or in those ratepayers themselves. 
There are in Middlesex upwards of 300 premises licensed for music 
and for dancing, whose licenses have hitherto been granted by the 
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magistrates, but will now be held at the pleasure of the County 
Council. There will be transferred also to the new body a good deal 
of miscellaneous property; for instance, the Sessions House at 
Clerkenwell, the Guildhall at Westminster, militia barracks at 
Dalston and Bethnal Green, three county bridges, and various build- 
ings that are occupied as petty sessional courts. Powers to appoint 
and to control coroners, public analysts, inspectors of weights and 
measures, and doubtless other officers, are also transferred. 

This, then, is in rough outline the business that the ‘137 men 
meeting in a room, some of whom have never seen each other before, 
and have no common relations’ (to borrow Lord Rosebery’s admir- 
able phrase), will have to perform as best they may. Lord Rosebery 
goes on to describe the Council as ‘the vastest machine that the 
world has ever seen.’ If it were a machine at all, the work might 
perhaps be within its capacity. But, indeed, it is anything rather 
than a machine. It is scarcely even so far advanced towards com- 
pletion as to deserve to be described as the wheels and the pinions 
and the gearing, out of which a complete machine can be put 
together. The Council, as we have seen already, will take over the 
work and the staff of the Board of Works im toto, though its two 
most important and most trusted officers have already given notice 
of their intention to resign ; but in the case of the magistrates the 
position is far different. Extra-metropolitan Middlesex is, no doubt, 
unimportant enough in comparison with the portion that has now 
been absorbed into the county of London; but extra-metropolitan 
Surrey is not far from a third of the whole county, while in the case 
of Kent considerably more than two-thirds still remain outside the 
metropolis. It is evident, therefore, that the adjustment of the 
property and financial relations between London, on the one hand, 
and Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent on the other, will be a problem 
which, though intricate in each, will be varying in all three cases ; 
and that, instead of taking over a homogeneous staff accustomed to 
its own specified duties, London will only obtain the services of a 
number of officials, who, however efficient they may individually be, 
can have but scant familiarity with their own duties, little know- 
ledge of one another, and no experience of working in harmony as an 
organised and disciplined staff. 


Even assuming the staff to have shaken down into their new 
places, and to have grown accustomed to working under their new 
masters, the London County Council will be very far from being in 
a position to devote its undivided attention to the efficient perform- 
ance of the administrative work that is laid upon it. At the outset 
it will probably be confronted with the tremendous problem of the 
rearrangement of the secondary areas of municipal government. No 
one, who has not had personal experience of London Local Govern- 
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ment, can have any conception what a weltering mass of conflicting 
jurisdictions and overlapping areas exists at present, and how entirely 
their existence renders efficiency, economy, and promptitude impos- 
sible. Most people, perhaps, remember that the Conservatives of 
Chelsea failed to seat the member of their choice in the Parliamen- 
tary election of 1885, because their opponents called in the votes of 
Kensal Town, four miles away on the other side of Paddington 
Station, to redress the balance. Let me give two other instances 
from my own personal experience. Living within a stone’s throw of 
Dulwich College, in the S.E. postal district, I am privileged, as a 
parliamentary elector, to vote for a gentleman who is described as 
Member for Wandsworth, and whose constituency stretches across 
Putney and Roehampton away to the gates of Richmond Park. The 
constituency which I have the honour to represent on the County 
Council is described as the Dulwich Division of the Borough of 
Camberwell. It includes, however, the hamlet of Penge. For 
ecclesiastical purposes Penge forms a portion of the parish of St. 
Mary’s, Battersea. For vestry purposes (lighting, scavenging, road- 
maintenance, and so forth) it is attached to the Lewisham District 
Board of Works. For Poor Law purposes it is incorporated in the 
Union of Croydon; and, therefore, is not included in the metropolis 
at all. Voting for the School Board, it plays a humble part in the 
election of the four members for the Greenwich division. Finally, 
for parliamentary and, therefore, for County Council election pur- 
poses, it is tied to the tail, as I have said already, of the Dulwich 
Division of Camberwell, with which it has absolutely no interests 
in common; in which, moreover, it is once more hopelessly out- 
numbered, as it can only master three voters out of every thirteen. 
These are, of course, flagrant—perhaps the most flagrant— instances ; 
but the existence of similar eccentricities of organisation in all parts 
of the metropolis goes far to explain, if not to excuse, the prevailing 
apathy in municipal matters, which in its turn must be largely held 
responsible for their persistent survival. 

Such, then, is the task that Parliament, in its wisdom, has already 
laid upon the shoulders of the new London County Council, and such 
the framework of the machinery with which it will have to under- 
take it. Even if the work already described were all, it is evident 
that the framework would have to be entirely taken to pieces and re- 
constructed. But in fact it will be impossible for the Council to act 
as though its present business were all that it is likely to be called 
upon to discharge. No one can have taken part in the recent elec- 
tions, can have canvassed voters, or addressed meetings, without 
becoming conscious of the fact that London ratepayers, whether 
described as Liberals or Conservatives, were profoundly dissatisfied 
with London government and looked forward to changes much more 
far-reaching than those which have as yet been made. The party 
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that terms itself ‘ Progressive’ has, as is well known, committed 
itself unreservedly to the principle that the County Council is to be 
a local Parliament, absorbing into itself, or at least subjecting to its 
authority and supervision, all the functions and organs of local 
government in the metropolis from the School Board down to the 
corporation in Westminster. 

Let us briefly run through the list of the jurisdictions, and see 
what amount of additional work their absorption might, roughly 
speaking, be expected to entail upon the present Council. For 
practical purposes one might perhaps be justified in dividing them 
into two classes: those that are not likely to be handed over just 
yet, and those whose absorption is at least a question of practical 
politics. To the former class, I venture to think, belongs without 
doubt the burning question of the control of the police. Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that the present Government were pre- 
pared to hand over to-morrow to a Council that, since its recent 
election of aldermen, cannot even pretend that it accurately repre- 
sents the opinions of the ratepayers of London, the control of its own 
police, the preliminary arrangements for transfer would in any case 
occupy a considerable period. No one surely will be founa to argue 
that the London ratepayers should be responsible for the protection 
of the Houses of Parliament, the Government offices, and the palaces 
and persons of the Queen and royal family. Nor does it seem 
obvious that a detective force, belonging merely to the local London, 
is the right body to deal with the national rascaldom that Paris, New 
York, or Berlin despatches constantly to our shores. An imperial 
police force and an imperial detective organisation would evidently 
be required ; but there is more than this. The Metropolitan police 
district at present extends fifteen miles from Charing Cross in all 
directions. It includes, therefore, not only the whole of Middlesex, 
but administrative counties such as the boroughs of Croydon and 
West Ham. Now, whatever right the ratepayers of the metropolis may 
have to control their own police, at least they have no title to bear 
rule over their neighbours. It is evident, therefore, that till these 
various adjustments, all of which must take time, have been made, 
it is useless to talk of placing the police force of London on the same 
footing as that of Manchester. 

The School Board is also safe from disturbance for the present. 
In the first place, no corporation has as yet been entrusted with the 
control of the education of its town. In London, in particular, the 
very vastness of the work will probably avail to take the edge off the 
appetite of the most omnivorous councillor. The School Board, with 
its budget of 1,100,000/. a year, with its army of 400,000 children, 
officered by nearly 7,000 teachers, has hitherto supplied its 55 
members with an average of some five days’ hard work per fortnight. 
Last year, Board committees, and sub-committees, had among them 
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a total of 830 meetings. Single members are not unfrequently 
summoned too, and in some cases attend more meetings of com- 
mittees than there are days in the year. As I write, the agenda 
paper of a recent meeting of the School Management Committee lies 
before me. It consists of 99 foolscap pages. The Works and 
General Purposes Committee Agenda for the same week covers 65 
pages. The agenda papers of all the 36 committees and sub- 
committees for a single week would constitute a portly volume. 
With the work, however, of the Asylums Board matters stand 
quite otherwise. At every point the work of the Asylums Board 
cuts across the work of the County Council. As already mentioned, 
the County Council will take charge of many thousands of lunatics. 
The Asylums Board is at present responsible for the management 
of 6,000 imbeciles, who are housed in three vast asylums. From 
a medical point of view, the difference between a lunatic and an 
imbecile is, no doubt, of importance, and it is quite right and proper 
that they should be kept in separate establishments. But the 
machinery of supervision that is adopted for the one can be turned 
absolutely without alteration to the use of the other, and its dupli- 
cation means therefore both unnecessary complexity and unjustifiable 
expense. The County Council has already considerable sanitary 
powers. When the vestries are reorganised as district councils, it 
will doubtless have more. Buta sanitary authority without infectious 
hospitals and without an ambulance service is an absurdity, and the 
only infectious hospitals and ambulances at present in London are in 
the possession of the Asylums Board. Still, the management of the 
ambulance service of the Board, with its fleet of five steamers and its 
land-staff as well, that before now have removed 17,000 patients in a 
single twelvemonth, and of the seven different hospitals (each of them 
on the average about as large and as important as St. Thomas’s), is by 
no means child’s play. On the whole, however, the Asylums Board 
work is light compared with that of the School Board. Perhaps we 
might reckon it at five days in the month for each of the 70 members. 
The third branch of the work of the Asylums Board is the 
management of the training-ship ‘ Exmouth’ for pauper boys. In 
this matter, at least, the Board still occupies the position which it 
was originally intended to undertake; that, namely, of a central 
Poor Law authority for London. No one, however, who knows any- 
thing of the working of the Poor Law in the metropolis, is likely to 
question the necessity of a central authority for many other Poor 
Law purposes besides this. It may be right that the City should 
have 1,661 indoor paupers and 1,488 outdoor, while the adjoining 
Union of St. George’s-in-the-East has 1,475 indoor but only 46 
outdoor paupers; but it will hardly be argued that both can be 
right, or that it is desirable that the two systems should exist within 
half a mile of one another. Or again, the Rotherhithe guardians 
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may be justified in expecting a single man, employed in the stone 
yard, to subsist for a week on 2s. 4d.; but if so, it is hard to see 
why in Battersea he should be allowed 5s. 6d. Take one more 
instance that touches the pockets of the ratepayers yet more nearly. 
If St. Olave’s can purchase their candles at 1d. per lb., why does 
Paddington find it necessary to pay ls.? Mutton in Kensington 
costs 9s. 9d. a stone; the adjoining parish of Chelsea pays 4s. 8d. 

The County Council has already been brought at one point into 
connection with the Poor Law. By the Act of last session it is 
required to pay over to the several boards of guardians 4d. per 
diem, or say 6/. per annum, for each of the 50,000 to 60,000 indoor 
paupers that they maintain. This will mean a rate of about 23d: in 
the pound to be raised by the Council. It can hardly be expected that 
the Council will refrain from claiming a voice in its expenditure. 
But there is more than this. The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
amounts to another 1,000,000/. a year. Hitherto, in default of a 
representative metropolitan authority, it has been administered by 
the clerks of the Local Government Board. The County Council 
may be trusted to claim this function ere long, nor is it easy to see 
on what ground their claim can be resisted. But out of the Common 
Poor Fund is defrayed nearly the whole of the expense of the London 
Poor Law establishments, the workhouses, the infirmaries, the schools, 
in all about eighty or ninety separate institutions, with a resident 
population of about 40,000 souls. 


So far, in describing the work that may hereafter fall upon the 
County Council, we have dealt with subjects that are perhaps in the 
more or less distant future. We come now, however, to matters 
that must apparently be added almost immediately to its business. 
A Districts Council Bill is promised for next session, and it can 
hardly be that the London vestries in their present shape will sur- 
vive much longer ; nor, if a fresh division of the work between local 
and central authorities is made in the metropolis, is it, I think, 
possible that the local authorities will continue to exercise powers 

~as extensive as have belonged to them hitherto. As was pointed 
out long ago by Mr. Firth, in his book on ‘ Municipal London,’ the 
maintaining, scavenging, and watering of a road in Wandsworth 
differs in no respect from the watering, scavenging, and maintaining 
of a road in Westminster or Woolwich. There is no reason therefore 
why the whole thing should not be managed from one central office. 
The same may be said of lighting and of the removal of dust—the 
two other chief functions of the vestries. As for their sanitary 
powers, the vestries have for the most part either neglected or mis- 
used them. The two or three vestries that have conscientiously 
endeavoured to carry out their duties, have seen their best efforts 
frustrated by the apathy or opposition of their neighbours. 
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Without labouring the matter further, enough has probably been 
said to show that the London County Council will not be tempted to join 
the ranks of the Unemployed. But we have not yet come to the end 
of its functions. Nothing has yet been said of questions such as the 
control of the supply of gas and water ; the position of the City corpora- 
tion, and the charitable funds of the City companies; nor of the taxation 
(by which I presume is meant the rating) of ground rents. There is, 
however, not the slightest doubt that these are all matters in which 
the London ratepayer is ‘at least for a London ratepayer) keenly 
interested; nor can it be ‘enied that the Council will devote a good 
deal of time to their discussion. For my own part, while I am 
entirely aware that the Council has no power whatever to deal with 
them, I yet cannot but think that the superior persons, who tell that 
a policy of sewage is the only thing that concerns us, are even more 
foolish than the candidates who promised to disestablish and disendow 
the City one day, to take over the control of the police the next, and 
to introduce the millennium before the close of the year. It is, as it 
seems to me, not only inevitable but eminently desirable that Lon- 
doners should in a constitutional manner express their opinions on 
all matters concerning the government of London. They have been 
over-long in obtaining the means of articulate expression. Now that 
they have got it, they can be hardly blamed if they wish to use it. 

But when people speak of the County Council as a parliament for 
London, they are apt to forget the radical difference between the two 
assemblies. Parliament is, as its name implies, a mere talking body. 
It reigns, but it does not govern. Once it has voted the annual 
supplies, it may either talk till Christmas or adjourn forthwith. The 
business of the country goes on uninterruptedly. The executive 
officers, from the First Lord of the Treasury to the humblest door- 
keeper, are appointed and paid by the Crown itself. In the case of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, as of an ordinary municipal cor- 
poration, the conditions are the very reverse. Not a servant can be 
appointed or dismissed, not a cheque—whether for wages, work, or 
materials—can be signed, in fact no business whatever can be trans- 
acted, except by the direct action of the Board itself. The Board, 
either as a whole, or through committees of its own body, to whom it 
has delegated some portion of its powers, is its own executive. Its 
officers merely carry out its orders as issued to them week by 
week, and have no independent authority whatever. It is evident, 
therefore, that it will be no easy matter to reconcile the claims that 
will be made upon the time of the Council, on the one hand by the 
details of administrative business, on the other hand by the con- 
sideration of questions of general policy. 

The Metroplitan Board of Works has had, as we have seen, some 
fifteen or sixteen standing committees and sub-committees. The 
work of the magistrates has implied nearly as many more. It is, I 
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think, perfectly evident, that if all these committees are placed on 
an equality and report direct to the Council, one of two things will 
happen, either the Council will accept the recommendation of each 
committee en bloc, thereby making itself responsible for decisions of 
whose merits it must be entirely unable to judge, or, on the other 
hand, in attempting to criticise and revise these recommendations 
when they are made, it will sit once a week till midnight, and even 
then fail to get through its work at all. As it seems to me, it will be 
most necessary that the Council shall avail itself of the large powers 
given to it by the Local Government Act—powers much larger than 
those contained in the Municipal Corporations Act—and delegate 
to what might be termed Grand Committees independent executive 
functions. Without attempting an exhaustive classification, let one 
or two instances suffice. The six or seven committees responsible for 
the management of the separate lunatic asylums should be formed 
into one Grand Committee, which would accept contracts, appoint 
and dismiss superior officers, and control the general management 
of the whole group. Minor matters would be left to the individual 
committees. Take again what might be called the Public Works 
group of business. The control of buildings, their protection from 
fire, the maintenance of bridges, parks, and open spaces, would be 
a second grand division. The sanitary work, the maintenance of 
sewers, inspection of slaughter-houses, dairies, and so forth, the 
enforcement of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and other 
kindred matters, would furnish the subjects for a third Grand 
Committee. At the present time undoubtedly this committee 
would have the lightest work of the three: on the other hand 
the work with which it has to deal is precisely that which is most 
likely to be increased in the immediate future. Supposing each of 
these Grand Committees to consist of, say, sixty members—supposing, 
that is, all the 137 members of Council to serve on one of them, and 
a few of the more energetic and experienced members to serve on 
two, a body would be formed sufficiently large and sufficiently various 
in its composition to be fairly representative of the Council as a 
whole. On the other hand, each member would to some extent at 
least be able to devote himself more particularly to the work for 
which he had a natural aptitude. A man may be a great authority 
on systems of sanitation and yet not thereby qualified to control the 
policy of an industrial school ; or conversely, a Middlesex magistrate, 
whose experience in the management of lunatic asylums may be 
of the utmost value, need not necessarily know any more than his 
neighbours of the comparative merits of carbolic acid and perman- 
ganate of soda as disinfectants. 

One point more in this connection. Five-and-twenty sub- 
committees of, say, sixteen members apiece would imply that each of 
the 137 members of the Council was appointed to serve on three. 
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This would occupy, let us say, two days of his time each fortnight 
(averaging against one another the easy and heavy committees). 
The meeting of the Council and of the Grand Committee to which 
he would be attached, each of them being summoned weekly, would 
supply every member with at least one other full day’s work per 
week, The four days’ work a fortnight, which according to this 
rough calculation will be permanently imposed upon each member 
of the Council, will of course be much increased at the first outset, 
as long as the framing of the machinery itself is under discussion. 
This calculation, however, assumes that every member of the 
Council takes his fair share of the work. But in fact in every large 
body of this kind there must be a considerable minority who, 
whether owing to weak health or the pressure of their own private 
business, do much less than their share. In proportion as this is 
the case here the work of their colleagues must be increased. It is, 
I think, evident that no working member of the Council can expect 
to have more than four days of his time per week at his own disposal 
for his private affairs, Even then, of course, we have ignored alto- 
gether the work of the Finance Committee and similar committees 
of control, which will be manned chiefly, no doubt, by the chairmen 
of the different departments. If these latter gentlemen can rescue 
two days of their time for themselves they may be counted lucky. 


Until such time, however, as the internal boundaries of the 
metropolis have been subjected to a process of radical re-arrange- 
ment, it is impossible to consider the present number of councillors 
as in any way finally settled. It may well be questioned whether 
the present primary areas of local government, in the outskirts of 
the metropolis at any rate, are not far too large. In the centre of 
London, districts such as St. Giles’s, Westminster, or St. George’s-in- 
the-East, have considerably less than half a square mile apiece. 
But on the outskirts, Wandsworth and Clapham have some twelve 
square miles, while the Lewisham district has not far short of 
twenty. In widely scattered districts such as these the only tie 
that the inhabitants possess is their common citizenship, not in 
Lewisham or Wandsworth, but as Londoners. It may well be that 
a re-arrangement of the whole of the metropolitan area in districts 
of some 20,000 inhabitants apiece, each returning a single member, 
would be the best way to promote that active interest in local 
affairs which, after all, is the only foundation on which to rear a stable 
and symmetrical edifice of local government. This, however, would 
make the numbers of the Central Council half as large again—an 
increase that could hardly be expected to add to the efficiency of 
the Council as an administrative body, though it might increase its 
value as a representative organisation for purposes of debate. 

Even this increase, however, large as it is, would be, as I think 
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has already been shown, entirely inadequate to enable the Council 
to cope by its own unaided strength with the work that is now per- 
formed by the Guardians and the School Board. But the practice of 
this latter Board offers one example that should be well worthy of 
the Council’s imitation. The detail management of the 400 schools 
under the Board’s control is largely performed by local managers, 
who are nominated by the Board on account of their personal fitness 
for the work, and not elected by the ratepayers at all. In Berlin, 
too, a very large proportion of the work of the Town Council is per- 
formed by citizens co-optated in a similar manner. It would, I 
think, be of the utmost advantage that Parliament should confer on 
the Council powers of appointing local managers similar to those 
conferred upon School Boards by section 15 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. No one surely would argue that the great 
principle of popular control would be weakened or impaired, if one 
third, say, of the Committee charged with the management of Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum was composed of members who were non-elective 
and not councillors at all. 

Unless this principle can be adopted, it is, as it seems to me, 
utterly impossible to dream of the Council superseding the work of 
thirty boards of guardians. The pauperism returns of the metro- 
polis show on the average about 100,000 persons in receipt of relief; 
but the number passing through the relieving officers’ books in the 
course of the twelve months is immeasurably larger. Not only 
does the same pauper apply, now for one form of relief, and now 
for another, but the constituent elements of the pauper population 
vary largely, according to the time of year and the fluctuations of 
trade. I count that at least half a million cases are submitted to the 
judgment of the relief committees of the boards of guardians in 
the course of the year. Allowing one minute (not an extravagant 
estimate surely) for the decision of each case, and assuming the 
Council to break itself up into twenty committees for that purpose, 
each committee would have to sit eight hours every week, from 
January to December. 

There is much more that might have been said. The need for 
a financial control which shall not merely consider whether money 
has been spent in due form and in pursuance of legally valid resolu- 
tions, but whether the money ought to be spent at all, or, if it has 
been spent, whether the ratepayers have got due value for it, might 
well have been discussed. Or again, the necessity for an officer 
even more imperatively needed than a municipal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—I mean a functionary corresponding to the Auditor- 
General—might have been pointed out. But I must conclude, and 
in conclusion, as a member of a body that is likely to be before long 
the most unpopular Board in London, I would humbly throw myself 
upon my readers’ generosity. The County Councils elsewhere, com- 
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posed largely of the old men carrying on the old functions within 
their old boundaries, can scarcely fail of some measure of success. 
In London, with new men performing new work within a new area, 
the County Council can scarcely, to put it as mildly as possible, fulfil 
the sanguine hopes that have been formed for it—at least, at its first 
outset. The two most populous administrative counties in England 
—Lancashire, namely, and the West Riding of Yorkshire—will not 
contain between them (now that the county boroughs have been 
withdrawn) one-half the population that is massed—a wilderness of 
disorganised atoms—beneath the control of the County Council of 
London. If we fail, let it at least be remembered that the task was 
no light one, that it has grown heavier owing to the long apathy of 
the people of London themselves, and of the councillors let it in 
charity be believed that they have done their best.! 


W. M. Acworta. 


1 A twelvemonth back, I read a paper before the Denison Club, advocating these 
two points of grand committees and co-optative managers for local work. Since then 
I have found that Mr. Firth advocated them in Municipal London, published as long 
ago as 1876. I mention this, lest I should seem to have appropriated his ideas 
without acknowledgment. 





NEWS FROM SOME IRISH EMIGRANTS. 


In an article entitled ‘ With the Emigrants,’ which appeared in this 
Review in July 1882, I gave an account of the departure of some 
hundreds of Connemara emigrants, who, impelled to leave by the 
privations which the failure of the potato crops in 1880-81 had in- 
flicted upon them, were starting on their long journey to the New 
World, with cheerfulness and hope. How far that ‘ cheerfulness and 
hope’ have been justified it is my present purpose torelate. This, 
fortunately, I am in a position to do, from information kindly sent 
to me by the Rev. Martin Mahony, formerly Catholic curate at 
Preston, Lancashire, who in the year 1883 accompanied and took 
charge of a large detachment of emigrants, bound for the State of 
Minnesota. Father Mahony himself remained in St. Paul, and ac- 
cepted work there under the well-known and excellent Dr. Ireland, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of St. Paul. 

Before quoting Father Mahony’s letter, I may point out that 
during the three years 1882—3—4, nearly 10,000 emigrants from the 
congested districts of Mayo, Galway, and a few from Donegal were 
assisted to emigrate by the committee of the ‘Tuke Fund,’ with 
supplementary grants from the Treasury. As these emigrants were 
sent to very numerous localities both in Canada and the United 
States and Australia, it will be evident that the following account, 
whilst similar in character to those which have from time to time 
been received of the condition of the emigrants in other places, only 
relates to a portion of those families who are residing in and near 
St. Paul. As I pointed out in an article on ‘ State-aided Emigration ’ 
in this Review, of February 1885, ‘ very favourable reports have from 
time to time been received from the gentlemen sent out by the 
“Tuke Committee ” to inquire into the condition of their emigrants, 
confirmed by official statements on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment—and even more strikingly evidenced by the letters of the 
emigrants themselves and the large sums of money annually sent to 
their friends and relatives in Ireland.’ 

The peculiar interest which attaches to Father Mahony’s present 
report is that it gives a detailed account of the progress, actual con- 
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dition, and prospects of one group of our emigrants, five years after 
their establishment in their new homes. 
Under date of St. Paul, November 5, 1888, Father Mahony 


writes :— 


I think I am entitled to have an opinion worth hearing as to the condition of 
the ‘ Tuke Emigrants’ to Minnesota. I had pitied—not barrenly—their condition 
at home ; I travelled with many of them the whole way from Galway to St. Paul ; 
I was with them, trying to help them through their homesickness and the troubles 
of their start in life at this side. And since then, frequently visiting them in their 
homes, or meeting them in the streets, or meeting their several pastors, I have 
been able to inform myself as to their condition and progress, and I can say they 
have been lifted to quite a new life, benefited every way, and are right along 
doing better and better. I might mistrust, as being rather too favourable to the 
change, my own impression if it were not backed on every side by those of 
pastors with continuous opportunities for observation. But particularly and most 
notably it is backed by Bishop Ireland, who declares lately that the change in their 
condition, and in themselves and their prospects, in every way, is positively mar- 
vellous, and that ‘ they have become a most valuable and important addition to the 
community.’ That Minnesota has been a land of fulfilment is very tellingly shown 
by the numbers who have every year kept coming on from Toronto and other places 
in Canada and from Ireland, encouraged by the good accounts and often helped by 
the prepaid passage tickets of their friends in St. Paul. 

The continuous growth and improvement of the twin cities, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, these late years have been occasioning an unlimited demand for just 
the sort of labour and service suited to immigrants from Ireland—common labour 
for men and boys, and housework for girls. "With streets in every direction to be 
opened and graded, or widened, and again and again cut through for sewer-pipes, 
water-pipes, gas-pipes, there has been every year, from the opening of spring until 
well into winter, work for every comer who could handle a pick or a shovel, and 
never at less than a dollar and a half a day, and during part of the time a dollar 
and three-quarters and even two dollars a day. Even in the winter, when no more 
grading of the roads could be done, men got a dollar and three-quarters a day for 
only clearing off the snow and ice from the sidewalks and the street-car tracks. 
In St. Paul particularly the ‘Ice Palace’ has served to prolong work and keep up 
wages all through the winter. And at the same time that there is work for men 
out of doors there is also a constant demand for females indoors, in private families, 
hotels, boarding-houses, laundries, at wages ranging from eight to sixteen dollars a 
month for ordinary housework. In this line the demand is always in excess of 
the supply. So the Irish emigrants could not but find it well for them to be here. 
Really, even a little nurse-girl, only able to wheel around a perambulator, might 
support all alone a large family... . / And as none of the emigrant families are 
without some wage-earners, and most of them have several, they have been taking 
and saving such sums of money as no outsider could have a notion of till he calcu- 
lated them, or some accident revealed them to him. Where the ordinary impression 
may be to the contrary, it is usually a case of more developed ‘ acquisitiveness.’ As 
contrasted with an American artisan’s neat house, and even with a Scandinavian, 
or German, or poor Polish immigrant’s interiorly home-like shanty, the ‘ Conne- 
mara’s’ home is deceptive. It is often bare, unpartitioned, unplastered, unpapered 
—such as his former poverty, or abiding fear of ‘a rise’ of rent upon any show of 
‘style,’ has trained his soul, without any esthetic torture, to look at and live in. 
And sometimes when benevolent people, whether on the part of the city or some 
private society, go in quest of objects of charity, they can get accommodated, of 
course. But let not even the priest expect to get to know and note down what, 
when the occasion arises, can be produced from the red box or the rafters, in rolls 
of greenbacks or deposit certificates for hundreds of dollars, and beyond. Flour, “ 
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bread, meat, groceries, and the common sort of wearables, are comparatively very 
cheap ; of even the beer this may be said, that it is ‘ werry fillin’’ at the price, a 
dollar for a ten-gallon keg. So that if the Irish immigrants do not, after a couple 
of years, like others coming as poor as they are from other countries, own their 
houses and lots, free of all burden of rent for ever, it is because they do not set 
their minds on doing so, They are afraid, traditionally, of putting their savings 
anywhere but into the stocking or the bank. Being so accustomed to rent, they 
easily fall into renting still, and come in a few years to have paid out in rent for 
the passing use of a house as much as might have bought it outright or built one, 
free for ever; and again, seeing limitless ground lying idle around them or growing 
weeds, they cannot readily see the benefit of paying some hundreds of dollars, it 
may be, for a few square feet of it. They have on this account missed splendid 
opportunities, Even now, however, the poorest may begin to own their little 
places by aid of some safe building society. By the end of 1887 a good number of 
the assisted emigrants had bought and owned their houses and lots; and, after 
their example, and favoured by the continuous good wages and the temporary set- 
back in the price of real estate, doubtless a great many more will have done so by 
the end of this year.' 

This landed-proprietorship, with all that it involves, is a great means of incor- 
porating them into the social and civic life of the rest of the population. This is 
being done right along, even with the old. The close balance of the two political 
parties serves to hurry it up. The meetings for Church services, with the more 
old-settled and the natives, have strong influence in this direction. The young men 
or ‘ the greenhorns’ need but a short time to get, in dress and speech and look, into 
‘the hang’ of the country ; the young women still less; it is marvellous how they 
brighten up and improve every way. With hardly an exception the girls of ‘the 
Connemaras’ are respected and trusted and treasured as wives or domestics. So 
with the little girls of the several families, even where their brothers are slovenly, 
or loafers and bad, they are cleanly and bright, and eager to go to school and church 
and Sunday-school, and everyway the peers of their best American coevals, or ahead 
of them, asI thought. In even the most poor-looking shanties there are abundant 
supplies of the very best kind of food: sacks of wheat-flour, loaves of the whitest 
bread (home-made and baker’s), butter, groceries of the primest brand, meat, even 
fresh butcher's meat—more meat, and more belief in it, and more of the butcher's 
labour in it, than is good for the people’s pockets and health. Not in the best 
hotels have I been able to sniff the full ‘ Oolong’ aroma as from the black porcelain 
teapots in the shanties of the ‘Connemaras.’ That these want the ‘best’ is well 
known to the grocers, and it is got for them. I have no doubt they spend for 
groceries three or four times as much as others. The vast improvement in their 
condition is often heartily adverted to by theemigrants. They are not merely satis- 
fied, but ‘enthused’ with the change. If any wish to see again Old Ireland it is as 
American tourists. 

It would add unspeakably to the comfort and the start in life as well as the con- 
stant earning-power and the social standing of emigrants if, before leaving Ireland, 
they were posted on how to do and live and work here. Surely it would be possible, 
easy even, at fairs and pattens and church-service gatherings, by plain speech and 
object illustrations, to instruct the vast numbers destined to emigrate on how to do 
at this side, the males and the females in their several lines; how to get about 
building and fixing up a shanty, to manage the American stove, to cook and keep 
house economically. The pork gone for, and fetched from the butcher's at eight or 
ten cents the pound, could be bought in a dressed hog for three cents, or alive for 
two, And so of other things. The actual exhibition of the extra handful of heavy 
dollar-pieces to be secured in one month by handiness in cooking, baking, laundry- 


1«P.S.—Nov. 8, 1888. They have done so, one of them assured me yesterday: 
“ There’s hardly one now but what has got a lot in some shape.”’ 
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work, &c., would wake up many an otherwise heedless girl fo become in no time a 
proficient in all these, and able at this side to get anything she chose to ask in wages 
and general treatment. And so for other kinds of crafts. The genius of this 
country and the dearness of labour call for ‘all-round’ handiness. Dull German 
and Scandinavian boys will in a week or less qualify themselves to run a steam- 
heating engine, and thereby have open to them chances of forty-five dollars a 
month when, without this bit of knowledge, they would have to take only ten or 
fifteen dollars, or even be idle. Last spring, on a building in front of my house, 
Scandinavians and others were getting in the several lines of work from two dollars 
fifty cents up to seven dollars the day, the last for plain brick-setting; two Irish- 
men were at the painful, dangerous hod-carrying for only one dollar fifty cents. 
Women sometimes fall into the habit of daily beer-parties, for want of something 
to do, whilst they might have—only they have never contemplated the thing— 
regular rounds of little jobs at scrubbing and housework, and earn even more than 
their husbands. It is only some time after reaching America that they learn how 
other women do, and how they might do, but meantime they have settled down 
into doing nothing, and they stay there. And the drink, in view of the immense 
numbers always coming to America, and the all-in-all-ness here of sobriety, of 
total abstinence even—all the drink of the old country ought to be made bitter and 
nauseous, as with aloes, so as to utterly disgust and wean people from all desire or 
taste for it; or, better yet, the grain wasted to make it should be saved to stop 
hunger and the chronic wail of distress; and the manufacture of the worthless, 
mischievous thing should entirely cease. 


In addition to the foregoing very interesting summary, Father 
Mahony gives a detailed report of visits recently paid to over fifty of 
our Connemara families in or near St. Paul. It would occupy far too 


much space to give his report of the whole, but the following cases, 
selected from among them, are fairly representative, and cannot, I 
think, be read without surprise, nay, even amazement at the extra- 
ordinarily rapid progress and wellbeing of these poor people. 


No, 1.—T. F., notwithstanding that he brought with him from the old country 
a good deal of sickness in his family and a rather feeble constitution in himself, has 
already reached a quite independent position, His three girls, aged 21, 15, and 14, 
had places in the Ryan Hotel, one at fourteen dollars and the other two at twelve 
dollars each per month, with their board. One of his boys was what would be 
called down east and in the old country ‘ on service,’ but is not called so here ; he was 
‘hired out’ with some gentleman in the city for fourteen dollars a month and 
board. And the boy worked by the day, at one dollar twenty-five cents per day. 
T. F. himself had constant work, summer and winter, at one dollar fifty cents per 
day. With his own and the young people’s earnings he had bought, for 650 dollars, 
a lot and house. This house is thirty feet by twenty feet, has four or five separate 
apartments, snugly plastered, and comfortably and even neatly furnished ; the front 
parlour an esquire need not be ashamed of. The house and furniture were insured 
for a thousand dollars. 

No. 2.—A. O’D., with his three or four sons and one daughter, lives in the same 
block as T. F., in the north-western side of St. Paul. They have been doing very 
well. The girl helps the mother to keep house, and the boys and father work out. 
For about four months of the year they had been getting each two dollars a day, 
and the day, it should be understood, is from 7 4.M. to 6 P.M., with an hour off for 
dinner. In the shorter days of winter, work ceases at 5 or 4.30, and the pay 
drops to one dollar fifty cents or one dollar twenty-five cents. The O’D.’s had 
bought two lots, costing one 600 and the other 500 dollars, and had built and fur- 
nished a good storey-and-a-half house, twenty-four feet by sixteen feet, besides the 


* 
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kitchen. The young people’s rather surprising backwardness in English at the 
start has been disappearing before the influence of the night-schools and other 
means of education, They are remarkably temperate and even ‘teetotal.? And 
this is everything. 

No. 8.—M. O’D. and his family have done bravely from the start; own—and in 
a good part of the city too—a lot and house, and have saved considerable money. 
They paid, a short time ago, the passage to St. Paul of a cousin, T. F. He, after 
his arrival, met a bad accident on the railroad, and had not yet got damages. 

No, 4.—T. S. was still renting the house he occupied. Two of his daughters 
had married. The wages of himself and his unmarried children amounted alto- 
gether to 116 dollars the month, and were constant. Two of the boys worked in 
a shoe factory. This family is a solid acquisition to the Republic. 

No. 5.—M. M‘D, with a family of only young children, shows how rapidly a 
poor man, even only a labouring man, can attain independence. At the cost of 
seventy dollars he got himself a roomy house, with good yard and shed for his 
cows. From the milk of these—and their grass costs him nothing—his wife, 
besides keeping the family in milk and butter, sells eight quarts a day. The com- 
bined earnings of man and wife are sometimes over sixty dollars the month. 
They have bought a lot for 500 dollars, and are on the high road to wealth. They 
educate their children too. 

No. 6.—T. L., wife, and six children first went to Pembroke, Canada, where he 
got work on the railroad at one dollar fifty cents the day, and his wife at washing 
at from seventy-five cents to a dollar the day, besides, on many a day, two dollars’ 
worth in kind. But, with kindness on every hand and all sorts of prosperity, she 
was lonesome, and they came to St. Paul, where the eldest boy makes fifty cents a 
day, and the father, labouring for the city, nine or ten dollars the week, not missing 
four days in the twelvemonth. He is already ‘ independent.’ 

With him went to Pembroke: T. C. gone to Pittsburg, T. D. gone to Pittsburg, 
T. M. gone to Pittsburg and back to Ireland—though in Pembroke they had all 
found the utmost kindness. 

No. 7.—T. O'T., wife, and six children, the younger ones going to school, the 
eldest son and the father making together from eighteen to twenty dollars a week 
throughout the year, and saving a good deal of money. 

No. 8.—P. T. H. is a ‘section boss’ on railroad, with forty-five dollars a month 
and house free. He has bought a lot, and has quite a deal of money. 

No. 9.—M. M., constant work at one dollar and fifty cents theday ; has bought 
his lot and a house, 

No. 10.—S. A. originally sent to Waseca, went to St. Paul, and from there, 
through the influence of Father K., went and settled on a corner of the latter’s 
father’s farm in Goodhue County, where he has had steady work, a comfortable 
home, and excellent educational opportunities for his children. He has been very 
lucky. 

No. 11.—J. D. owns his lot and house in Waseca, and, with his boys M. and T., 
has constant work on the railroad at one dollar twenty-five cents, making, the three 
of them, one hundred dollars a month. His nephew C., who has married one of 
the Connemara girls, has the same kind of work and pay. The two youngest 
children go to school and are very bright. The whole family are ‘ doing very nicely,’ 
Father C. says. 

No, 12.—M. D. went with his family to a place about four miles from Waseca ; 
there he now owns forty acres (freehold), and a house; his girls B. and M. have 
been very steady and helped him right along, whether at home or working out 
at eight or tendollarsa week. The boys get constant employment as hired helps to 
farmers around or at home, and have become bright dashing young men, peers of 
their best American coevals, and are going to be owners of fine homes, every one. 


M. M. 
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As I have carefully followed the words of this report of house-to- 
house visits my thoughts have naturally gone back to the wretched 
homes in which a few short years ago these emigrants lived—the cabins 
from whence issued this Jong procession of men and barefooted women 
and children who, clad in the coarse red and white flannel of the 
country, crowded around us begging for ‘ God’s sake’ to be helped to 
a country where they could earn the means of living. When, further, 
I recall that the garments in which they were clothed were often 
almost too poor and ragged to admit of their appearing before us 
decently ; and that some even had to borrow from a more fortunate 
friend or neighbour the shawl or petticoat. with which they were 
clothed ; and that for all the emigrants it was necessary to provide, 
for the journey, clothing from head to foot ; and when, in addition to 
this, I remember that their only food consisted of one or two poor 
meals per day of potatoes or ‘ yeliow meal,’ the contrast afforded by 
these accounts of happy, well-housed, well-clad, well-fed families—in 
many cases the owners of the house and land on which they are 
living—is indeed most striking. Truly the words of the Irish priest 
in Minnesota in 1888, quoted above, are a wonderful contrast to the 
words of the Irish priest of Connemara in 1880 who wrote: ‘I say 
with all the energy of my existence, let the people leave in any and 
every way that may take them out of the slough of poverty and misery 
into which they are at present sunk.’ Whatever drawbacks there may 
be in the present condition of these people—and doubtless these exist 
—the benefits conferred upon them morally, socially, and physically 
must, I think, have exceeded the most sanguine expectation of those 
who have assisted to bring about this marvellous transformation. 

It may be that these pages will meet the eye of some of those 
who so generously came forward to assist in carrying out this very re- 
sponsible undertaking, and if so I trust that the success here recorded 
will be a full recompense for the labour, thought, and pecuniary aid 
which they devoted toit. Among these my thoughts naturally revert 
to my late friend the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, than whom no 
one would have more heartily rejoiced in the success and wellbeing 
of these emigrants, for he it was who in the initial stages of the work 
gave it the prestige of his great position,and to whose influence 
it was very largely due that the effort was so willingly accepted and 
joined in by others. Nor was this interest on his part confined to the 
commencement of the work, for during each stage of its progress 
Mr. Forster devoted no small amount of both time and money to 
ensure its success, 

The question may not unnaturally be asked, why assisted family 
emigration from the congested districts of Ireland, crowned as it has 
been with so large a measure of success, should suddenly have ceased, 
as it did in 1885? The answer to this is, alas! to be found in the fact 
that a political party has, for its own ends, barred the way to any fur- 
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ther advances in this direction. It has not arisen from want of 
funds; for, since 1885, there has remained in the treasury as ‘a 
talent hid in a napkin’ a balance not far short of 20,000/., voted by 
Parliament for assisting emigration from the congested districts of 
freland, every penny of which might have been most advantageously 
expended in sending out would-be emigrants. 

Neither has it arisen from unwillingness on the part of the Irish 
people to emigrate ; for notwithstanding the repeated assurances of 
those who claim to represent Irish opinion both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that ‘emigration is opposed to the wishes and genius of the 
Irish people,’ the very numerous applications which I have received 
each year since 1885 assure me that thousands might by this time 
have been added to those who, like the ‘Connemaras’ of St. Paul, 
have become ‘ most important additions to the community.’ 

The strongest proof, however, of the earnest determination of the 
people to emigrate is perhaps that which has been shown during 
the past few weeks by the exodus to South America of many hundreds 
of families, attracted thither by the offer of free passages from the 
government of the Argentine Republic. In this case the people are 
willing to leave for a country where the language, customs, and 
government are wholly foreign; and without any previous acquaintance 
through their friends with the land of their adoption. 

For, spite of the large emigration which has during late years 
taken place from Ireland, as a whole, the number leaving the con- 
gested districts has been—as it must ever be without aid—very small ; 
and as a consequence, the population in certain parishes is actually 
increasing. It must never be forgotten, in connection with these 
congested districts of Ireland, that if for the moment a good crop of 
potatoes prevents any serious outcry of want, still even one wet or 
stormy season (as in 1880 and 1885) may again place thousands of 
tenants on these small holdings of land in the west on the very verge of 
starvation. This fact ought ever to be kept in view by those responsible 
for the government of the country, viz. that it is impossible for 
these small tenants, as they are at present circumstanced, to improve 
their permanent condition, and that the failure of the potato crop will 
to-day, as in the past, bring with it starvation, misery, and outcry. 


J. H. TUuKE. 


VoL. XXV.-—No. 145. 
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THE VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE 
MIRACULOUS, 


CHARLES, or, more properly, Karl, King of the Franks, consecrated 
Roman Emperor in St. Peter’s, on Christmas Day, a.D. 800, and known 
to posterity as the Great (chiefly by his agglutinative Gallicised 
denomination of Charlemagne), was a man great in all ways, physi- 
cally and mentally. Within a couple of centuries after his death 
Charlemagne became the centre of innumerable legends; and the 
myth-making process does not seem to have been sensibly interfered 
with by the existence of sober and truthful histories of the Emperor 
and of the times which immediately preceded and followed his reign, 
by a contemporary writer who occupied a high and confidential 
position in his court, and in that of his successor. This was one 
Eginhard, or Einhard, who appears to have been born about a.D. 770, 
and spent his youth at the court, being educated along with Charles’s 
sons. There is excellent contemporary testimony not only to Eginhard’s 
existence, but to his abilities, and to the place which he occupied in 
the circle of the intimate friends of the great ruler whose life he 
subsequently wrote. In fact, there is as good evidence of Eginhard’s 
existence, of his official position, and of his being the author of the 
chief works attributed to him, as can reasonably be expected in 
the case of a man who lived more than a thousand years ago, 
and was neither a great king nor a great warrior. These works are 
—1. The Life of the Emperor Karl. 2. The Annals of the Franks. 
3. Letters. 4. The History of the Translation of the Blessed Martyrs 
of Christ, SS. Marcellinus and Petrus. 

It is to the last, as one of the most singular and interesting 
records of the period during which the Roman world passed into that 
of the Middle Ages, that I wish to direct attention.' It was written 
in the ninth century, somewhere, apparently, about the year 830, 
when Eginhard, ailing in health and weary of political life, had with- 
drawn to the monastery of Seligenstadt, of which he was the founder. 
A manuscript copy of the work, made in the tenth century, and once 


} My citations are made from Teulet’s Hinhardi omnia que extant opera, Paris, 
1840-1843, which contains a biography of the author, a history of the text, with trans- 
lations into French, and many valuable annotations. 
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the property of the Monastery of St. Bavon on the Scheldt, of which 
Eginhard was Abbot, is still extant, and there is no reason to believe 
that, in this copy, the original has been in any way interpolated or it 
otherwise tampered with. The main features of the strange story ‘| 
contained in the Historia Translationis are set forth in the following 1 
pages, in which, in regard toall matters of importance, I shall adhere Ti 
as closely as possible to Eginhard’s own words :— 
































While I was still at court, busied with secular affairs, I often thought of the 
leisure which I hoped one day to enjoy in a solitary place, far away from the crowd, 
with which the liberality of Prince Louis, whom I then served, had provided me. 
This place is situated in that part of Germany which lies between the Neckar and 
the Maine,’ and is nowadays called the Odenwald by those who live in and about ce 
it. And here having built, according to my capacity and resources, not only houses 1 
and permanent dwellings, but also a basilica fitted for the performance of divine 4 
service and of no mean style of construction, I began to think to what saint or 
martyr I could best dedicate it. A good deal of time had passed while my . 
thoughts fluctuated about this matter, when it happened that a certain deacon of i 
the Roman Church, named Deusdona, arrived at the court for the purpose of seek- a 
ing the favour of the King in some affairs in which he was interested. He re- 
mained some time; and then, having transacted his business, he was about to Hi 
return to Rome, when one day, moved by courtesy to a stranger, we invited him to 
a modest refection ; and while talking of many things at table, mention was made if 
of the translation of the body of the blessed Sebastian,® and of the neglected tombs 


of the martyrs, of which there is such a prodigious number at Rome; and the con- di 
versation having turned towards the dedication of our new basilica, I began to : 
inquire how it might be possible for me to obtain some of the true relics of the 4 
saints which rest at Rome. He at first hesitated, and declared that he did not Bi | 


know how that could be done. But observing that I was both anxious and 
curious about the subject, he promised to give me an answer some other day. 
When I returned to the question, some time afterwards, he immediately drew 
from his bosom a paper, which he begged me to read when I was alone, and to tell 
him what I was disposed to think of that which was therein stated. I took the 
paper and, as he desired, read it alone and in secret. (Cap. i. 2, 3.) 








I shall have occasion to return to Deacon Deusdona’s conditions 
and to what happened after Eginhard’s acceptance of them. Suffice 
it, for the present, to say that Eginhard’s notary, Ratleicus (Ratleig), 
was despatched to Rome and succeeded in securing two bodies, sup- 
posed to be those of the holy martyrs Marcellinus and Petrus; and 
when he had got as far on his homeward journey as the Burgundian 
town of Solothurn or Soleure,‘ notary Ratleig despatched to his master, 
at S. Bavon, a letter announcing the success of his mission. 









As soon as by reading it I was assured of the arrival of the saints, I despatched 
a confidential messenger to Maestricht, to gather together priests, other clerics, and 
also laymen, to go out to meet the coming saints as speedily as possible. And he 








2 At present included in the Duchies of Hesse-Darmstadt and Baden. 

8 This took place in the year 826 A.D. The relics were brought from Rome and 
deposited in the Church of St. Medardus at Soissons. 

* Now included in Western Switzerland. 
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and his companions, having lost no time, after a few days met those who had charge 
of the saints at Solothurn. Joined with them, and with a vast crowd of people who 
gathered from all parts, singing hymns, and amidst great and universal rejoicings, 
they travelled quickly to the city of Argentoratum which is now called Strasburg. 
Thence embarking on the Rhine they came to the place called Portus,> and land- 
ing on the east bank of the river, at the fifth station thence they arrived at 
Michilinstadt,’ accompanied by an immense multitude, praising God. This place 
is in that forest of Germany which in modern times is called the Odenwald, and 
about six leagues from the Main. And here, having found a basilica recently 
built by me, but not yet consecrated, they carried the sacred remains into it 
and deposited them therein, as if it were to be their final resting-place. As soonas 
all this was reported to me I travelled thither as quickly as I could. (Cap. ii. 14.) 


Three days after Eginhard’s arrival began the series of wonderful 
events which he narrates, and for which we have his personal 
guarantee. The first thing that he notices is the dream of a servant 
of Ratleig the notary, who, being set to watch the holy relics in 
the church after vespers, went to sleep, and during his slumbers 
had a vision of two pigeons, one white and one grey and white, which 
came and sat upon the bier over the relics; while, at the same time, 
a voice ordered the man to tell his master that the holy martyrs had 
chosen another resting-place and desired to be transported thither 
without delay. 

Unfortunately, the saints seem to have forgotten to mention 
where they wished to go, and, with the most anxious desire to gratify 
their smallest wishes, Eginhard was naturally greatly perplexed what 
to do. While in this state of mind, he was one day contemplating 
his ‘ great and wonderful treasure, more precious than all the gold 
in the world,’ when it struck him that the chest in which the relics 
were contained was quite unworthy of its contents ; and after vespers 
he gave orders to one of the sacristans to take the measure of the chest 
in order that a more fitting shrine might be constructed. The man, 
having lighted a wax candle and raised the pall which covered the 
relics, in order to carry out his master’s orders, was astonished and 
terrified to observe that the chest was covered with a blood-like 
exudation (loculum mirum in modum humore sanguineo undique 
distillantem), and at once sent a message to Eginhard. 


Then I and those priests who accompanied me bebeld this stupendous miracle, 
worthy of all admiration. For just as when it is going to rain, pillars and slabs 
and marble images exude moisture and, as it were, sweat, so the chest which 
contained the most sacred relics was found moist with the blood exuding on all 
sides. (Cap. ii. 16.) 


Three days’ fast was ordained in order that the meaning of the 


portent might be ascertained. All that happened, however, was that 
at the end of that time the ‘ blood,’ which had been exuding in drops 
* Probably, according to Teulet, the present Sandhofer-fahrt, a little below the 


embouchure of the Neckar. 
® The present Michilstadt, thirty miles N.E. of Heidelberg. 
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all the while, dried up. Eginhard is careful to say that the liquid 
‘had a saline taste, something like that of tears, and was thin as 
water, though of the colour of true blood,’ and he clearly thinks this 
satisfactory evidence that it was blood. 

The same night another servant had a vision, in which still more 
imperative orders for the removal of the relics were given ; and, from 
that time forth, ‘not a single night passed without one, two, or even 
three of our companions receiving revelations in dreams that the 
bodies of the saints were to be transferred from that place to another.’ 
At last a priest, Hildfrid, saw, in a dream, a venerable white-haired 
man in a priest’s vestments, who bitterly reproached Eginhard for 
not obeying the repeated orders of the saints, and upon this the 
journey was commenced. Why Eginhard delayed obedience to these 
repeated visions so long does not appear. He does not say so in so 
many words, but the general tenor of the narrative leads one to 
suppose that Mulinheim (afterwards Seligenstadt) is the ‘solitary 
place’ in which he had built the church which awaited dedication. 
In that case all the people about him would know that he desired 
that the saints should go there. Ifa glimmering of secular sense led 
him to be a little suspicious about the real cause of the unanimity 
of the visionary beings who- manifested themselves to his entowrage 
in favour of moving on, he does not say so. 

At the end of the first day’s journey the precious relics were 
deposited in the church of St. Martin, in the village of Ostheim. 
Hither a paralytic nun (sanctimonialis quedam paralytica) of the 
name of Ruodlang was brought in a car by her friends and relatives 
from a monastery a league off. She spent the night watching and 
praying by the bier of the saints ; ‘and health returning to all her 
members, on the morrow she went back to her place whence she 
came, on her feet, nobody supporting her, or in any way giving her 
assistance.’ (Cap. ii. 19.) 

On the second day the relics were carried to Upper Mulinheim, 
and finally, in accordance with the orders of the martyrs, deposited 
in the church of that place, which was therefore renamed Seligenstadt. 
Here, Daniel, a beggar boy of fifteen, and so bent that ‘ he could not 
look at the sky without lying on his back,’ collapsed and fell down 
during the celebration of the Mass. ‘Thus he lay a long time, as if 
asleep, and all his limbs straightening and his flesh strengthening 
(recepta firmitate nervorwm), he arose before our eyes, quite well.’ 
(Cap. ii. 20.) 

Some time afterwards an old man entered the church on his hands 
and knees, being unable to use his limbs properly :— 


He, in the presence of all of us, by the power of God and the merits of the 
blessed martyrs, in the same hour in which he entered was so perfectly cured that 
he walked without so much as a stick. And he said that, though he had been deaf 
for five years, his deafness had ceased along with the palsy. (Cap. iii. 33.) 
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Eginhard was now obliged to return to the court at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where his duties kept him through the winter; and he is 
careful to point out that the later miracles which he proceeds to 
speak of are known to him only at second_hand. But, as he naturally 
observes, having seen such wonderful events with his own eyes, why 
should he doubt similar narrations when they are received from 
trustworthy sources ? 

Wonderful stories these are indeed, but as they are, for the most 
part, of the same general character as those already recounted, they 
may be passed over. There is, however, an account of a possessed 
maiden which is worth attention. 

This is set forth in a memoir, the principal contents of which are 
the speeches of a demon who declared that he possessed the singular 
appellation of ‘ Wiggo,’ and revealed himself in the presence of many 
witnesses, before the altar, close to the relics of the blessed martyrs. 
It is noteworthy that the revelations appear to have been made in 
the shape of replies to the questions of the exorcising priest, and 
there is no means of judging how far the answers are really only 
the questions to which the patient replied yes or no. 

The possessed girl, about sixteen years of age, was brought by 
her parents to the basilica of the martyrs. 


When she approached the tomb containing the sacred bodies, the priest, 
according to custom, read the formula of exorcism over her head. When he began 
to ask how and when the demon had entered her, she answered, not in the tongue 
of the barbarians, which alone the girl knew, but in the Roman tongue. And 
when the priest was astonished and asked how she came to know Latin, when 
her parents, who stood by, were wholly ignorant of it, ‘Thou hast never seen my 
parents,’ was the reply. To this the priest, ‘Whence art thou, then, if these 
are not thy parents?’ And the demon, by the mouth of the girl, ‘ 1 am a follower 
and disciple of Satan, and for a long time I was gatekeeper (janitor) in hell; but, 
for some years, along with eleven companions, I have ravaged the kingdom of the 
Franks.’ (Cap. v. 49.) 

He then goes on to tell how they blasted the crops and scattered 
pestilence among beasts and men, because of the prevalent wicked- 
ness of the people.’ 

The enumeration of all these iniquities, in oratorical style, takes 
up a whole octavo page; and at the end it is stated,‘ All these things 
the demon spoke in Latin by the mouth of the girl.’ 

And when the priest imperatively ordered him to come out, ‘I shall go,’ said 
he, ‘ not in obedience to you, but on account of the power of the saints, who do not 
allow me to remain any longer.’ And, having said this, he threw the girl down on 
the floor and there compelled her to lie prostrate for a time, as though she slumbered. 
After a little while, however, he going away, the girl, by the power of Christ and the 
merits of the blessed martyrs, as it were awakening from sleep, rose up quite well, 
to the astonishment of all present; nor after the demon had gone out was she able 
to speak Latin: so that it was plain enough that it was not she who had spoken 
in that tongue, but the demon by her mouth. (Cap. v. 51.) 


7 In the Middle Ages one of the most favourite accusations against witches was 
that they committed just these enormities, 
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If the Historia Translationis contained nothing more than has 
been, at present, laid before the reader, disbelief in the miracles of 
which it gives so precise and full a record might well be regarded as 
hyper-scepticism. It might fairly be said, Here you have a man, 
whose high character, acute intelligence, and large instruction are 
certified by eminent contemporaries; a man who stood high in the 
confidence of one of the greatest rulers of any age, and whose other 
works prove him to be an accurate and judicious narrator of ordinary 
events. This man tells you, in language which bears the stamp of 
sincerity, of things which happened within his own knowledge, or 
within that of persons in whose veracity he has entire confidence, while 
he appeals to his sovereign and the court as witnesses of others; 
what possible ground can there be for disbelieving him ? 

Well, it is hard upon Eginhard to say so, but it is exactly the 
honesty and sincerity of the man which are his undoing as a witness 
to the miraculous. He himself makes it quite obvious that when his 
profound piety comes on the stage, his good sense and even his 
perception of right and wrong make their exit. Let us go back to 
the point at which we left him, secretly perusing the letter of Deacon 
Deusdona. As he tells us, its contents were 
that he [the deacon] had many relics of saints at home, and that he would give 
them to me if I would furnish him with the means of returning to Rome; he had 
observed that I had two mules, and if I would let him have one of them and would 
despatch with him a confidential servant to take charge of the relics, he would at 
once send them to me. This plausibly expressed proposition pleased me, and I made 
up my mind to test the value of the somewhat ambiguous promise at once ;* so 
giving him the mule and money for his journey I ordered my notary Ratleig (who 
already desired to go to Rome to offer his devotions there) to go with him. Therefore, 
having left Aix-la~-Chapelle (where the Emperor and his court resided at the time) 
they came to Soissons. Here they spoke with Hildoin, abbot of the monastery of 
St. Medardus, because the said deacon had assured him that he had the means of 
placing in his possession the body of the blessed Tiburtius the Martyr. Attracted 
by which promises he (Hildoin) sent with them a certain priest, Hunus by name, a 
sharp man (hominem callidum), whom he ordered to receive and bring back the 
body of the martyr in question. And so, resuming their journey, they proceeded 
to Rome as fast as they could. (Cap. i. 3.) 


Unfortunately, a servant of the notary, one Reginbald, fell ill 
of a tertian fever, and impeded the progress of the party. However, 
this piece of adversity had its sweet uses; for three days before they 
reached Rome, Reginbald had a vision. Somebody habited as a 
deacon appeared to him and asked why his master was in such a 
hurry to get to Rome; and when Reginbald explained their busi- 
ness, this visionary deacon, who seems to have taken the measure 
of his brother in the flesh with some accuracy, told him not by any 
means to expect that: Deusdona would fulfil his promises. More- 

8 It is pretty clear that Eginhard had his doubts about the deacon, whose pledge 


he qualifies as sponsiones incerta. But, to be sure, he wrote after events which fully 
justified scepticism. 
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over, taking the servant by the hand, he led him to the top of a 
high mountain and, showing him Rome (where the man had never 
been), pointed out a church, adding, ‘Tell Ratleig the thing he 
wants is hidden there; let him get it as quickly as he can and go 
back to his master ;’ and, by way of a sign that the order was authori- 
tative, the servant was promised that from that time forth his fever 
should disappear. And as the fever did vanish to return no more, 
the faith of Eginhard’s people in Deacon Deusdona naturally vanished 
with it (et fidem diaconi promissis non haberent). Nevertheless, 
they put up at the deacon’s house near St. Peter ad Vincula. 
But time went on and no relics made their appearance, while the 
notary and the priest were put off with all sorts of excuses—the 
brother to whom the relics had been confided was gone to Beneven- 
tum and not expected back for some time, and so on—until Ratleig 
and Hunus began to despair, and were minded to return, infecto 
negotio. 

But my notary, calling to mind his servant's dream, proposed to his companion 
that they should go to the cemetery which their host had talked about without 
him. So, having found and hired a guide, they went in the first place to the 
basilica of the blessed Tiburtius in the Via Labicana, about three thousand paces 
from the town, and cautiously and carefully inspected the tomb of that martyr, in 
order to discover whether it could be opened without any one being the wiser. 
Then they descended into the adjoining crypt, in which the bodies of the blessed 
martyrs of Christ, Marcellinus and Petrus, were buried ; and, having made out 
the nature of their tomb, they went away thinking their host would not know 
what they had been about. But things fell out differently from what they had 
imagined. (Cap. i. 7.) 

In fact, Deacon Deusdona, who doubtless kept an eye on his 
guests, knew all about their manceuvres and made haste to offer his 
services, in order that,‘ with the help of God’ (si Deus votis eorum 
favere dignaretur), they should all work together. The deacon was 
evidently alarmed lest they should succeed without his help. 

So, by way of preparation for the contemplated vol avec effraction, 
they fasted three days; and then, at night, without being seen, 
they betook themselves to the basilica of St. Tiburtius, and tried 
to break open the altar erected over his remains. But the marble 
proving too solid, they descended to the crypt, and ‘ having invoked 
our Lord Jesus Christ and adored the holy martyrs,’ they proceeded 
to prise off the stone which covered the tomb, and thereby exposed 
the body of the most sacred martyr Marcellinus, ‘ whose head rested 
on a marble tablet on which his name was inscribed.’ The body was 
taken up with the greatest veneration, wrapped in a rich covering, 
and given over to the keeping of the deacon and his brother, Luni- 
son, while the stone was replaced with such care that no sign of the 
theft remained. 

As sacrilegious proceedings of this kind were punishable with 
death by the Roman law, it seems not unnatural that Deacon Deus- 
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dona should have become uneasy, and have urged Ratleig to be 
satisfied with what he had got and be off with his spoils. But the 
notary having thus cleverly captured the blessed Marcellinus, thought 
it a pity he should be parted from the blessed Petrus, side by side 
with whom he had rested for five hundred years and more in the 
same sepulchre (as Eginhard pathetically observes); and the pious 
man could neither eat, drink, nor sleep, until he had compassed his 
desire to re-unite the saintly colleagues. This time, apparently 
in consequence of Deusdona’s opposition to any further resurrec- 
tionist doings, he took counsel with a Greek monk, one Basil, and, 
accompanied by Hunus, but saying nothing to Deusdona, they 
committed another sacrilegious burglary, securing this time, -not 
only the body of the blessed Petrus, but a quantity of dust, which 
they agreed the priest should take, and tell his employer that it was 
the remains of the blessed Tiburtius. 

How Deusdona was ‘squared,’ and what he got for his not very 
valuable complicity in these transactions, does not appear. But at last 
the relics were sent off in charge of Lunison, the brother of Deusdona, 
and the priest Hunus, as far as Pavia, while Ratleig stopped behind 
for a week to see if the robbery was discovered, and, presumably, to 
act as a blind if any hue ard cry were raised. But, as everything 
remained quiet, the notary betook himself to Pavia, where he found 
Lunison and Hunus awaiting his arrival. The notary’s opinion of 
the character of his worthy colleagues, however, may be gathered 
from the fact that, having persuaded them to set out in advance along 
a road which he told them he was about to take, he immediately 
adopted another route, and, travelling by way of St. Maurice and the 
Lake of Geneva, eventually reached Soleure. 

Eginhard tells all this story with the most naive air of uncon- 
sciousness that there is anything remarkable about an abbot, and a 
high officer of state to boot, being an accessory both before and after 
the fact to a most gross and scandalous act of sacrilegious and bur- 
glarious robbery. And an amusing sequel to the story proves that, 
where relics were concerned, his friend Hildoin, another high eccle- 
siastical dignitary, was even less scrupulous than himself. 

On going to the palace early one morning, after the saints were 
safely bestowed at Seligenstadt, he found Hildoin waiting for an 
audience in the Emperor’s antechamber, and began to talk to him 
about the miracle of the bloody exudation. In the course of con- 
versation, Eginhard happened to allude to the remarkable fineness of 
the garment of the blessed Marcellinus. Whereupon Abbot Hildoin 
replied (to Eginhard’s stupefaction) that his observation was quite 
correct. Much astonished at this remark from a person who was 
supposed not to have seen the relics, Eginhard asked him how he 
knew that? Upon this, Hildoin saw that he had better make a 
clean breast of it, and he told the following story, which he had 
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received from his priestly agent, Hunus. While Hunus and Lunison 
were at Pavia, waiting for Eginhard’s notary, Hunus (according 
to his own account) had robbed the robbers. The relics were placed 
in a church and a number of laymen and clerics, of whom Hunus 
was one, undertook to keep watch over them. One night, however, 
all the watchers, save the wide-awake Hunus, went to sleep; and 
then, according to the story which this ‘ sharp’ ecclesiastic foisted 
upon his patron, 

it was borne in upon his mind that there must be some great reason why all the 
people, except himself, had suddenly become somnolent ; and, determining to avail 
himself of the opportunity thus offered (oblata occasione utendum), he rose and, 
having lighted a candle, silently approached the chests. Then, having burnt 
through the threads of the seals with the flame of the candle, he quickly opened 
the chests, which had no locks;°® and, taking out portions of each of the bodies 
which were thus exposed, he closed the chests and connected the burnt ends of the 
threads with the seals again, so that they appeared not to have been touched ; and, 
no one having seen him, he returned to his place. (Cap. iii. 23.) 


Hildoin went on to tell Eginhard that Hunus at first declared 
to him that these purloined relics belonged to St. Tiburtius; but 
afterwards confessed, as a great secret, how he had come by them, 
and he wound up his discourse thus: 


They have a place of honour beside St. Medardus, where they are worshipped 
with great veneration by all the people; but whether we may keep them or not 
is for your judgment. (Cap. iii. 23.) 

Poor Eginhard was thrown into a state of great perturbation of 
mind by this revelation. An acquaintance of his had recently told 
him of a rumour that was spread about, that Hunus had contrived to 
abstract all the remains of SS. Marcellinus and Petrus while Egin- 
hard’s agents were ina drunken sleep ; and that, while the real relics 
were in Abbot Hildoin’s hands at St. Medardus, the shrine at 
Seligenstadt contained nothing but a little dust. Though greatly 
annoyed by this ‘ execrable rumour, spread everywhere by the subtlety 
of the devil,’ Eginhard had doubtless comforted himself by his 
supposed knowledge of its falsity, and he only now discovered how 
considerable a foundation there was for the scandal. There was 
nothing for it but to insist upon the return of the stolen treasures. 
One would have thought that the holy man, who had admitted him- 
self to be knowingly a receiver of stolen goods, would have made 
instant restitution and begged only for absolution. But Eginhard 
intimates that he had very great difficulty in getting his brother 
abbot to see that even restitution was necessary. 

Hildoin’s proceedings were not of such a nature as to lead any one 
to place implicit trust in anything he might say; still less had his 
agent, priest Hunus, established much claim to confidence ; and it is 


* The words are scrinia sine clave, which seem to mean ‘having no key.’ But 
the circumstances forbid the idea of breaking open. 
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not surprising that Eginhard should have lost no time in summoning 
his notary and Lunison to his presence, in order that he might hear 
what they had to say about the business. They, however, at once 
protested that priest Hunus’ story was a parcel of lies, and that after 
the relics left Rome no one had any opportunity of meddling with 
them. Moreover, Lunison, throwing himself at Eginhard’s feet, 
confessed with many tears what actually took place. It will be 
remembered that after the body of St. Marcellinus was abstracted 
from its tomb, Ratleig deposited it in the house of Deusdona, 
in charge of the latter’s brother, Lunison. But Hunus, being very 
much disappointed that he could not get hold of the body of St. 
Tiburtius, and afraid to go back to his abbot empty-handed, bribed 
Lunison with four pieces of gold and five of silver to give him access 
to the chest. This Lunison did, and Hunus helped himself to as 
much as would fill a gallon measure (vas sextarii mensuramr) of the 
sacred remains. Eginhard’s indignation at the ‘rapine’ of this 
* nequissimus nebulo’ is exquisitely droll. It would appear that the 
adage about the receiver being as bad as the thief was not current 
in the ninth century. 


Let us now briefly sum up. the history of the acquisition of the 
relics. Eginhard makes a contract with Deusdona for the delivery 
of certain relics which the latter says he possesses. Eginhard makes 
no inquiry how he came by them; otherwise, the transaction is 
innocent enough. 

Deusdona turns out to be a swindler, and has no relics. There- 
upon Eginhard’s agent, after due fasting and prayer, breaks open the 
tombs and helps himself. 

Eginhard discovers by the self-betrayal of his brother abbot, 
Hildoin, that portions of his relics have been stolen and conveyed 
to the latter. With much ado he succeeds in getting them back. 

Hildoin’s agent, Hunus, in delivering these stolen goods to 
him, at first declared they were the relics of St. Tiburtius, which 
Hildoin desired him to obtain ; but afterwards invented a story of 
their being the product of a theft, which the providential drowsiness 
of his companions enabled him to perpetrate from the relics which 
Hildoin well knew were the property of his friend. 

Lunison, on the contrary, swears that all this story is false, and 
that he himself was bribed by Hunus to allow him to steal what he 
pleased from the property confided to his own and his brother’s care 
by their guest Ratleig. And the honest notary himself seems to 
have no hesitation about lying and stealing to any extent, where 
the acquisition of relics is the object in view. 

For a parallel to these transactions one must read a police report 
of the doings of a ‘long firm’ or of a set of horse-coupers ; yet 
Eginhard seems to be aware of nothing, but that he has been rather 
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badly used by his friend Hildoin, and the ‘nequissimus nebulo’ 
Hunus. 

It is not easy for a modern Protestant, still less for any one who 
has the least tincture of scientific culture, whether physical or his- 
torical, to picture to himself the state of mind of a man of the ninth 
century, however cultivated, enlightened, and sincere he may have 
been. His deepest convictions, his most cherished hopes, were bound 
up with the belief in the miraculous. Life was a constant battle 
between saints and demons for the possession of the souls of men. 
The most superstitious among our modern countrymen turn to super- 
natural agencies only when natural causes seem insufficient; to Egin- 
hard and his friends the supernatural was the rule, and the sufficiency 
of natural causes was allowed only when there was nothing to suggest 
others. 

Moreover, it must be recollected that the possession of miracle- 
working relics was greatly coveted, not only on high, but on very 
low grounds. Toa man like Eginhard, the mere satisfaction of the 
religious sentiment was obviously a powerful attraction. But, more 
than this, the possession of such a treasure was an immense practical 
advantage. If the saints were duly flattered and worshipped, there was 
no telling what benefits might result from their interposition on your 
behalf. For physical evils, access to the shrine was like the grant of 
the use of a universal pill and ointment manufactory ; and pilgrimages 
thereto might suffice to cleanse the performers from any amount of 
sin. A letter to Lupus, subsequently Abbot of Ferrara, written while 
Eginhard was smarting under the grief caused by the loss of his much- 
loved wife Imma, affords a striking insight into the current view of 
the relation between the glorified saints and their worshippers. The 
writer shows that he is anything but satisfied with the way in which 
he has been treated by the blessed martyrs whose remains he has 
taken such pains to ‘convey’ to Seligenstadt, and to honour there 
as they would never have been honoured in their Roman obscurity. 

It is an aggravation of my grief and a reopening of my wound, that our vows 
have been of no avail, and that the faith which we placed in the merits and inter- 
vention of the martyrs has been utterly disappointed. 

We may admit, then, without impeachment of Eginhard’s sin- 
cerity, or of his honour under all ordinary circumstances, that when 
piety, self-interest, the glory of the Church in general, and that of 
the Church at Seligenstadt in particular, all pulled one way, even the 
workaday principles of morality were disregarded; and, a fortiori, 
anything like proper investigation of the reality of alleged miracles 
was thrown to the winds. 

And if this was the condition of mind of such a man as Eginhard, 
what is it not legitimate to suppose may have been that of Deacon 
Deusdona, Lunison, Hunus, and Company, thieves and cheats by 
their own confession; or of the probably hysterical nun ; or of the 
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professional beggars, for whose incapacity to walk and straighten 
themselves there is no guarantee but their own? Who is to make 
sure that the exorcist of the demon Wiggo was not just such another i 
priest as Hunus; and is it not at least possible, when Eginhard’s 
servants dreamed night after night in such a curiously coincident 
fashion, that a careful inquirer might have found they were very HP 
anxious to please their master ? | 

Quite apart from deliberate and conscious fraud (which is a rarer i 
thing than is often supposed), people whose mythopeic faculty is 
once stirred are capable of saying the thing that is not, and of acting 
as they should not, toan extent which is hardly imaginable by persons 
who are not so easily affected by the contagion of blind faith. There 
is no falsity so gross that honest men and, still more, virtuous women, 
anxious to promote a good cause, will not lend themselves to it 
without any clear consciousness of the moral bearings of what they 
are doing. 

The cases of miraculously effected cures of which Eginhard is 
ocular witness appear to belong to classes of disease in which malin- 
gering is possible or hysteria presumable. Without modern means { 
of diagnosis, the names given to them are quite worthless. One : 
‘ miracle,’ however, in which the patient was cured by the mere sight 
of the church in which the relics of the blessed martyrs lay, is an 
unmistakable case of dislocation of the lower jaw in a woman ; and 
it is obvious that, as not unfrequently happens in such accidents to 
weakly subjects, the jaw slipped suddenly back into place, perhaps 
in consequence of a jolt, as the woman rode towards the church. 
(Cap. v. 53).!° 

There is also a good deal said about a very questionable blind 
man—one Albricus (Alberich ? )—who, having been cured, not of his If 
blindness, but of another disease under which he laboured, took up , ith P 
his quarters at Seligenstadt, and came out as a prophet, inspired by 
the Archangel Gabriel. Eginhard intimates that his prophecies 
were fulfilled; but as he does not state exactly what they were or 
how they were accomplished, the statement must be accepted with 
much caution. It is obvious that he was not the man to hesitate 
to ‘ease’ a prophecy until it fitted, if the credit of the shrine of his ; 
favourite saints could be increased by such a procedure. There is H 
no impeachment of his honour in the supposition. The logic of the 
matter is quite simple, if somewhat sophistical. The holiness of the : 
church of the martyrs guarantees the reality of the appearance of the i 
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Archangel Gabriel there, and what the archangel says must be true. 
Therefore, if anything seem to be wrong, that’ must be the mistake 









#0 Eginhard speaks with lofty contempt of the ‘ vana ac superstitiosa presumptio ’ 
of the poor woman’s companions in trying to alleviate her sufferings with ‘ herbs and 
frivolous incantations,’ Vain enough, no doubt, but the ‘ muliercule’ might have 
returned the epithet ‘superstitious’ with interest. 
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of the transmitter; and, in justice to the archangel, it must be 
suppressed or set right. This sort of ‘reconciliation’ is not unknown 
in quite modern times, and among people who would be very much 
shocked to be compared with a ‘benighted papist’ of the ninth century. 

The readers of this Review are, I imagine, very largely com- 
posed of people who would be shocked to be regarded as any- 
thing but enlightened Protestants. It is not unlikely that those 
of them who have accompanied me thus far may be disposed to say, 
‘Well, this is all very amusing as a story; but what is the practical 
interest of it? We are not likely to believe in the miracles worked 
by the spolia of SS. Marcellinus and Petrus, or by those of any 
other saints in the Roman Calendar.’ 

The practical interest is this: if you do not believe in these 
miracles, recounted by a witness whose character and competency 
are firmly established, whose sincerity cannot be doubted, and who 
appeals to his sovereign and other contemporaries as witnesses of the 
truth of what he says, in a document of which an MS. copy exists, 
probably dating within a century of the author’s death, why do you 
profess to believe in stories of a like character which are found in 
documents, of the dates and of the authorship of which nothing is 
certainly determined, and no known copies of which come within two 
or three centuries of the events they record? If it be true that the 
four Gospels and the Acts were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, all that we know of these persons comes to nothing in 
comparison with our knowledge of Eginhard ; and not only is there 
no proof that the traditional authors of these works wrote them, but 
very strong reasons to the contrary may be alleged. If, therefore, 
you refuse to believe that ‘Wiggo’ was cast out of the possessed 
girl on Eginhard’s authority, with what justice can you profess to 
believe that the legion of devils were cast out of the man among the 
tombs of the Gadarenes? And if, on the other hand, you accept 
Fginhard’s evidence, why do you laugh at the supposed efficacy of 
relics and the saint-worship of the modern Romanists? It cannot be 
pretended, in the face of all evidence, that the Jews of the year 30, or 
thereabouts, were less imbued with the belief in the supernatural 
than were the Franks of the year a.p. 800. The same influences 
were at work in each case, and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
the results were the same. If the evidence of Eginhard is in- 
sufficient to lead reasonable men to believe in the miracles he relates, 
a fortiori the evidence afforded by the Gospels and the Acts must 
be so,!! 

But it may be said that no serious critic denies the genuineness 


”! Of course there is nothing new in this argument; but it does not grow weaker 
by age. And the case of Eginhard is far more instructive than that of Augustine, 
because the former has so very frankly, though incidentally, revealed to us, not only 
his own mental and moral habits, but those of the people about him. 
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of the four great Pauline Epistles—Galatians, First and Second Corin- 
thians, and Romans—and that, in three out of these four, Paul lays 
claim to the power of working miracles.'? Must we suppose there- 
fore that the Apostle to the Gentiles has stated that which is false? 
But to how much does this so-called claim amount? It may mean 
much or little. Paul nowhere tells us what he did in this direction, 
and, in his sore need to justify his assumption of apostleship against 
the sneers of his enemies, it is hardly likely that, if he had any very 
striking cases to bring forward, he would have neglected evidence so 
well calculated to put them to shame. 

And, without the slightest impeachment of Paul’s veracity, we 
must further remember that his strongly marked mental charac- 
teristics, displayed in unmistakable fashion in these Epistles, are 
anything but those which would justify us in regarding him as a 
critical witness respecting matters of fact, or as a trustworthy inter- 
preter of their significance. When a man testifies to a miracle, he 
not only states a fact, but he adds an interpretation of the fact. We 
may admit his evidence as to the former, and yet think his opinion 
as tothe latter worthless, If Eginhard’s calm and objective narrative 
of the historical events of his time is no guarantee for the soundness 
of his judgment where the supernatural is concerned, the fervid 
rhetoric of the Apostle of the Gentiles, his absolute confidence in the 
‘inner light,’ and the extraordinary conceptions of the nature and 
requirements of logical proof which he betrays in page after page of 
his Epistles, afford still less security. 

There is a comparatively modern man who shared to the full 
Paul’s trust in the ‘ inner light,’ and who, though widely different from 
the fiery evangelist of Tarsus in various obvious particulars, yet, if I 
am not mistaken, shares his deepest characteristics. I speak of George 
Fox, who separated himself from the current Protestantism of England 
in the seventeenth centuryas Paul separated himself from the Judaism 
of the first century, at the bidding of the ‘inner light’—who went 
through persecutions as serious as those which Paul enumerates, who 
was beaten, stoned, cast out for dead, imprisoned nine times, some- 
times for long periods, in perils on land and perils at sea. George 
Fox was an even more widely travelled missionary, and his success in 
founding congregations, and his energy in visiting them, not merely 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the West India Islands, but on the 
continent of Europe and that of North America, was no less remark- 
able. A few years after Fox began to preach there were reckoned to 
be a thousand Friends in prison in the various gaols of England; at 
his death, less than fifty years after the foundation of the sect, there 
were 70,000 of them in the United Kingdom. The cheerfulness with 
which these people—women as well as men—underwent martyrdom 


12 See 1 Cor, xii. 10-28; 2 Cor. vi. 12; Rom. xy. 19. 
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in this country and in the New England States is one of. the most 
remarkable facts in the history of religion. 

Noone whoreads the voluminousautobiography of ‘ Honest George’ 
can doubt the man’s utter truthfulness; and though, in his multitu- 
dinous letters, he but rarely rises far above the incoherent com- 
monplaces of a street preacher, there can be no question of his power 
as a speaker, nor any doubt as to the dignity and attractiveness of 
his personality, or of his possession of a large amount of practical 
good sense and governing faculty. 

But that George Fox had full faith in his own powers as a 
miracle-worker, the following passage of his autobiography (to which 
others might be added) demonstrates :— 


Now after I was set at liberty from Nottingham gaol (where I had been kept 
prisoner a pretty long time) I travelled as before, in the work of the Lord. And 
coming to Mansfield Woodhouse, there was a distracted woman under a doctor's 
hand, with her hair let loose all about her ears ; and he was about to let her blood, 
she being first bound, and many people being about her, holding her by violence ; 
but he could get no blood from her. And I desired them to unbind her and let 
her alone ; for they could not touch the spirit in her by which she was tormented. 
So they did unbind her, and I was moved to speak to her, and in the name of the 
Lord to bid her be quiet and still. And she was so. And the Lord’s power settled 
her mind and she mended ; and afterwards received the truth and continued in it 
to her death. And the Lord’s name was honoured ; to whom the glory of all his 
works belongs. Many great and wonderful things were wrought by the heavenly 
power in those days. For the Lord made bare his omnipotent arm and manifested 
his power to the astonishment of many ; by the healing virtue whereof many have 
been delivered from great infirmities, and the devils were made subject through 
his name: of which particular instances might be given beyond what this unbeliev- 
ing age is able to receive or bear.'? 


It needs no long study of Fox’s writings, however, to arrive at 
the conviction that the distinction between subjective and objective 
verities had not the same place in his mind as it has in that of 
ordinary mortals. When an ordinary person would say ‘I thought 
so and so,’ or ‘I made up my mind to do so and so,’ George Fox says 
‘it was opened to me,’ or ‘ at the command of God I did so and so.’ 
‘Then at the command of God on the ninth day of the seventh 
month 1643 [Fox being just nineteen] I left my relations and 
brake off all familiarity or friendship with young or old.’ ‘ About 
the beginning of the year 1647 I was moved of the Lord to go into 
Darbyshire.’ Fox hears voices and he sees visions, some of which 
he brings before the reader with apocalyptic power in the simple 
and strong English, alike untutored and undefiled, of which, like 
John Bunyan, his contemporary, he was a master. 

‘And one morning, as I was sitting by the fire, a great cloud 
came over me and a temptation beset me; and I sate still. And it 
was said, All things come by Nature. And the elements and stars 


‘8 A Journal or Historical Account of the Life, Travels, Sufferings, and Christian 
Experiences $c. of George Fox. Ed. i. 1694, pp. 27, 28. 
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came over me ; so that I was in a manner quite clouded with it... . 
And, as I sate still under it, and let it alone, a living hope arose in 
me, and a true voice arose in me which said, There is a living God 
who made all things. And immediately the cloud and the temptation 
vanished away, and life rose over it all, and my heart was glad and I 
praised the Living God’ (p. 13). 

If George Fox could speak as he proves in this and some other 
passages he could write, his astounding influence on the contempo- 
raries of Milton and of Cromwell is no mystery. But this modern 
reproduction of the ancient prophet, with his ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ 
‘This is the work of the Lord,’ steeped in supernaturalism and 
glorying in blind faith, is the mental antipodes of the philosopher, 
founded in naturalism and a fanatic for evidence, to whom these 
affirmations inevitably suggest the previous question: ‘ How do you 
know that the Lord saith it:’ ‘How do you know that the Lord 
doeth it ?’ and who is compelled to demand that rational ground for 
belief without which, to the man of science, assent is merely an 
immoral pretence. 

And it is this rational ground of belief which the writers of the 
Gospels, no less than Paul, and Eginhard, and Fox, so little dream of 
offering that they would regard the demand for it as a kind of 
blasphemy. 

T. H. HUvxwey. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE NEW REFORMATION, 
A DIALOGUE. 


In a sitting-room belonging to a corner house in one of the streets 
running from the Strand towards the Embankment, a young man sat 
reading on a recent winter afternoon. Behind him was an old- 
fashioned semicircular window, through which the broad grey line of 
the river, the shipping on its stream, and the dark masses of building 
on the opposite shore could be as plainly seen as the fading light per- 
mitted. But a foggy evening was stealing rapidly on, and presently 
the young man dropped his book, and betook himself to his pipe, 
supplemented by a dreamy study of the fire. A sound was heard in 
the little hall downstairs; the reader started up, went to the door, 
and listened; but all was quiet again, and he returned to his chair. 
As he moved he showed a figure, tall, and possessed of a certain 
slouching, broad-shouldered power. The hair was noticeably black, 
and curled closely over the head. The features were strongly cut, 
dashed in, a little by accident, as it seemed, so that only the mouth 
had fallen finely into drawing. But through the defects of the face, 
as through the student’s stoop of the powerful frame, there breathed 
an attractive and vigorous individuality. You saw a man all alive, 
marked already by the intensity with which he had plied his trade, 
and curiously combining in his outward aspect the suggestions of a 
patient tenacity with those of a quick and irritable susceptibility. 

‘I must wait for him, I suppose,’ he said to himself, as he resumed 
his seat. ‘I wish it were over. Come here, Tony, and support me.’ 

The Aberdeen terrier on the rug got up slowly, sleepily blinked 
at his master, and climbed into the chair beside him, where he had 
hardly established himself, after a long process of leisurely fidgeting, 
when the hall-door bell rang in good earnest, and Tony, hastily driven 
down, was left to meditate on the caprices of power. 

His master threw open the door. 

‘ Well, how are you, my dear old fellow?’ said the new-comer. 
‘I thought I never should get here. The lunch at Lambeth was 
interminable, and one saw so many people there whom one knew a 
little, and was glad to talk to, that even after lunch it was impossible 
to cut it short. But how are you? How glad I am to see you!’ 
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And the speaker advanced into the room, still holding the other’s 


hand affectionately. He was a slightly-built man, in a clerical coat, 


with a long narrow face and piercing eyes. The whole aspect was 
singularly refined; all the lines were thin and prematurely worn; 
but the expression was sparkling and full of charm, and the strong 
priestly element in dress and manner clearly implied no lack of 
pliancy of mind, of sensitiveness and elasticity of feeling. 

‘ Sit down there,’ said the owner of the rooms, putting the new- 
comer into the chair he himself had just vacated. ‘ Tony—you impu- 
dence !—out of that! Really, that dog and I have been living so 
long by ourselves that his manners, at any rate, are past praying for 
—and I should be sorry to answer for my own.’ 

‘Well, and where have you been all this time, Merriman ?’ said 
the man in the chair, looking up at his companion with an expression 
in which a very strong and evident pleasure seemed to be crossed by 
something else. ‘Two years, isn’t it, since we parted at Oxford, and 
since I went off to my first curacy? And not a line from you since 
—not one—not even an address on a postcard, till I heard from you 
that you would be in town to-day. Do you call that decent behaviour, 
sir, to an old friend ?’ 

‘It is explainable, I think,’ said the other awkwardly, and paused. 
‘But, however. So you, Ronalds, are still at Mickledown, and it 
is your vicar Raynham who has been consecrated to-day to this new 
South African see ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ronalds, with a sigh. ‘ Yes, it isa heavy loss to us 
all. If ever there was a true and effective Churchman, it is Raynham. 
It is hard to spare a man like that from the work here. However, 
he is absolutely guileless and self-sacrificing, and I like to believe 
that he knows best. But yourself, Merriman; you seem to forget 
that it is yow who are the riddle and the mystery! It is nearly two 
years ago, isn’t it, since you wrote to tell me you had postponed 
your ordination for the purpose of spending some time in Germany, 
and going through further theological training? But as to your 
whereabouts in Germany I have been quite in the dark. Explain, 
old fellow.’ 

And the speaker put up his hand and touched his companion’s 
arm. Look and action were equally winning, and expressed the 
native inborn loveableness of the man. 

Merriman named a small but famous German university. ‘I 
have been eighteen months there,’ he added briefly, his quick eye 
taking note of the shade which had fallen across his companion’s 
expression. ‘I have had a splendid time.’ 

‘ And have come back—what for ?’ 

‘To eat dinners and go to the Bar.’ 

Ronalds started. 

‘So the old dream is given up?’ he said slowly. ‘ How we used 
HH 2 
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to cherish it together! When did you make up your mind to relin- 
quish the Church ?’ 

‘Some eight or nine months ago.’ 

The speaker paused a moment, then went on: ‘ That is why I did 
‘ not write to you, Ronalds. At first I was too undecided, too over- 
whelmed by new ideas; and then, afterwards, I knew you would be 
distressed, so I let it alone till we should meet.’ 

Ronalds lay back in his chair, sheltering his eyes from the blaze 
of the fire with one hand. He did not speak for a minute or two; 
then he said, in a somewhat constrained voice,— 

‘IsG one of their—what shall I call it ?—liberal—advanced 
—universities ?’ 

‘Not particularly. The mass of students in the theological 
faculty there are on the road to being Lutheran pastors of a highly 
orthodox kind, and find plenty of professors to suit them. I was 
attracted by the reputation of a group of men, whose books are 
widely read, indeed, but whose lecture-rooms are very scantily filled. 
It seemed to me that in their teaching I should find that historical 
temper which I was above all in search of. You remember ’—and 
the speaker threw back his head with a smile which pleasantly 
illumined the massive irregular features—‘ how you used to laugh 
at me for a Teutophile—how that history prize of mine on Teutonic 
Arianism plunged me into quagmires of German you used to make 
merry over, and wherein, according to you, I had dropped for ever 
all chances of a decent English style. Well, it was nothing but 
that experience of German methods, working together with all the 
religious ideas of which my mind and yours had been fall for so 
long, that made me put off orders and go abroad. I think,’ he added 
slowly, ‘I was athirst to see what Germans, like those whose work on 
the fifth and sixth centuries had struck me with admiration, could 
make of the first and second centuries. I was full of problems and 
questionings. The historical work which I had begun so casually 
seemed to have roused a host of new forces and powers. I was 
unhappy. The old and the new wouldn’t blend—wouldn’t fuse. 
I was especially worried with that problem of historical translao 
tion, if I may call it so, which had risen up before me like a ghost 
out of all those interminable German books about the Goths, in 
which I had buried myself. My ghost walked. It touched matters 
I tried in vain to keep sacred from it. Finally it drove me out of 
England.’ 

A new flame of fire had wakened in the black, half-shut eyes. 
With such a growth of animation might Richard Rothe have 
described the tumults of heart and mind which drove him from 
Germany southwards into the land of art, from Wiirtemberg to Rome, 
from the narrow thought-world of Lutheran Pietism into the wide 
horizons of a humaner faith: 
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‘ Historical translation!’ said the other, looking up. ‘What do 
you mean by that?’ 

‘ Simply the transmutation of past witness into the language of 
the present. That was the point, the problem, which seized me from 
the beginning. Here, for instance, in my work among the Goths, I 
had before me a mass of original material—chronicles, ecclesiastical 
biographies, acts of councils, lives of saints, papal letters, religious 
polemics, and so forth. And I had also before me two different kinds 
of modern treatment of it, an older and a newer; the older represented 
by books written—what shall we say ?—broadly speaking, before 1840; 
the newer by a series of works produced, of course, in the light of 
Niebuhr and Ranke, and differing altogether in tone from the earlier 
series. What was this difference intone ? Of course, we all know—in 
spite of Gibbon—that history has been reborn since the Revolution. 
Yes; but why? how? Put the development into words. Well, it 
seemed tome like nothing in the world so much as the difference be- 
tween good and bad translation. The older books had had certain 
statements and products of the past to render into the language of 
the present. And they had rendered them inadequately with that 
vagueness and generality and convention which belong to bad trans- 
lation. And the result was either merely flat and perfunctory, some- 
thing totally without the breath of life and reality, or else the ideas 
and speech of the past were hidden away under what was in truth 
a disguise—often a magnificent disguise—woven out of the ideas and 
speech of the present. But the books since Niebuhr, since Ranke, 
since Mommsen! There you found a difference. At last you found 
out that these men and women, these kings and bishops and saints, 
these chroniclers and officials, were flesh and blood; that they had 
ideas, passions, politics ; that they lived, as we do, under governing 
prepossessions ; that they had theories of life and the universe ; and 
till you understood these and could throw yourself back into them, 
you had no chance of understanding the men or their doings. The 
past woke up, lived and moved, and what it said came to you with 
a new accent, the accent of truth. And all this was brought about 
by nothing in the world fundamentally but improved translation, by 
the use of that same faculty, half scientific, half imaginative, which, 
in the rendering of a foreign language, enables a man to get into the 
very heart and mind of his author, to speak with his tones and feel 
with his feeling.’ 

The speaker paused a moment as though to rein himself up. 
Ronalds looked at him, smiling at the strenuous attitude—hands on 
sides, head thrown back—which seemed to recall many bygone 
moments to the spectator. 

‘If you mean by all this,’ he said, ‘that the modern historian 
throws less of himself into his work, shows more real detachment of 
mind than his predecessors, I can bring half a dozen instances against 
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you. When is Carlyle anybody but Carlyle, fitting the whole of 
history to the clothes- and force-philosophy ?’ 

‘ Oh, the subjective element, of course, is inevitable to some degree 
or other. But, in truth, paradox as it may sound, it is just this 
heightened individuality in the modern historian which makes him 
in many ways a better interpreter of the past. He is more sympathetic, 
more eager, more curious, more romantic, if you will; and, at the 
same time, the scientific temper, which is the twin sister of the 
romantic—and both the peculiar children of to-day—is always there 
to guide his eagerness, to instruct his curiosity, to discipline his 
sympathy. He understands the past better, because he carries more 
of the present into it than those who went before, because the culture 
of this present provides him with sharper and more ingenious tools 
wherewith to reconstruct the building of the past, and because, by 
virtue of a trained and developed imagination, he is able nowadays 
to live in the life, physical and moral, of the bygone streets and 
temples, the long dead men and women, brought to light again by 
his knowledge and his skill, to a degree and in a manner unknown 
to any century but ours.’ 

‘Well said!’ exclaimed Ronalds, smiling again. ‘ Modern history 
has earned its peean—far be it from me to grudge it.’ 

‘Ah! I run on,’ said the other penitently, the arms faliing and 


the attitude relaxing. ‘But to return to myself, if you really want 


bd 


the explanation 

And he looked inquiringly at his friend. 

*I want it,’ said Ronalds in a low voice. ‘ But I dread it.’ 

Merriman paused a moment, his keen black eyes resting on his 
friend. Then he said gently,— 

‘I will say no more if it would be painful to you. And yet I 
should like to explain myself. You influenced me a great deal at 
Oxford. I doubt if I should ever have thought of taking orders but 
for you. Constantly in Germany my mind turned to you with a sense 
of responsibility. I could not write, but I always looked forward to 
talking it out.’ 

‘Go on, go on,’ said Ronalds, looking up at him. ‘I wish to 
understand—if I can.’ 

‘ Well, then, you remember that, during the time I was hunting up 
Goths, I had to break off divinity lectures. But the day after the 
prize was sent in I remember gathering together the old books again, 
and I took up specially Edersheim’s Jesus the Messiah, which 
Haigh of Trinity had lent me some weeks before. I read it for hours, 
and at the end I laid it down with an inward judgment, the strength 
of which I shall never forget. ‘ Learning up to a certain point, 
feeling up to a certain point, but all through bad history—bad trans- 
lation!” Six months before, I should have been incapable of any such — 
verdict. But my Germans, with their vile type and their abominable 
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style, had taught me a good dealin between. If Edersheim’s ways of 
using documents and conceiving history were right, then theirs were 
all wrong. But I knew them, on the contrary, to be abundantly 
right—at any rate within their own sphere. Must the Christian 
documents be treated differently—could they be treated differently, in 
principle—from the documents of the declining empire, or of any other 
historical period? That evening wasa kind of crisis. I was never at 
peace afterwards. I remember turning to books on Inspiration and on 
the Canon, and resuming attendance on old § ’s lectures on Apolo- 
getics, which had been interrupted for me by reading for the Essay. 
Many times I recollect going to see X at Christchurch. He saw I 
was in difficulties, and talked to me a great deal and very kindly about 
the impossibility of mere reason supplying a solution for any of the 
prevalent doubts as to Christianity. One must wish to believe, or 
belief was impossible. He quoted Mansel’s words to me: ‘ Affection 
is part of insight ; itis wanted for gaining due acquaintance with the 
facts of the case.” All this fitted in very well with the Neo-Kantian 
ideas I believed myself to have adopted during my reading for Greats ; 
and when he sent me to Mozley,and Newman’s Grammar of Assent, 
I followed his advice gladly enough. But the only result was that I 
found my whole conception of truth fissured and broken up. It came 
to this, that there were two truths—not only a truth of matter and 
a truth of spirit, but two truths of history, two truths of literary 
criticism, to which answered corresponding moods of mind on the 
part of the Christian. It was imperatively right to endeavour to dis- 
entangle miracle from history, the marvellous from the real, in a 
document of the fourth, or third, or second century ; to see delusions 
in the Montanist visions, the growth of myth in Apocryphal gospels, 
or the Acts of Pilate, a natural credulity in Justin’s demonology, 
careless reporting in the ascription by Papias to Jesus of a gross 
millenarian prophecy, and so on. But the contents of the New 
Testament, however marvellous, and however apparently akin to 
what surrounds them on either side, were to be treated from a totally 
different point of view. In the one case there must be a desire on the 
part of the historian to discover the historical under the miraculous, or 
he would be failing in his duty as a sane and competent observer ; in 
the other case there must be a desire, a strong “ affection,” on the part 
of the theologian, towards proving the miraculous to be historical, or 
he would be failing in his duty as a Christian. Yet in both cases— 
the reflection was inevitable—the evidence was historical and literary, 
and the witnesses were human !—At this point I came across the first 
volume of Baur’s Church History. Now, Baur’s main theories, you 
will remember, had been described to usin one or twoofS ’s lectures. 
He had been held up to us as the head and front of the German system- 
making ; the extravagance of his Simon Magus theory, the arbitrariness 
of his perpetual antitheses between “ Petrinismus” and “ Paulinismus,” 
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“ Particularismus ” and “ Universalismus,” had been brought out with 
a good deal of the dry old Oxford humour, and, naturally, not many 
of us had kept any thought of Baur in our minds. But nowI began 
to read one of his chief books, and I can only describe what I felt in 
the words lately attributed by his biographer to Professor Green: 
“He thought the Church History the most illwminating book he 
had ever read.” Clearly it was overstrained and arbitrary in parts ; 
the theory was forced, and the arrangement too symmetrical for 
historical or literary reality. But it seemed to me you might say the 
same of Niebuhr and Wolff. Yet they had been, and were still, the 
pioneers and masters of an age. Why not Baur inhis line? At any 
rate it was clear to me that his book was history ; it fell into line with 
all other first-rate work in the historical department, whereas, what- 
ever else they might be, Farrar’s and Edersheim’s were not history. 
That was my first acquaintance with German theology, except some 
translations of Weiss and Dorner. I had shrunk from it till then, 
and X had warned me from it. But after reading Baur’s Church 
History and the Paul, I suddenly made up my mind to go abroad, 
and to give a year at least to the German critical school. Well, so 
far, Ronalds, do you blame me ?’ 

And the speaker broke off abruptly, his almost excessive calm of 
manner wavering a little, his eye seeking his friend's. 

Ronalds had sat till now shrunken together in the big arm- 
chair, which, standing out against the uncurtained window, through 
which came a winter twilight, seemed lost again among the confused 
lines of the houses on the opposite bank of the river, or of the 
barges going slowly up stream. He roused himself at this, and bent 
forward. 

‘ Blame ?’——the word had an odd ring—‘ that depends. How much 
did it cost you, all this, Merriman ?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘What I say. It gives me a shiver as I listen to you. I foresee 
the end—a dismal end, all through—and I keep wondering whether 
you had ever anything to lose, whether you were ever inside? If 
you were, could this process you describe have gone on with so little 
check, so little reaction ?’ 

The firelight showed a flush on the fine ascetic cheek. He had 
roused himself to speak strongly, but the effort excited him. 

Merriman left his post by the fire and began to pace up and 
down. 

‘IT had meant onlyto describe to you,’ he said at last, ‘an episode 
of intellectual history. The rest is between me—and God. It cannot 
really be put into words. But, as you know, I was brought up 
strictly and religiously. You and I shared the same thoughts, the 
same influences, the same religious services at Oxford. These months 
I have been describing to you were months of great misery on the 
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side of feeling and practice. I remember coming back one morning 
from an early service, and thinking with a kind of despair what would 
happen to me if I were ever forced to give up the Sacrament. Yet 
the process went on all the same. I believe it is very much a matter 
of temperament. I could not master the passionate desire to think 
the matter through, to harmonise knowledge and faith, to get to the 
bottom. You might have done it, I think.’ And he stood still, 
looking at his friend with a smile which had no satire in it. 

‘ Of course, every Christian knows that there are doubts and diffi- 
culties in the path of the faith, and that he may succumb to them 
if he pleases,’ said Ronalds, after a pause; ‘ but if he is true he 
keeps close to his Lord, and gives the answer of faith. He asks 
himself which solves most problems—Christianity or Agnosticism. 
He looks round on the state of the world, on the history of his own 
life, and on the work of Christ in both. Is he going to give up the 
witness of the faith, of the “holy men of old,” of the saints of the 
present, of his own inmost life, because men of science, in a world which 
is all inexplicable, tell him that miracle is impossible, or because a 
generation or two of German professors—who seem to him to spend 
most of their time, Penelope-like, in unravelling their own webs— 
persist, in the face of a living and divine reality, which attests itself 
to him every day of his life, in telling him that the Church is a mere 
human contrivance based upon a delusion anda lie? Above all, he 
will not venture himself deliberately, in a state of immaturity and 
disarmament, into the enemy’s camp; for “he is not his own,” and 
what he bears in his bosom, the treasure of the faith, is but confided 
to him to be guarded with his life.’ 

The musical vibrating voice sank with the closing words. 
Merriman returned to his old position by the fire, and was silent a 
minute. 

‘But even you,’ he said presently with sa smile, ‘cannot deny 
reason some place in your scheme.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ said the other, his tone of emotion changing for 
one of sarcasm. ‘To the freethinker of to-day we Christians are 
all sentimentalists—strong in emotion, weak in brains. A religion 
which boasts in England a Newton, a Hooker, a Butler, and a 
Newman among its sons, is conceived of as having nothing rational 
to say for itself. The charge is absurd on the face of it. We say, 
indeed, that finally—in the last resort—a certain disposition of soul 
is required for the due apprehension of Christian truth; that the 
process of apprehension contains an act of faith which cannot be 
evaded, and that the rationalist who will accept nothing but what 
his reason can endorse is merely refusing the divine condition on 
which God’s gift is offered to him. But that a religion which is not 
justified and ordered by reason is a religion full of danger—is not a 
religion, indeed, but a mysticism—we know as well as you do, and 
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the English Church needs no one to teach her an elementary lesson. 
English theology wants no apologist, and the man who has not 
already gone over to the restlessness of unbelief need not leave his 
own Church in quest of guides. Will you find more learning in all 
Germany than you can get in Westcott and Lightfoot ? a better his- 
torian than Bishop Stubbs? amore omniscient knowledge of the history 
of criticism and the canon than Dr. Salmon will give you, if you take 
the trouble to read his books? In all that you have been saying I see— 
forgive me !—a ludicrous want of perspective and proportion. Why 
this craze for German books and German professors? Are there no 
thinkers in the world but German ones? And what is the whole 
history of German criticism but a history of brilliant failures, from 
Strauss downward? One theorist follows another—now Mark is 
uppermost as the Ur-Evangelist, now Matthew—now the Synoptics 
are sacrificed to St. John, now St. John to the Synoptics. Baur 
relegates one after another of the Epistles to the second century 
because his theory cannot do with them in the first. Harnack tells 
you that Baur’s theory is all wrong, and that Thessalonians and 
Philippians must go back again. Volkmar sweeps together Gospels 
and Epistles in a heap towards the middle of the second century as 
the earliest date for almost all of them; and Dr. Abbot, who, as we 
are told, has absorbed all the learning of all the Germans, puts Mark 
before 70 a.D., Matthew just about 70 a.D., and Luke about 80 .p.! 
Strauss’s mythical theory is dead and buried by common consent ; 
Baur’s tendency theory is much the same; Renan will have none of 
the Tiibingen school ; Volkmar is already antiquated ; and Pfleiderer’s 
fancies are now inthe order of the day. Meanwhile, we who believe 
in a risen Lord look quietly on, while the “ higher criticism ” swallows 
its own offspring. When you have settled your own case, we say to 
your friends and teachers, then ask us to listen to you. Meanwhile 
we are practical men: the poor and wretched are at our gates, and 
sin, sorrow, death, stand aside for no one!’ 

Merriman had been watching his companion during this outburst 
with a curious expression, half combative, half indulgent. When 
Ronalds stopped, he took a long breath. 

‘I don’t know whether you have read many of the books?’ he 
asked shortly. 

‘No, I don’t read German; and I am a busy parish clergyman 
with little time to spare for superfluities. But, as you remind me, 
S——’s lectures taught one a good deal, and I follow the matter in 
the press and the magazines, or in conversation, as I come across it.’ 

Merriman smiled. 

‘I suppose your answer would be the answer of four-fifths of 
English clergymen, if the question were put tothem. Well, then, I 
am to take it for granted, Ronalds, that to you the whole of German 
New Testament Wissenschaft, or, at any rate, what calls itself “ the 
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German critical school,” is practically indifferent. You regard it, in 
the words of a recent Quarterly article, as “an attack” which has 
“failed.” Very well, let us leave the matter there for the present. 
Suppose we go to the Old Testament. Were you at the Manchester 
Church Congress last year, and, if so, what was your impression ?’ 

Ronalds leant forward, looked steadily into the fire, and did not 
answer for a moment or two. An expression of pain and perplexity 
gradually rose in the delicate face, in strong contrast with the inspira- 
tion, the confidence of his previous manner. 

‘ You mean as to the Historical Criticism debate ?’ 

Merriman nodded. 

‘It was extraordinarily interesting—very painful in some ways. 
I doubt the wisdom of it. It raised more questions than it solved. 
Since then I have had it much in my mind ; but my life gives me no 
time to work at the subjects in detail.’ 

‘ Did it, or did it not, prove to your mind, as it did to mine, that 
there is a vital change going on, not only in the lay, but in the 
clerical conceptions of the Old Testament? Did your memory, like 
mine, travel back to Pusey, to the condemnation of Colenso by all 
the Bishops and five-sixths of Convocation, to the writers in the 
Speaker's Commentary who refuted him ?’ 

‘There is a change, certainly,’ said Ronalds_ slowly ; ‘ but’— 
and he raised his head with a light gesture, as of one shaking off a 
weight—‘ my faith is not bound up with the religious books of the 
Jews—* God spake through the prophets,” through Israel’s training, 
through the Psalms—leave me that faith, which, indeed, in its broad 
essential elements, you have never yet been able to touch; give me 
the Gospels and St. Paul, and I at least am content.’ 

¢ « My faithis not bound up with the religious books of the Jews,”’ 
repeated Merriman. ‘I noticed almost a similar sentence in an article 
by the Bishop of Carlisle rather more than a year ago. What it 
means is that you and he have adopted, so far as the Old Testament 
is concerned, the standpoint of Essays and Reviews. He is a 
Bishop, you a High Churchman. Yet thirty years ago the Bishops 
and the High Churchmen prosecuted Essays and Reviews in two 
Ecclesiastical Courts ; and Jowett’s essay, in which the thoughts you 
have just expressed were practically embodied, cost him at Oxford 
his salary as professor. But to return to the Church Congress. The 
distinctive note of its most distinctive debate, as it seems to me, was 
the glorification of “ criticism,” especially, no doubt, in relation to the 
Old Testament. Turn tothe passages. I have the report here ’—and 
he drew the volume towards him and turned up some marked pages. 
‘ First, “I hold it to be established beyond all controversy that the 
Pentateuch in its present form was not written by Moses.” That 
comes from the Dean of Peterborough. The same speaker says, 
further, “ Of the composite character of the Hexateuch there can be 
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noquestion. ‘The proofs have been often set forth,’ says Dr. Robert- 
son Smith, ‘and never answered.’ To say that they have any con- 
nection with rationalistic principles is simply to say that scholarship 
and rationalism are identical, for on this point Hebraists of all schools 
are agreed.”—But if the Hexateuch be composite, a redaction of 
different documents from unknown hands, by an unknown editor, 
what becomes of its scriptural authority—what especially becomes of 
the doctrine of the Fall ?—Poor Pusey ! with his “amazement” that 
any mind could be shaken by such arguments as those contained in 
the first book of Colenso ; or poor Wilberforce, with his contempt for 
the “old and often refuted cavils ” brought forward by the assailants 
of the Pentateuch ! 

‘ But there is another passage a little further on in the Congress 
debate, which would have touched Pusey still more nearly. ‘The 
certainties already attained by criticism,” cries Professor Cheyne tri- 
umphantly, “ are neither few nor unimportant. Think of the Penta- 
teuch, Isaiah, Daniel, and Ecclesiastes!” “ Think of Daniel!” One 
can still hear Pusey thundering away: ‘“ Others who wrote in 
defence of the faith engaged in large subjects. I took for my pro- 
vince one more confined but definite issue. I selected the Book of 
Daniel. What I have proposed to myself in this course of lectures is 
“to meet a boastful criticism upon its own grounds, and to show its 
failure where it claims to be most triumphant.” “I have answered 
the objections raised,” he declares ; but he cannot “affect to believe 
that they have any special plausibility.” What loftiness of tone all 
through ! what a sternness of moral indignation towards the miserable 
sceptics, whose theories as to Daniel and the rest have been let loose, 
through Essays and Reviews, “on the young and uninstructed”! 
Well, five-and-twenty years go by, and the Church of England 
practically gives its verdict as between Pusey and the German 
or English infidels whom he trampled on, and, in spite of that 
tone of Apostolic certainty, judgment goes finally, even within the 
Church, not for the Anglican leader, but for the “infidels”! The 
Book of Daniel, despite a hesitating protest here and there, like 
that of Dr. Stanley Leathes, or some bewildered country clergyman 
writing to the Guardian, comes quietly and irrevocably down to 
165 B.c., and the Hexateuch, dissolved more or less into its original 
sources, announces itself as the peculiar product of that Jewish 
religious movement which, beginning under Josiah, strengthens with 
the Exile, and yields its final fruits long after the Exile! ... 

‘But this whole debate is remarkable to a degree—as a debate of 
a Church Congress. It is penetrated and preoccupied with the claims 
of “criticism.” Its subject is whether “critical results” (especially in 
connection with the Old Testament) are to be taught from the pulpits 
of the Church of England, and these results, as described by almost 
all the speakers, involve a complete reconstruction of an English 
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Churchman’s ideas on the subject of the early history, laws, and reli- 
gion of the Jews—matters which he has always regarded, and which, 
indeed, he logically must regard as intimately bound up with his 
Christian faith. Now all this, especially as one looks back twenty- 
five years, to the Synodical condemnation of Colenso, and of Essays 
and Reviews, strikes one as a sufficiently remarkable phenomenon. 
The question is, what forces have brought it about? Well, there can 
be very little debate as to that. No doubt science and Professor 
Huxley have had their way with the Mosaic cosmogony, and the 
methods and spirit of science provide an atmosphere which insensibly 
affects all our modes of thought. But we are passing out of the 
scientific phase of Old Testament criticism. That has, so to speak, 
done its work. It is the literary and historical phase which is now 
uppermost. And in the matter of the literary history of the Old 
Testament the present collapse of English orthodoxy is due to one 
cause, as far as I can see, and one cause only—the invasion of 
English by German thought. Instead of marching side by side with 
Germany and Holland during the last thirty years, as we might have 
done, had our theological faculties been other than what they are, we 
have been attacked and conquered by them ; we have been skirmishing 
or protesting, feeding ourselves with the Record and the Church 
Times, reading the Speaker’s Commentary, or the productions of 
the Christian Evidence Society, till the process of penetration from 
without has slowly completed itself, and we find ourselves suddenly 
face to face with such a fact as this Church Congress debate, and 
the rise and marked success of a younger school of critics—Cheyne, 
Driver, Robertson Smith—whom the Germans may fairly regard as 
the captives of their bow and spear. 

‘ For look at the names of scholars quoted in this very debate— 
all of them German, with the great exception of Kuenen! And look 
back over the history of the Pentateuchal controversy itself! It begins 
in Holland with Spinoza, or in France with the oratorian Richard 
Simon, two hundred years ago. Simon starts the literary criticism of 
the Mosaic books, from the Catholic side. Jean le Clerc, a Dutch 
Protestant theologian in Amsterdam, about 1685, starts the historical 
method, inquires as to the time and circumstances of composition, and 
so on—first conceives it, in fact, as an historical problem. Seventy 
years later comes the Montpellier physician, Jean Astruc. He first 
notices the key to the whole enigma, the distinctive use made of the 
words “ Elohim” and “ Jahveh.” This leads him to the supposition of 
different stratain the Pentateuch, and from him descend in direct line 
Kuenen and Wellhausen.—It is instructive, by the way, to notice that 
all the time Astruc will have nothing to say to arguments against the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. “ That,” he says scornfully, “ was 
the disease of the last century ”—an “attack,” in fact, which had 
“‘ failed ”!—Well, then Astruc’s Conjectures pass into Germany, and 
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meet there at first with very much the same reception from German 
orthodoxy that English orthodoxy gave Colenso. Till Eichhorn’s 
Einleitung appears. From that point the patient, industrious mind 
of Germany throws itself seriously on the problem, and a whole new 
and vast development begins. Thenceforward not a name of any 
importance that is not German, except that of Kuenen, who is 
altogether German in method and science, down to our own day, 
when at last amongst ourselves a school of English scholars trained 
in the German results, and enthusiastically eager to diffuse them, 
has risen to take away our reproach, and has hardly begun to work 
before the effects on English popular religion are everywhere con- 
spicuous. 

‘Well, I don’t know what you feel, Ronalds, but all these things 
to me, at any rate, are immensely significant. I say to myself, it 
has taken some thirty years for German critical science to conquer 
English opinion in the matter of the Old Testament. But, except 
in the regions of an either illiterate or mystical prejudice, that 
conquest is now complete. How much longer will it take before we 
feel the victory of the same science, carried on by the same methods 
and with the same ends, in a field of knowledge infinitely more 
precious and vital to English popular religion than the field of the 
Old Testament—before Germany imposes upon us not only her con- 
ceptions with regard to the history and literature of the Jews, but 
also those which she has been elaborating for half a century with 
regard to that history which is the natural heir and successor of the 
Jewish—the history of Christian origins ?’ 

‘In your opinion, no doubt, a very few years indeed,’ returned 
Ronalds, recovering that attractive cheerfulness of look which was 
characteristic of him. ‘As for me, I see no necessary connection 
between the two subjects. The period covered by the New Testa- 
ment is much narrower, the material of a different quality, the 
evidence infinitely more accessible, the possibility of mistakes on the 
part of the Church infinitely less. And whatever may be said of our 
Old Testament scholarship, not even the most self-satisfied German 
can speak disrespectfully of us in the matter of the New. As I said 
before, with men like Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, and Salmon as the 
leaders and champions of our faith on the intellectual side, we have very 
little, as it seems to me, to fear from any sceptical foreign Wissenschaft. 
Besides, what can be more unfair, Merriman, than to speak as if the 
whole of this Wissenschaft were on one side? Neander, Weiss, Dorner, 
Tischendorf, Luthardt ; these are names as famous in the world as 
any of the so-called “ critical” names, and they are the names, not 
of assailants, but of defenders of our faith. And as to the assault on 
the Christian documents, we can appeal not only to Christian writers 
but to a sceptic like Renan, in whose opinion the assault has been 
repulsed and discredited. No! here at least we are stronger, not 
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weaker, than we were thirty years ago. Every weapon that a hostile 
science could suggest has been brought to bear against the tower of 
our faith, and it stands more victoriously than ever, foursquare to all 
the winds that blow.’ 

‘And meanwhile every diocesan conference rings with the wail 
over “infidel opinions,”’ said Merriman quietly. ‘It grows notoriously 
more and more difficult to get educated men to take any interest in 
the services or doctrines of the Church, though they will join eagerly 
in its philanthropy ; literature and the periodical press are becoming 
either more indifferent or more hostile to the accepted Christianity 
year by year; the upper strata of the working class, upon whom the 
future of that class depends, either stand coldly aloof from all the 
Christian sects, or throw themselves into secularism ; and Archdeacon 
Farrar, preaching on the prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
passionately appeals to all sections of Christians to close their ranks, 
not against each other, but against the “scepticism rampant ” 
among the cultivated class, and the religious indifference of the 
democracy.—But let me take your points in order. No doubt there 
is a large and flourishing school of orthodox theology in Germany. 
So, seventy years ago, there was a large and flourishing school in 
Germany of defenders of the Mosaic authorship and date of the 
Pentateuch. One can run over the names—Fritzsche, Scheibel, Jahn, 
Dahler, Rosenmiiller, Herz, Hug, Sack, Pustkuchen, Kanne, Meyer, 
Stiudlin—who now remembers one of them? Of all their books, 
says a French Protestant, sketching the controversy, il n’est resté que 
le souvenir d’wn héroique et impuissant effort. It is not their work, 
but that of their opponents, which has lived and penetrated, has 
transformed opinion and is moulding the future. They represented 
the exceptional, the traditional, the miraculous, and they have had 
to give way to the school representing the normal, the historical, the 
rational. And yet not one of them but did not believe that he had 
crushed De Wette and all his works! Is not all probability, all 
analogy, all the past, so to speak, on our side when we prophesy a 
like fate for those schools of the present which, in the field of Christian 
origins, represent the exceptional, the traditional, the miraculous? 
For what we have been witnessing so far is the triumph of a 
principle, of an order of ideas, and this principle, this order, belongs 
to us, not to you, and is as applicable to Christian history as it is to 
Jewish. 

‘Then as to our own theology. Let me be disrespectful to no 
one. But I should like to ask you what possibility is there in this 
country of a scientific, that is to say an unprejudiced, an unbiassed 
study of theology, under present conditions? All our theological 
faculties are subordinate to the Church; the professors are clergy- 
men, the examiners in the theological schools must be in priest’s 
orders. They are, in fact, in that position to which the reactionary 
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orthodoxy of Germany tried—unsuccessfully—to reduce the German 
universities after "48. Read the protest of the theological faculty 
of Gottingen against an attempt of the sort. It is given, if I re- 
member right, in Hausrath’s Life of Strauss, and you will realise 
the opinion of learned Germany as to the effect of such a relation 
between the Church and the universities as obtains here, on the pro- 
gress of knowledge. The results of our English system are precisely 
what you might expect—great industry, and great success in textual 
criticism, in al] the branches of what the Germans call the niedere 
‘Kritik, complete sterility, as far as the higher criticism—that is to 
say the effort to reconceive Christianity in the light of the accumu- 
lations of modern knowledge—is concerned.! When Pattison made 
his proposals as to the reorganisation of studies at Oxford, he did 
not trouble himself to include therein any proposals as to the theo- 
logical faculty. Until the whole conditions under which that faculty 
exists could be altered, he knew that to meddle with it would be 
useless. All that could be expected from it was a certain amount of 
exegetical work and a more or less respectable crop of apologetic, and 
that it produced. But he did not leave the subject without drawing 
up a comparison between the opportunities of the theological student 
at Oxford and those of the same student at any German university— 
a comparison which set one thinking. His complaints of the quality 
and range of English theological research have been often repeated ; 
they were echoed at last year’s Church Congress by Professor Cheyne 
—but, in fact, the matter is notorious. You have only to glance 
from the English field to the German, from our own cramped con- 
ditions and meagre product to the German abundance and variety, 
to appreciate Pattison’s remark in the Westminster, in 1857. I 
forget the exact words—“ it is a misnomer to speak of German 
theology. It is more properly the theology of the age ”—the only 
scientific treatment of the materials which exists. Like other great 
movements, it rises in this country or that, but it ends by penetrat- 
ing into all. For my own part, I believe that we in England, with 
regard to this German study of Christianity, are now at the begin- 
ning of an epoch of popularisation. The books which record it 
have been studied in England, Scotland, and America with increasing 
eagerness during the last fifteen years by a small class; in the next 


1 It is clear that Merriman has here overlooked certain names he might have 
mentioned—those of Dr. Hatch and Dr. Sanday for instance—and outside the Church 
of England and the theological faculties, those of R. W. Macan, the author of one of 
the most comprehensive and scholarly monographs that exist in English, of the 
veteran Dr. Davidson, of Mr. R. F. Horton, whose illogical and interesting book on 
The Inspiration of Seripture breathes change and transition in every page, of Dr. 
Drummond, whose admirable Philo is full of the best spirit of modern learning. 
But three or four swallows do not make a summer, and Merriman’s mind is evidently 
possessed with the thought of that atmosphere, that vast surrounding literature 
which in Germany supports and generates the individual effort. 
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fifteen years we shall probably see their contents reproduced in 
English form and penetrating public opinion in a new and surprising 
way. A minimum of readers among us read German, and transla- 
tions only affect a small and mostly professional stratum of opinion. 
But when we get our own English lives of Christ and histories of 
the primitive Church, written on German principles in the tone and 
speech familiar to the English world, then will come the struggle. 
With regard to the Old Testament, this is precisely what has hap- 


pened—the struggle has come—and already we see much of the 


result. 

‘ Finally as to Renan —Merriman lay back in his chair, and a 
smile broadened over the whole face—‘ I am always puzzled by the 
readiness with which the Englishman uses Renan as a stick to beat 
the Germans. Forgive me, Ronalds—but doesn’t it sometimes occur 
to you that the Germans may have something to say about Renan ? 
Isn’t their whole contention about him that he is a great artist, a 
brilliant historian, but an uncertain critic? Amiel, who, though a 
Genevese, was brought up at Berlin, exactly expresses German opinion 
when he lays stress on the contradiction in Renan “between the 
literary taste of the artist, which is delicate, individual, and true, 
and the opinions of the critic, which are borrowed, old-fashioned, and 
wavering.” In the course of time this judgment becomes patent to 
Renan, and the result appears in certain uncivil passages about young 
German professors in the preface to Les Evangiles and elsewhere. 
What matter? The face of knowledge remains the same. Renan 
is still, as Taine long ago remarked, the main expounder of German 
theological Wissenschaft for the world in general; in spite of his own 
great learning the Origines du Christianisme could not have been 
written without the thirty years of German labour lying behind it. 
And, as a principle—whether it is a great Frenchman determined to 
combine the artist with the savant, or an Englishman struggling to 
fuse Anglicanism with learning, assoon as it comes to serious differences 
between them and the German critical schools, I can only say that 
the impartial historical spectator will be all for the chances of the 
Germans, simply from his knowledge of the general lie of the field! 
Oh, these Germans!’ and the speaker shook his head with an ex- 
pression half humorous, half protesting. ‘Yes, we arraign them, 
and justly, for their type and their style, their manners or no-manners, 
their dulness and their length. And all the time, what Taine said 
long ago in his study of Carlyle remains as true as ever. Let me 
turn to the passage, I have pondered it often,’ and he drew a little 
note-book to him, which was lying beside his hand. 


Thus at the end of the last century there rose into being the philosophic 
genius of Germany, which, after engendering a new metaphysic, a new theology, 
a new poetry, a new literature, a new philology, a new exegesis, a new learning, is 
now descending into all the sciences, and there carrying on its evolution. No spirit 
VoL. XXV.—No. 145. II 
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more original, more universal, more fruitful in consequences of all sorts, more 
capable of transforming everything and remaking everything, has shown itself in 
the world for three hundred years. It is of the same significance, the same rank 
as that of the Renaissance and that of the Classical Period. Like those earlier 
forces, it draws to itself all the best endeavour of contemporary intelligence, it 
appears as they did in every civilised country, it represents as they did ‘un des 
moments de l'histoire du monde.’ 


The enthusiast dropped the book, with a smile at his own warmth. 
Ronalds smiled too, but more sadly, and the two friends sat silent 
awhile. Merriman filled a new pipe, his keen look showing the rise 
within him of thoughts as quick and numerous as the spirals of blue 
smoke which presently came and went between him and his friend. 

After a minute or two he said, bending forward : 

‘But all that, Ronalds, was by the way. Let me go back to my- 
self and this change of view I am trying to explain to you. You 
have given me your opinion, which I suppose is a very common one 
among English Churchmen, that the whole movement of German 
critical theology is an “attack” which has “failed,” that the orthodox 
position is really stronger than before it began, and so on. Well, let 
me put side by side with that conviction of yours, my own, which has 
been gained during eighteen months’ intense effort, spent all of it on 
German soil, in the struggle to understand something of the past 
history and the present situation of German critical theology. Take 
it from 1835, fifty-four years.—Practically the movement which 
matters to us begins with the shock and scandal of Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu, which appeared in that year. Strauss, who like Renan was an 
artist and a writer, derived, as we all know, his philosophical impulse 
from Hegel, his critical impulse from Schleiermacher. Philosophi- 
cally he appealed from Hegel the orthodox conservative to Hegel 
the thinker. “ You taught us,” he says in effect to his great teacher, 
“that there are two elements in all religion, the passing and the 
eternal, the relative and the absolute, the Vorstellung and the 
Begriff. The particular system of dogmas put forward by any religion 
is the Vorstellung or presentation, the Begriff or idea is the underlying 
spiritual reality common to it and presumably other systems besides. 
Why in Christianity have you gone so far towards identifying the 
two? Why this exception? for what reasons have you allowed to the 
Vorstellung in Christianity a value which belongs only to the Begriff? 
Your reasons must rest upon the Christian evidence. But the 
evidence cannot bear the weight. Examine it carefully and you will 
see that the particular statements which it makes are really only 
Vorstellumg as in other religions, the imaginative mythical elements 
which hide from us the Idea or Begriff. The idea which is expressed 
in Christian theology is the idea of God in man. The incarnation, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus are shadows of the eternal generation, 
the endless self-repetition of the Divine life. The single facts are 
mere sensuous symbols. ‘To the ideain the fact, to the race in the 
individual, our age wishes to be led.’” Naturally to achieve this end 
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the Gospels as history had to be swept away. And they were remorse- 
lessly swept away. Something indeed remained. There was a Jewish 
teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, in whom contemporary truth saw first the 
Messiah, then the Son of God, then the Logos. But his life and cha- 
racter were comparatively.unimportant—so it stood, at least, in the 
earliest and latest Leben Jesw; what was important was the ideal- 
ising mythopeeic faculty which from the Jesus of the Galilean Lake 
evolved the Christ of Bethlehem, of the miracles, of the Resurrec- 
tion, of theology. Thus the whole method was speculative and 
a priori. There was in it a minimum of history, a minimum indeed 
of literary criticism. Strauss criticised the contents of the Christian 
literature without understanding the literary and historical condi- 
tions which had produced it. Of the real life and culture of the 
men who wrote it, of the real historical conditions surrounding the 
person of Jesus, he had almost as little notion as the dogmatic his- 
torians who undertook to answer him. 

‘Luckily, however, not only orthodoxy, but the spirit of history, 
took alarm, and from the revolt of history against hypothesis began 
the Tiibingen school. Baur, that veteran of knowledge, was struck, 
in the first place, with the fact which Strauss’s book revealed, that a 
scientific knowledge of Christian sources was as yet wanting to theo- 
logy; in the next he was imbued with the conception that the 
Gospels had been till then placed in a false perspective both by 
Strauss and New Testament criticism generally—that not they, but 
the Pauline Epistles, represent the earliest and directest testimony 
we have to Christian belief. From this standpoint he began a com- 
plete re-examination of early Christian literature, conceiving it as a 
chapter in the history of thought. How did the circle of disciples 
surrounding Jesus of Nazareth broaden into the Catholic Church? 
Can the steps of that development be traced in the books of the New 
Testament? If so, how are the separate books to be classed and 
interpreted with relation to the general movement? We all know 
the famous answer, how the Catholic Church of the second century 
is but the product of a great compromise come to under the pressure 
of heresy by the two primitive opposing parties, the Petrine and the 
Pauline, which for about a hundred years had divided Christian 
literature between them, so that all its products, Gospels, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse, are, in a sense, pamphlets, controversial documents 
written in the interests of one or the other body of opinion. Well, 
here at last was history—as compared either with Strauss’s philoso- 
phising, or with the idyllic but unintelligible picture presented by 
the Early Church as it was drawn, say, by Neander. But it was not 
yet pure history. It was marred by a too great love of system- 
making, of arbitrary antithesis and formule, learnt, of course, from 
Hegel, which took far too little account of the variety, the nuances, 
the complexity and many-sidedness which belonged to the early 
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Christian life, as to all life, but especially the rich and fermenting 
life of a nascent religion. The clue was found, but in spite of the 
genius of Baur—and to my mind we owe to him all that we really 
know at the present moment about the New Testament—it had been 
- too arbitrarily and confidently followed up. Art 

‘ Again history protested, and again critical theology fell patiently 
to work. 

‘It was conscious of two wants—a deeper and more comprehen- 
sive understanding of the personality and work of Jesus, which Baur, 
who had thrown a flood of light on Paul, had notoriously left un- 
attempted ; and in the second place, it was striving towards a more 
lifelike and convincing picture of the early Christian society. From 
a study of Christian ideas, it passed to a closer study of the conditions 
under which they arose, of that whole culture, social and intellectual, 
Jewish or Hellenic, of which they were presumably the product. 
Collateral knowledge poured in on all sides—of the history of reli- 
gions, of Roman institutions, of the developments and ramifications 
of Hellenic and Hellenistic thought. The workers following Baur 
fell into different groups: Hilgenfeld on the right, softening and 
moderating Baur’s more negative conclusions ; Volkmar on the left, 
developing them extravagantly, yet evolving in the process an 
amount of learning, ingenuity, and suggestiveness which will leave 
its mark when his specific conclusions as to the dates of the New 
Testament books are no longer remembered. Meanwhile two opposi- 
tions to the Tubingen school had shown themselves—the dogmatic and 
the scientific. Of the first not much need be said. Its most honoured 
name is that of Bernhard Weiss, but the great majority of its books, 
written to meet the orthodox needs of the moment, are already for- 
gotten. On the other hand, the scientific opposition represented by 
Reuss, Rothe, Ewald, and Ritsch] did admirable work. It brought. 
Baur’s ideas to the test in every possible way, and it supplied fresh 
ideas, fresh solutions of its own. Reuss’s cautious and exhaustive 
method led the student to think out the whole problem for himself 
anew; Rothe drew out the debt of Christianity to Greek and Latin 
institutions ; while Ritschl tracked out shades and nuances in early 
Christianity which Baur’s over-logical method had missed. 

‘The years went on. With each the spirit of the time became 
more historical, more concrete. The forces generated by the great 
German historical school, by Ranke, and Mommsen, and Waitz, and 
by the offshoots of this school in France and England, made them- 
selves felt more and more on theological ground. A new series of 
biographies of Jesus began. Strauss, after an abstinence of twenty 
years from theology, issued a new edition of the Leben Jesu, largely 
modified by concessions to a more historical and positive spirit. 
Schenkel published his Charakterbild Jesu, by which, in spite of 
what we should call its Broad Church orthodoxy, German clerical 
opiaion was almost as violently exercised as it had been by Strauss 
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thirty years before. Keim began his most interesting, most im- 
portant, and most imperfect book, Jesus von Nazara, and beyond 
the frontier Renan brought the results of two generations’ labour 
within the reach of the whole educated world by the historical 
brilliance and acumen thrown into the successive volumes of 
the Origines. In all this a generation has passed away since 
Baur died, and we are brought again to a point where we can 
provisionally strike a balance of results. Do you remember 
Harnack’s article on the present state of critical theology in the 
Contemporary two years or more ago? Harnack is a man of great 
ability and extraordinary industry, largely read in Germany and 
beginning to be largely read here. Well—as compared with the 
state of knowledge thirty years ago, when the Tiibingen school was 
at its height, his verdict on the knowledge of to-day is simply this— 
“richer in historical points of view.” Harnack himself has carried 
opposition to some of the most characteristic Tiibingen conclusions 
almost to extravagance ; but here in this careful and fair-minded 
summary is not a word of disrespect to a famous school and “a great 
master,” not a word of an “attack” which has “ failed.” Because 
the person who is speaking knows better! Yet he draws with a 
firm hand the positive advances, the altered aspects of knowledge. 
Why have we come to know more of that problem of the rise of 
Catholicism, to which Baur devoted his life, than Baur could ever 
know? Simply because “we have grown more realistic, more 
elastic, the historical temper has developed, we have acquired the 
power of transplanting ourselves into other times. Great historians 
—men like Ranke—have taught us this. Then we have realised 
that all history is one, that religion and church history is a mere 
section of the whole history of a period, and cannot be understood 
except in relation to that whole.” And soon. My whole experience 
in Germany was an illustration of these words. As compared with 
my Oxford divinity training, it was like passing from a world of 
shadows to a world of living and breathing humanity. Each of my 
three professors on his own ground was grappling with the secret of 
the past, drawing it out with the spells of learning, sympathy, and 
imagination, working all the while perfectly freely, unhampered by 
subscription or articles, or the requirements of examinations, Our 
own theology can show nothing like it; the most elementary con- 
ditions of such work are lacking among us; it will take the effort 
of a generation to provide them. 

‘Two books in particular occur to me—if you are not weary of 
my disquisition !—as representing this most recent phase of develop- 
ment; Schiirer’s Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, and Hausrath’s Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. In the 
first you have a minute study of all the social and intellectual 
elements in the life of Judea and Judaism generally, at the time of 
the appearance of Christianity. In the secondfyou have the same 
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materials, only handled in a more consecutive and artistic way, and as 
a setting first for the life of Jesus,and afterwards for the history of 
the Apostles. If you compare them with Strauss, you see with start- 
ling clearness how far we have travelled in half acentury. There, an 
empty background, an effaced personality, and in its stead the play 
of philosophical abstraction. Here, a landscape of extraordinary 
detail and realism, peopled with the town and country populations 
which belong to it; Pharisee and Essene, Sadducee and Hellenist, 
standing out with the dress and utterance and gesture native to each ; 
and in their midst the figure which is at last becoming real, intelli- 
gible, human, as it has never yet been, and which in these latter days 
we are beginning again to see with something of the vision of those 
who first loved and obeyed !—The contrast sets us looking back with 
wonder over the long, long road. But there is no break in it, no 
serious deviation. From the beginning till now the driving impulse 
has been the same—the impulse to wnderstand, the yearning to- 
wards a unified and rationalised knowledge. Each step has been 
necessary, and each step a development. A diluted and falsified 
history was first driven out by thought, which was then, as it were, 
left alone for a time on ground cleared by violence; now 2 juster 
thought has replaced the old losses by a truer history, a fuller and 
exacter range of conceptions.—An “ attack” which has “ failed.”— 
Could any description be more ludicrous than this common English 
label applied toa great and so far triumphant movement of thought ? 
Looking back over the controversy, whether as to the Old Testament 
or the New, I see a similar orthodox judgment asserting itself again 
and again—generally as an immediate prelude to some fresh and 
imposing development of the critical process—and again and again 
routed by events. At the present moment it could only arise, like 
your quotation of Renan, if you will let me say so—and I mean no 
offence—in a country and amid minds for the most part willingly 
ignorant of the whole actual situation. Just as much as the 
criticism of Roman institutions and primitive Roman history has 
failed, just as much as the scientific investigation of Buddhism during 
the present century has failed, in the same degree has the critical 
investigation of Christianity failed—no more! In all three fields 
there has been the same alternation of hypothesis and verification, of 
speculative thought modified by controlling fact. But because some 
of Niebuhr’s views as to the trustworthiness of Livy have been 
corrected here and there in a more conservative sense by his succes- 
sors—because Sénart’s speculations as to the mythical elements of 
Buddhism have been checked in certain directions by the conviction 
of a later school, that from the Pali texts now being brought to light 
a greater substratum of fact may be recovered for the life of Buddha 
and the primitive history of his order than was at one time sus- 
pected—because of these fluctuations of scholarship you do not point 
a hasty finger of scorn at the modern studies of Roman history or of 
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Buddhism! Still less, I imagine, are you prepared to go back to 
an implicit belief in Rhea Sylvia, or to find the miracles of early 
Buddhism more historically convincing !’ 

Ronalds looked up quickly. ‘ We do not admit your parallel for 
amoment! In the first place, the Christian phenomena are unique in 
the history of the world, and cannot be profitably compared on equal 
terms with any other series of phenomena. In the second, the varia- 
tions. which do not substantially affect the credit of scholarship in 
matters stretching so far over time and place as Roman history or 
Buddhism are of vital consequence when it comes to Christianity. 
The period is so much narrower, the possibilities so much more 
limited. To throw back the Gospels from the second century, where 
Baur and Volkmar placed them, to the last thirty years of the first is 
practically to surrender the bases of the rationalist theory. You give 
yourself no time for the play of legend, and instead of idealising fol- 
lowers writing mythical and hearsay accounts, the critic himself brings 
us back into the presence of either eye-witnesses, or at any rate the 
reporters of eye-witnesses. He has treated the testimony as he 
pleased, has subjected it to every harsh irreverent test his ingenuity 
could suggest, and instead of either getting rid of it wholesale, or 
forcing it into the mould of his own arbitrary conceptions, he is 
obliged to put up with it, to acknowledge in it a power he cannot 
over-pass—the witness of truth to the living truth!’ 

‘“ Obliged to put up with it”!’ said Merriman with a smile, in 
which, however, there was a touch of deep melancholy. ‘ How oddly 
such a phrase describes that patient loving investigation of every 
vestige and fragment of Christian antiquity which has been the work 
of the critical school, and to which the orthodox Church, little as she 
will acknowledge it, owes all the greater reasonableness and living- 
ness of her own modern Christianity! On the contrary, Ronalds, 
men like Harnack and Hausrath have no quarrel with Christian testi- 
mony, no antipathy whatever to what it has to say. They have 
simply by long labour come to understand it, to be able to translate 
it. They, and a vast section of the thinking Christian world with 
them, have merely learnt not to ask of that testimony more than it 
can give. They have come to recognise that it was conditioned by 
certain necessities of culture, certain laws of thought ; that in a time 
which had no conception of history, or of accurate historical report- 
ing in our sense—a time which produced the allegorical interpreta- 
tions of Alexandria, the Rabbinical interpretations of St. Paul and 
the Gospels, the historical method of Josephus, the superstitions of 
Justin and Papias, the childish criticism and information of Irenzus, 
and the mass of pseudepigraphical literature which meets us at every 
turn before, and in, and after the New Testament—it is useless to 
expect to find a history which is not largely legend, a tradition 
which is not largely delusion. Led by experience gathered not 
only from Christian history, but from all history, they expect 
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beforehand what the Christian documents reveal. They see a sense 
of history so weak that, in preserving the tradition of the Lord, it 
cannot keep clear and free from manifest contradiction even the most 
essential facts, not even the native place of his parents, the duration 
of his ministry, the date of his death, the place and time and order of 
the Resurrection appearances, the length of the mysterious period in- 
tervening between the Resurrection and the Ascension ; and in pre- 
serving the tradition of the Apostles, it cannot record with certainty 
for their disciples even the most essential facts as to their later 
lives, the scenes of their labours, the manner of their deaths. On 
all these points the documents show naively—as all early traditions 
do—the most irreconcilable discrepancies. The critical historian 
could have foretold them, finds them the most natural thing in the 
world. On the other hand, he grows familiar, as the inquiry goes 
deeper, with that fund of fancy and speculation, of superstitious be- 
lief, or nationalist hope, in the mind of the first Christian period, 
the bulk of which he knows to be much older than the appearance of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and wherein he can trace the elements which con- 
ditioned the activity of the Master, and coloured all the thoughts of 
his primitive followers about him. He measures the strength of 
these fantastic or poetical conceptions of nature and history by the 
absence or weakness, in the society producing them, of that con- 
trolling logical and scientific instinct which it has been the work of 
succeeding centuries, of the toil of later generations, to develop in 
mankind ; and when he sees the passion of the Messianic hope, or the 
Persian and Parsee conceptions of an unseen world which the course of 
history had grafted on Judaism, or the Hellenistic speculation with 
which the Jewish Dispersion was everywhere penetrated, or the mere 
natural love of marvel whieh every populace possesses, and more 
especially an Eastern populace—when he watches these forces either 
shaping the consciousness of Jesus, or dictating the forms of 
belief and legend and dogma in which his followers cast the 
love and loyalty roused by a great personality—this also he could 
have foretold, this also is the most natural thing in the world. For 
to realise the necessity, the inevitableness, of these three features in 
the story of Christianity, he has only to look out on the general 
history of religions, of miracle, of sacred biography, of inspired books, 
to see the same forces and the same processes repeating themselves 
all over the religious field. 

‘So in the same way with the penetration and success of Christi- 
anity—the “ moral miracle,” which is to convince us of Christian dogma, 
when the appeal to physical miracle fails. To the historian there is 
no miracle, moral or physical, in the matter, any more than there is 
in the rise of Buddhism or of any other of those vast religious systems 
with which the soil of history is strewn. He sees the fuel of a — 
great ethical and spiritual movement, long in preparation from many 
sides, kindled into flame by that spark of a great personality—a life 
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of genius, a tragic death. He sees the movement shaping itself to the 
poetry, myth, and philosophy already existing when it began, he sees 
it producing a new literature, instinct with a new passion, simplicity 
and feeling. He watches it, as time goes on, appropriating the 
strength of Roman institutions, the subtleties of Greek thought, and 
although in every religious history, nay in every individual history, 
there remain puzzles and complexities which belong to the mysteries 
of the human organisation, and which no critical process however. sym- 
pathetic can ever completely fathom, still at the end the Christian 
problem is nearer a detailed solution for bim than some others of 
the great religious problems of the world. How much harder for 
a European really to understand the vast spread and empire of 
Buddhism, its first rise, its tenacious hold on human life ! 

‘ But this relatively full understanding of the Christian problem is 
only reached by a vigilant maintenance of that look-out over the whole 
religious field of which I spoke just now. Only so can the historian 
keep his instinct sharp, his judgment clear. It is this constant use 
indeed of the comparative method which distinguishes him from the 
orthodox critic, which divides, say a German like Harnack or Hausrath 
from an Englishman like Westcott. The German is perpetually bring- 
ing into connexion and relation; the Englishman, like Westcott, on 
the contrary, under the influence of Mansel’s doctrine of “ affection,” 
works throughout from an isolation, from the perpetual assumption 
of a special case. The first method is throughout scientific. The 
second has nothing to do with science. It has its own justification, 
no doubt, but it must not assume a name that does not belong to it.’ 

‘Now I see, Merriman, how little you really understand the 
literature you profess to judge!’ cried Ronalds; ‘as if Westcott, who 
knows everything, and is for ever bringing Christianity into relation 
with the forces about it, can be accused of isolating it! A passage 
from the Gospel of the Resurrection comes into my mind at the 
moment which is conclusive: ‘ Christianity is not an isolated system, 
but the result of a long preparation—Christianity cannot be regarded 
alone and isolated from its antecedents. To attempt to separate 
Christianity from Judaism and Hellenism is not to interpret Christi- 
anity, but to construct a new religion”—and so on. What can be 
more clear ?’ 

‘I speak from a knowledge of Westcott’s books,’ said Merriman 
quietly. ‘The passages you quote concern the moral and philoso- 
phical phenomena of Christianity—I was speaking of the miraculous 
phenomena. No scholar of any eminence, whatever might have been 
the case fifty years ago, could at the present moment discuss the 
speculation and ethics of early Christendom without reference to 
surrounding conditions. So much the progress of knowledge has 
made impossible. But the procedure which the Christian apologist 
cannot maintain in the field of ideas he still maintains in the 
field of miracle and event. Do you find Westcott seriously sifting 
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and comparing the narratives of healing, of rising from the dead, of 
visions, and so on, which meet us in the New Testament, by the 
help of narratives of a similar kind to be found either in contem- 
porary or later documents, of the materials offered by the history of 
other religions or of other periods of Christianity? And if the 
attempt is anywhere made, do you not feel all through that it is 
unreal, that the speaker’s mind is made up, to begin with, under the 
influence of “that affection which is part of insight” and that he 
starts his history from an assumption which has nothing to do with 
history? No! Westcott is an eclectic, or a schoolman, of the most 
delicate, interesting, and attractive type possible; but his great 
learning is for him not an instrument and means of conviction, it is 
a mere adornment of it.’ 

There was a long pause, which Ronalds at. last broke, looking at 
his friend with emotion in every feature. 

* And the result of it all, Merriman, for Germany and for your- 
self? Is Germany the better or the nobler for all her speculation ? 
Are you the happier ?’ . 

Merriman thought a while as he stood leaning over the fire ; then 
he said, ‘ Germany is in a religious state very difficult to understand, 
and the future of which is very difficult to forecast. To my mind, 
the chief evils of it come from that fierce reaction after 48 which 
prevented the convictions of liberal theology from mingling with the 
life and institutions of the people. Religion was for years made a 
question of politics and bureaucracy; and though the freedom of 
teaching was never seriously interfered with, the Church, which was 
for a long time the tool of political conservatism, organised itself 
against the liberal theological faculties, and the result has been a 
divorce between common life and speculative belief which affects the 
greater part of the cultivated class. The destructive forces of scien- 
tific theology have made them indifferent to dogma and formule, and 
reaction in Church and State has made it impossible for the new 
spiritual conceptions which belong to that theology to find new forms 
of religious action and expression.’ 

* Religious action!’ said Ronalds bitterly. ‘ What religion is pos- 
sible to men who regard Christ as a good man with mistaken notions 
on many points, and God as an open question ?’ 

‘For me at the present moment,’ replied Merriman, with.a sin- 
gular gentleness, and showing in the whole expression of eye and 
feature, as he involuntarily moved nearer to his companion, a wish 
to soothe pain, a yearning to meet feeling with feeling, ‘that is not 
the point. The point is, What religion is possible to men, for whom 
God is the only reality, and Jesus that friend of God and man, in 
whom, through all human and necessary imperfection, they see the 
natural leader of their inmost life, the symbol of those religious forces 
in man which are primitive, essential, and universal ?’ 

‘What can a mere man, however good and eminent, matter to 
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me,’ asked Ronalds impatiently, ‘eighteen centuries after his death ? 
The idea that Christianity can be reconstructed on any such basis is 
the merest dream.’ 

‘ Then, if so, history is realising a dream! For while you and 
those who think with you, Ronalds, are discussing whether a certain 
combination is possible, that combination is slowly and silently 
establishing itself in human life all about you! You dispute and 
debate—solvitur ambulando. All over the world, in quiet German 
towns, in Holland, in the circles which represent some of the best life 
of France, in large sections of Scotch and English life, and in large 
sections of American life, these ideas which you ridicule as chimerical 
are being carried day by day into action, tried by all the tests-which 
evil and pain can apply, and proving their power to help, inspire, and 
console human beings. All round us’—and the speaker drew himself 
up, an indescribable air of energy and hope pervading look and 
frame—‘ all round us I feel the New Reformation preparing, strug- 
gling into utterance and being! It is the product, the compromise 
of two forces, the scientific and the religious. In the English Re- 
formed Church of the future, to which the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland, the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
the Independents, and the Unitarians will all contribute, and 
wherein the Liberal forces now rising in each body will ulti- 
mately coalesce, science will find the religion with which, as it 
has long since declared, through its wisest mouths, it has no rightful 
quarrel, and religion will find the science which belongs to it and 
which it needs. Ah! but when, when ?’—and the tone changed to 
one of yearning and passion. ‘It is close upon us—it is prepared by 
all the forces of history and mind—its rise sooner or later is inevit- 
able. But one has but the one life, and the years go by. Mean- 
while the men whose hearts and heads are with us, who are our 
natural leaders, cling to systems which are for others, not for them, 
in which their faith is gone, and where their power is wasted, preach- 
ing a two-fold doctrine—one for the élite and one for the multitude 
—and so ignoring all the teachings of history as to the sources and 
conditions of the religious life.’ 

He stopped, a deep momentary depression stealing over the face 
and attitude, which ten minutes before had expressed such illimitable 
hope. Again Ronalds put up his hand and laid it lingeringly on the 
arm beside him. 

* And yourself, Merriman ?’ 

Merriman looked down into the anxious friendly eyes, the moved 
countenance, and his own aspect gradually cleared. He spoke with 
a grave and mild solemnity as though making a confession of faith. 

‘I am content, Ronalds—inwardly more at rest than for years. 
This study of mine, which at first seemed to have swept away all, has 
given me back much. God—though I can find no names for Him— 
is more real, more present tome than ever before. And when in the 
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intervals of my law-work I go back to my favourite books, it seems 
to me that I live with Jesus, beside Gennesareth, or in the streets of 
Jerusalem, as I never lived with him in the old days, when you and 
I were Anglicans together. I realise his historical limitations, and 
the more present they are to me, the more my heart turns to him, the 
more he means to me, and the more ready I am to go out into that 
world of the poor and helpless he lost his life for, with the thought 
of him warm within me. I do not put him alone, on any non- 
natural pinnacle; but history, led by the blind and yet divine in- 
stinct of the race, has lifted this life from the mass of. lives, and 
in it we Europeans see certain ethical and spiritual essentials con- 
centrated and embodied, as we see the essentials of poetry and art 
and knowledge concentrated and embodied in other lives. And 
because ethical and spiritual things are more vital to us than art and 
knowledge, this life is more vital to us than those. Many others may 
have possessed the qualities of Jesus, or of Buddha, but circumstance 
and history have in each case decided as to the relative worth of the 
particular story, the particular inspiration, for the world in which it 
arose, in comparison with other stories or other inspirations; and 
amid the difficulties of existence, the modern European who persists 
in ignoring the practical value of this exquisite Christian inheritance 
of ours, or the Buddhist who should as yet look outside his own 
faith for the materials of a more rational religious development, is to 
my mind merely wasteful and impatient. We must submit to the 
education of God—the revolt against miraculous belief is becoming 
now not so much a revolt of reason as a revolt of conscience and 
faith—but we must keep firm hold all the while of that vast heri- 
tage of feeling which goes back, after all, through all the over- 
growths of dream and speculation to that strongest of all the forces 
of human life—the love of man for man, the trust of the lower soul 
in the higher, the hope and the faith which the leader and the hero 
kindles amid the masses!’ 

The two men remained silent a while. Then Ronalds rose from 
his chair and grasped his companion’s hand. 

‘We are nearer than we seemed half an hour ago,’ he said. 

‘ And-we shall come nearer yet,’ said Merriman, smiling. 

Ronalds shook his head, stayed chatting a while on indifferent 
subjects, and went. 

Mary A. WarRD. 
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